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PLAN 

OF AN 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


To the Right Honomahlc Phihp Dormci, Earl of 
Chcsterjidd, one of his Majesty's princijeal Secretancs 
of State 

SIT LORD, 

When first I undertook to wnte an English 
Dictionary, I had no expectation of any higher 
patronage than that of the propnetors of the copy, 
nor prospect of any other advantage than the pnee 
of my labour. I knew that the work in which I 
engaged is generally considered as drudgery for the 
bhnd, as the proper tod of artless industry; a task 
that requires neither the hght of learning, nor the 
activity of genius* but may be successfully per- 
formed without any higher quahty than that of 
bearing burthens with dull patience, and beating 
the track of the alphabet with sluggish resolution 

B 2 
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Whether this opmiou, so long transmittedj and 
so mdely propagated, had its beginning from truth 
and nature, or from accident and prejudice; whe- 
ther It be decreed by the authority of reason, or 
the tyranny of ignorance, that of all the candidates 
for literary praise, the unhappy lexicographer holds 
the lowest place, neither vanity nor interest in- 
cited me to inquire. It appeared that the pro- 
vince allotted me was, of all the regions of learn- 
ing, generally confessed to be the least delightful, 
that it was believed to produce neither fruits nor 
flowers; and that, after a long and laborious cid- 
tnation, not even the banen laurel had been found 
upon it 

Yet on this province, my lord, I entered, mth 
the pleasing hope, that, as it was Ion , it likewise 
noiild be safe I nas drami forward with the pro- 
spect of employment, which, though not splendid, 
would be useful, and which, though it could not 
make my life envied, would keep it innocent, 
which would awaken no passion, engage me m no 
contention, nor throw m my' way any temptation 
to disturb the quiet of others by censure, or my 
OUT! by flattery . 

I had read indeed of times, m which princes and 
statesmen thought it part of their honour to pro- 
mote the improaement of their natne tongues; and 
m which dictionaries were written under the pro- 
tection of greatness To the patrons of such un- 
dertakings 1 willingly paid the homage of believing 
that they, who were thus solicitous for the perpe- 
tuity of their language, had reason to expect that 
their actions would be celebrated by posterity, and 
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tliat tlie eloquence nlnch they promoted would be 
emplojed in then praise. But I consider such 
acts of beneficence as prodigies, rccoided lather to 
raise nonder than cvpeclation; and content with 
the terms that I had stipulated, had not sufFered 
my imagination to fiattcr me with any other en- 
couragement, when I found that my design had 
been thought by your loidship of importance suf- 
ficient to attract your fa\ our. 

How fai tliis uncKpcctcd distinction can be rated 
among the happy incidents of life, I am not yet 
able to determine. Its fiist effect has been to make 
me anxious, lest it should fix the attention of the 
publick too much upon me, and, as it once ‘hap- 
pened to an epick poet of Erance, by inislng the 
reputation of the attempt, obstruct the reception 
of the w ork. I imagine w'hat the world w ill expect 
from a scheme, piosecutcd under youi lordship’s 
influence; and I know that expectation', wdien her 
wings are once expanded, easily reaches heights 
winch performance nevei will attain and when 
she has mounted the summit of perfection, deiidcs 
her followei, who dies in the puisuit. 

Hot theiefoie to raise exjiectation, but to repress 
it, I here lay Ijefoie your lordship the plan of my 
undertaking, that moie may.notbe demanded than 
I intend; and that, before it is too far advanced to 
be throw'n into a new method, I may be advertised 
of its defects oi supei fluities. Such infoirnations I 
may justly hopej fiom the emulation with which 
those, who desire the praise of elegance oi discern- 
ment, must contend in 'the promotion of a design 
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that , you, my loid, have not thought unworthy to 
share youi attention with treaties and with wars. 

In the first attempt to methodise my ideas I 
found a difficulty, which extended itself to the whole 
work. It was not easy to determine by what rule of 
distmction the woids of this dictionary were to be 
chosen. The chief intent of it is to preseiwe the 
purity, and ascertain the meaning of our Enghsh 
idiom , and this seems to require nothmg more than 
that our language be considered, so far as it us our 
own , that the words and phrases used m the ge- 
neral intercourse of hfe, or found in the works of 
those whom we commonly style polite writers, be 
selected, without including the terms of paiticular 
piofessions, since, with the arts to which they re- 
late, they are generally denved from other nations, 
and are veiy often the same in all the languages of 
this part of the world This is, perhaps, the exact 
and pure idea of a grammatical dictionary, but m 
lexicography, as m other arts, naked science is too 
dehcate for the purposes of life. The value of a 
w'ork must be estimated by its use • it is not enough 
that a dictionary delights the cntick, unless, at the 
same time, it instructs the learner ; as it is to little 
purpose that an engine amuses the philosopher by 
the subtilty of its mechanism, if it requires so 
much knowledge m its application as to be of no 
advantage to the common workman. 

Tlic title which I prefix to my work has long 
conveyed a very miscellaneous idea, and they that 
take a dictionaiy into their hands have been accus- 
tomed to expect from it .i solution of almost every 
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difficulty. If foreign words ,tlierefore were rejected, 
it could be little regarded, except by criticks, or 
tliose who aspire to criticism , and however it might 
enlighten those that wnte, would be all darkness to 
them that only read. Tlie unlearned much oftener 
consult their dictionaries for the meaning of words, 
than for their structures or formations, and the 
words that most w’ant explanation, are generally 
terras of art; which, therefore, expenence has 
taught my predecessors to spread wuth a kind of 
pompous luxunance over their productions. 

The academicians of France, indeed, rejected 
terras of science in their first essay, but found after- 
wards a necessity of relaxing the rigour of their 
deterramation , and, though they would not na- 
turalize them at once by a single act, permitted 
them by degrees to settle themselves among the 
natives, with httle opposition , and it would surely 
be no proof of judgment to imitate them in an 
error which they have now retracted, and depnve 
the book of its chief use, by scrupulous distinctions. 

Of such words, however, all are not equally to 
be considered as parts of our language , for some of 
them are naturalized and incorporated, but others 
stiU continue uhens, and are rather auxiliaries than 
subjects. This naturalization is produced either by 
an admission into common speech, in some .meta- 
phorical signification, which is the acquisition of a 
kmd of property among us, as we say, the zenith 
of advancement, the meridian of life, the cynosure * 
of neighbouring eyes , or it is the consequence of 
long intermixture and frequent use, by which the 

* Milton 
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ear is accustomed to the sound of woids, till theii* 
onginal is forgotten, as in equator satellites; or 
of the change of a foreign into an English. tenni- 
nation, and a conformity to the laws of the speech 
into which they are adopted, as v&category,cacheiJcy, 
jperipneumony. 

Of those which still continue in the state of 
aliens, and have made no approaches towards assi- 
milation, some seem necessary to be retained ; be- 
cause the purchasers of the dictionary wdl expect 
to find them Such are many words m the common 
law, as capias^ habeas corpus^ prcemuntre^ ntsi 
prius such are some terms of controversial di- 
vmity, as hppostasis , and of physick, as the names 
of diseases , and in general, all terms which can be 
found in books not ivritten professedly upon par- 
ticular arts, or can be supposed necessary to those 
who do not regularly study them. Thus, when a 
reader not skilled in physick happens in Milton 
upon this line, 

pining atrophy. 

Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence, 

he ivill, with equal expectation, look into his dic- 
tionary for the woi d marasmus, as fori atrophy, or 
pestilence; and wiU Jlave reason to complain if he 
does not find it. i ■ ■ it, ^ i f 

It seems necessary to the completion of a diction- 
ary designed not merely for criticks, but for popular 
use, that it should comprise, in i some degree, the 
peculiar words of every profession, that the terms 
of war and navigation should be mserted, so far as 
they can be required by readers of travels, and of 
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history; and those of law, merchandise, and me- 
chanical trades, so far as they can be supposed 
useful in the occurrences of common life. 

But there ought, honever, to be some distinction 
made between the different classes of words; and 
therefore it will be proper to print those which are 
incorporated into the language in the usual cha- 
racter, and those which are still to be considered 
as foreign, m the ilalicA letter. 

Another question may anse with regard to ap- 
pellatives, or the names of species It seems of no 
great use to set down the words horse, dog, cat, 
'tcillozv, alder, daiSg, jo^e, and a thousand others, of 
which it wdl be hard to give an explanation, not 
more obscure than the word itself. Yet it is to be 
considered, that, if the names of animals be inserted, 
we must admit those which arc more knoivn, as 
well as those with which we are, by accident, less 
acquainted ; and if they are all rejected, how inll 
the reader be relieved from difficulties produced by 
allusions to the crocodile, the chameleon, the ich- 
neumon, and the hy$na^ If no plants are to be 
mentioned, the most pleasing part of nature will he 
excluded, and many beautiful epithets be unex- 
plained. If only those which are less known are 
to he mentioned, who shall fix the limits of the 
reader’s learning^ The importance of such expli- 
cations appears from the mistakes which the want 
of them has occasioned. Had Shakespeare had a 
dictionary of this kind, he had not made the zeood- 
hiae entwine the houerj suckle ; nor would iMiIton, 
with such assistance, hare disposed so improperly 
of his ellops and his scorpion. 
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Besides, ss such vrords, like others, req^uire that 
ther accents should be settled, their sounds ascer- 
tained, and their etmnoiosdes deduced, thev cannot 
be properly omitted in the dictionary. And though 
the explanations of some may be censured as trivial, 
because they are almost universally tmderstood : and 
those of others as unnecessary, because they vdll 
seldom occur : yet it seems not proper to omit them, 
since it is rather to be wished that many readers 
should hnd more than they expect, than that one 
should miss what he might hope to find. 

^^'hen ail the words are selected and arranged, 
the first part of the work to be considered is the 
orthography, which was long vague and uncertain: 
which at last, when its fiuctuation ceased, was in 
many cases settled but bv accident ; and in which, 
according to your lordship^s observation, there is 
still great uncertainty among the best criticks : nor 
is it easy to state a rule by which we may decide 
between enstem and reason, or between the eqni- 
ponderant authorities of writers alike eminent for 
judgment and accuracy. 

The great orthographical contest hasiongsubsisted 
between etymology and pronunciation. It has been 
demended. on one hand, that men should write as 
they speak: but, as it his been shown that tbis 
CGitVvrtaiiy never vxs attained in aav lansnace, and 
that it IS not more easy to persuade men to agree 
exactiy in speaking than in wntmg. it may be- asked 
with equal propriety, why men do not ratber speak 
as they wTi‘e-- In France, where this controvarsT 
wa> a: its gre-’test height, rerher party, however 
ardert, durs* adhere '.tcadiU* to their own nde; the 
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etpmologist was often forced to spell tvitli tbe 
people ; and the advocate for tbe authority of pro- 
nunciation found it sometimes deviating so capri- 
ciously from tbe receii ed use of writing, that he was 
constrained to comply with the rule of his adversa- 
ries, lest he should lose the end by the means, and 
be left alone by following the crowd. 

"MTien a question of orthography is dubious, that 
practice has, in my opinion, a claim to preference 
which preserves the greatest number of radical let- 
ters, or seems most to compl)’’ with the general cus- 
tom of our language. But the chief rule uhich I 
propose to follow is, to make no innovation, with- 
out a reason sufficient to balance the inconvenience 
of change ; and such reasons I do not expect often 
to find All change is of itself an evil, which 
ought not to be hazarded but for evident advantage ; 
and as inconstancy is m every case a mark of weak- 
ness, it will add nothing to the reputation of our 
tongue. There are, indeed, some who despise the 
inconveniences of confusion, who seem to take plea- 
sure in departing from custom, and to think altera- 
tion desirable for its own sake ; and the reformation 
of our orthography, which these wTiters have at- 
tempted, should not pass without its due honours, 
but that I suppose they hold a singularity its own re- 
ivard, or may dread the fascination of lavish praise. 

The present usage of spelhng, where the present 
usage can be distingmshed, \vill therefore, in this 
work, be generally followed 3 yet there wiU be often 
occasion to observe, that it is in itself inaccurate, 
and tolerated rather than chosen ; particularly 
when, by a change of one letter, or more, the 
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meaning of & word is obscuied, as va.Jarrier, or 
firrier, as it was fonneily wiitten, hovaj'ei'i'icm, or 
fer , m gibberish^ for gebrish, the jaigon ef Geber 
and his ehymical followeis, understood by none 
but their own tribe It will be likewise sometimes 
proper to trace back the orthography of different 
ages, and show by what gradations the word de- 
parted fiom its ongmal. 

Closely connected with orthography is pronun- 
ciation, the stabihty of which is of great importance 
to the duration of a language, because the first 
change ivill naturally begin by corruptions in the 
living speech. The want of certain rules for the 
pronunciation of former ages has made us wholly 
Ignorant of the metrical ai t of our ancient poets j 
and since those who study then sentiments regret 
the loss of their numbers, it is surely time to pro- 
nde that the harmony of the moderns may be more 
permanent 

A new pionunciation will make almost a new 
speech; and theiefore, since one gieat end of this 
undertaking is to fix the English language, care 
will be taken to deterame the accentuation of all 
polysyllables by proper authorities, as it is one of 
those capricious phienomena which cannot be easily 
reduced to imles. Thus there is no antecedent 
reason for difference of accent in the w'ords do- 
lorous and sonorous, yet of the one Milton gives 
the sound in this line 

He pass’d o’er many a region dolorous, 

and that of the other in this, 

So) orous metal blowing martial sounds 
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It may likewise be proper to ^ remark metrical 
licences, such as contractions,. generous ; 
jcxcrend, 7^' rend; and coalitions, as region, 
question. 

But it is still moie necessary to fix tlie pro- 
nunciation of monosyllables, by placing with them 
words of correspondent sound, that one may guard 
the other against the danger of that variation, which, 
to some of the most common, has already happened ; 
so that the woids tcound and wind, as they are now 
freq[uently pronounced, will not rlijune to sound 
and mind. It is to be remarked, that many w ords 
wntten alike are differently pronounced, asj^otr, 
and brow ' winch may be thus registered, j^oro, 
woe, how, noil; or,of winch the exempbfication 
may be generally given by a distich : thus the w’ords 
ieoi, or lacerate, and tear, the water of the eye, 
ha\e the same letters, but may be distinguished 
thus, teal , dare , tear, geer 

Some w'oids have two sounds, winch may be 
eijually admitted, as being equally defensible by 
antbonty. Thus great is differently used. 

For S« ift and lilm despis’d the farce of state. 

The sober follies of the \risc and ' Popl 

1 ‘If* { t ^ ’i 

As if misfortune made tlie throne her seat, ^ 

And none tbuld he unhappy but the great "Row e 

The care of such minute, particulars may be cen- 
sured as tnfling, but these particulars have not 
been thought unworthy of attention in more po- 
lished languages 

The accuracy of the Fi ench, in stating the sounds 
of their letteis, is well known, and, among the 
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Italians, Crescembeni lias not thought it unneces- 
sary to inform his countrymen of the words which, 
in compliance with different rhymes, are allowed 
to be differently spelt, and of which the numbei 
is now so fixed, that no modern poet is suffered to 
increase it. 

When the orthography and pionunciation are 
adjusted, the etymology or denvatioii is next to be 
eonsidered, and the words are to be distmgmshed 
according to the different classes, whether simple, 
as day^ light, oi compound, as day -light, whether 
pnmitive, .as, to act, or derivative, as action, action- 
able, active, activity This wdl much facilitate the 
attamment of our language, which now stands in 
oui dictionaries a confused heap of words without 
dependence, and) without relation. 

When this part of the work is performed, it will, 
be necessary to inquire how oui piimitives are tohe 
deduced fiom foreign languages, which maybe often 
very successfully performed by the assistance of our 
own etymologists This search will give occasion to 
many curious disquisitions and sometimes perhaps 
to conjectures, which to readers unacquainted with 
this kind of study cannot but appeal improbable 
and capncious But it may be reasonably imagined, 
that what is so much in the power of men as lan- 
guage, wdl very often be capnciously conducted. 
Nor are these disquisitions and conjectuies to be 
considered altogether as wanton sports of wit, or 
vam shows of leammg , our language is well-known 
not to be primitive or self-ongnated, but to have 
adopted words of every generation, and, either foi 
the supply of its necessities, or the increase of its 
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copiousness, to have received additions fiom very 
distant regions ; so that in search of the progenitors 
of our speech, we may wander from the tropick to 
the frozen zone, and find some in ' the valhes of 
Palestine, and some upon the rocks of Noniay. ' 
Beside the derivation of particidar woids, there 
is likewise an etymology of phiases Expressions 
are often takea from othei languages; some ap- 
parently, as to Tim a risque, courir un risque, and 
some even when we do not seem to borrow their 
words ; thus, to bt mg about, or accomplish, appears 
an English phrase, but in reality oui native word 
about has no such import, and is only a French ex- 
pression, of which we have an example in the com- 
mon phrase *cenh h bout d’une affaire. 

In exlubiting the descent of our language, our 
etymologists seem to have been too la\ish of their 
learning, hanng traced almost every' word thiougli 
vanous tongues, only to show what was shown 
sufficiently by the first denvation. This practice is 
of great use in synoptical lexicons, where mutilated 
and doubtful languages are ' explained by their af- 
finity to others more certain and extensive, but is 
generally superfluous in English etymologies' When 
the word is eiisily deduced from a Saxon original, I 
shall not often inqmie further, since we know not 
the parent of the Saxon dialect , but when it is bor- 
rowed from the Fi ench, I shall show whence the 
French is apparently denved. "Wheie a Saxon root 
cannot be found, the defect may be supphed from 
kindred languages, which wdl be generally firmished 
with much liberality by the wi iters of our glossanes ; 
WTiters who desen^e often the highest praise, both of 
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judgment and industiy, and may e\pect at least to 
be mentioned with honour by me, whom they have 
freed from the greatest part of a very labonous 
work, and on whom they have imposed, at worst, 
only the easy task of rejecting superfluities. 

By tracing in this manner every word to its on- 
ginal, and not admitting, but mth great caution, 
any of which no onginal can be found, we shall se- 
cure oui language from being over-run mth cant, 
from being ciowded with low terms, the spawn of 
folly or affectation, which arise from no just pnn- 
ciples of speech, and of which therefore no legiti- 
mate denvation can be shown 

"When the etymology is thus adjusted, the analogy 
of our language is next to be considered , when we 
have discovered whence our words are denved, we 
are to examine by what rules they aie governed, and 
how they are injected through their vanous termi- 
nations The tennmations of the English are few, 
but those few have hitherto remained unregarded 
by the writers of our dictionaries. Our substantives 
are declined only by the plural termmation, our ad- 
jectives admit no vanation but m the degrees of com- 
panson, and our verbs are conjugated by auxiliary 
words, and are only changed in the preter tense. 

To our language may be with great justness ap- 
plied the observation of Quintilian, that speech was 
not formed by an analogy sent from heaven. It did 
not descend to us m a state of umfoimity and per- 
fection, but was pioduced by necessity, and enlarged 
by accident, and is therefore composed of dissimilai 
parts, throivn together by negligence, by affecta- 
tion, by leaming, or by ignorance. 
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Our inflections therefore are by no means con- 
stant, but admit of numbeiless irregularitieSi nhicb 
in tins dictionary will be diligently noted. Thus 
Jot makes in the plural Jbxes, but ov makes oxen. 
Sheep is the same in both uumbeis Adjectives 
are sometimes compared by changing the last syl- 
lable, as pi Qud-, prouder^ proudest , and sometimes 
by pai tides prefixed, as ambitious, more ambitious, 
most ambitious The forms of our verbs are sub- 
ject to great variety; some end their preter tense 
in ed, as I loie, I lotied, I have loved, which may 
be called the regular form, and is followed by most 
of our veibs of southern oiigmal. But many de- 
part from this rule, without agreeing in any other ; 
as I shale, I shook, I have shaken, oi shook, as it 
is sometimes written in poetry, I male, I mad^, 
I have made, I hilng, I brought; I wiing, I 
XLTung, and many others, which, as they cannot 
be reduced to rules, must be learned from the dic- 
tionary rather than the grammar 

The verbs are likewise to be distinguished ac- 
cordmg to 'then qualities, as actives from neuters y 
the neglect of which has already inti oduced some 
barbanties in our conversation, which if not ob- 
viated by just animadversions, may in ,time creep 
into ourwiitings 

Thus, my lord, ivill our language be laid down, 
distinct m its minutest subdidsions, and resolved 
into its elemental principles And who upon this 
survey can forbear to nish, that these fundamental 
atoms of our speech might obtain the firmness and 
immutability of the primogenial and constituent 
particles of matter, that they might retain their 

voi, ir. c 
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substance while they altei their appearance, and 
be laried and compounded, yet not destroyed 
But this IS a privilege uhich words aie scarcely 
to expect; for, like their author, nhen they aie 
not gaimng sti ength, they are generally losing it. 
Tliough art may sometimes prolong their dmation, 
it wall rarely give them perpetuity, and then 
changes will be almost always mfonning us, that 
language is the woik of man, of a being from ivhom 
permanence and stability cannot be denved 

Words having been hitheito consideied as sepa- 
rate and unconnected, are now to be likewise exa- 
mined as they aie ranged in their vanous relations 
to otheis by the lules of syntax or construction, to 
which I do not know that any legaid has been yet 
shown m English dictionanes, and m which the 
grammanaus can gi\ e little assistance The syntax 
of this language is too inconstant to be i educed to 
rules, and can be only learned by the distinct con- 
sideration of particular words as they are used by 
the best authors Thus, we say, according to the 
present modes of speech. The soldier died o/'Iiis 
wounds, and the sailoi penshed xoith hunger * and 
every man acquainted ivith our language would be 
offended by a change of these particles, winch yet 
seem onginally assigned by chance, theie being no 
reason to be drawn from giammar why a man may 
not, with equal propriety, be said to die xcUh a 
wound, or pensh q/ hunger 

Our syntax therefore is not to be taught by ge- 
neral rules, but by special precedents, and m 
examining whether Addison has been with justice 
accused of a solecism in this passage, 
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Tlic poor inhabitant 

Starres in the midst of nature’s bounty curstj 
And m the loaden Mne}ard dies for thirst, 

it is not in our power to lia\e recouise to any esta- 
blished laws of speech , but we must remark hmv 
the wnteis of formei ages have used the same woid, 
and consider whether he can be acquitted of im- 
propriety, upon the testimony of Davies, given in 
his favour by a simdai passage 

She loatlis the wat’ry glass wliercin she gaz’d. 

And shuns it still, although for thirst she dye 

When the construction of a word is explained, 
it IS necessary to pursue it through its train of 
phraseology, through those forms wheie it is used 
m a manner peculiar to oui language, or in senses 
not to be compnsed m the general explanations , 
as from the verb make aiise these phrases, to make 
love, to make an end, to make "way , as, he made 
xaay for his followeis, the ship made 'way before 
the wind , to make a bed, to make merry, to make 
a mock, to make presents, to make a doubt, to 
make out an assertion, to make good a breach, to 
make good a cause, to make nothing of an attempt, 
to make lamentation, to make a merit, and many 
others which will occui m reading with that view, 
and which only their frequency hinders from bemg 
generally remarked. 

The great labour is yet to come, the laboui of 
mterpretmg these words and phrases with brevity, 
fulness, and perspicuity, a task of which the extent 
and intricacy is sufi5ciently shown by the miscai- 
riage of those who have generally attempted it 
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Tlus difficulty IS increased by the necessity of ex- 
plaining the woids in the same language , for theie 
IS oftqn only one word for one idea , and though it be 
easy to translate the words bright, sweet, salt, hitter, 
into another language, it is not easy to explain them. 

With regard to the intei-pietation, many other 
questions have requii ed considemtion It was some 
time doubted whether it be necessaiy to explain the 
thmgs implied by particular words , as under the 
term hai onet, whether, instead of this explanation, 
a title of honour next in degiee to that of bai on, 
it would be better to mention moie particularly the 
Creation, privileges, and rank of baronets, and whe- 
ther, under the word bai ometer, mstead of being 
satisfied with observing that it is an insti ument to 
discover the weight of the air, it would be fit to 
spend a few lines upon its invention, consti Uction, 
and pnnciples. It is not to be expected, that with 
the explanation of the one the herald should be 
satisfied, or the philosopher with that of the other , 
but since it will be required by common readers, 
that the explications should be sufficient for com- 
mon use ; and since, without some attention to 
such demands, the dictionary cannot become ge- 
nerally valuable, I have determined to consult the 
best writers for explanations real as well as veibal, 
and perhaps I may at last have reason to say, after 
one of the augmenters of Fuietier, that my book 
IS more learned than its author 

In explaining the general and jiopular language, 
it seems necessary to sort the several senses of each 
word, and to exhibit fiist its natural and primitive 
signification, as, 
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To mrive, to leach the shore in a voyage; he 
ai } wed at a safe harbour. 

Then to give its consequential meaning, to ar^ 
7ive, to reach any place, whether hy land or sea; 
as, he arrived at his country seat 

Then Its metaphoncal sense, to obtain any thing 
desired , as, he arrived at a peerage 

Tlien to mention any observation that arises from 
the comparison nf one meaning mth anothei , as, 
It may be remarked of the word aiuvc, that, m 
consequence of its oi igmal and etymological sense. 
It cannot be pi operly applied but to words signify- 
ing something desirable: thus we say, a man tfr- 
rvoed at happiness ; but cannot say, without a iniv- 
ture of irony, he arrived at misery. 

Qi ound, the earth, genemlly as opposed to the 
air or water. He swam till he reached ground. 
The bird fell to the ground 

Then follows the accidental or consequential 
signification in which ground implies any tlung 
that lies under another , as, he laid colours upon 
a rough ground. The silk had blue flowers on a 
red ground 

Then the remoter or metaphorical signification ^ 
as, the ground of Ins opinion was a false computa- 
tion. The ground of his work was his father’s 
manuscnpt 

After having gone through the natural and 
'figurative sepses, it will be proper to subjoin the 
poetical sense of each word, where it differs from 
that which is m common Use , as wanton, applied 
to any tiling of which the motion is irregular without 
terror; as, 

lu Kanton xujglets curl’d lier hair 
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To the poetical sense may succeed the faimliai , 
as of toast, used to imply the peison whos^ health 
IS drank, as. 

The wise man’s passion, anti the vain man’s toast Pope 

The famihar may be followed by the burlesque 5 
as of mello'w, applied to good fellowship. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or niellotu AuDtsoN 

Or of hie, used for cheat 

More a dupe than wit, 

Sappho can tell you how this man a as bit Pope 

And, lastly, may he produced the peculiar sense, 
m which a word is found m any great author . ' as 
Jciculties, m Shakespeare, signifies the powers of 
autlioiity. 

This Duncan 

Has borne hvsfaailtics so mceh, has been 
So dear m Ins great ofhee, that, 

The signification of adjectives nlay be often ascer- 
tained by uniting them to substantives , as, simple 
sxvatn, simple sheep Sometimes the sense of a 
substantne may be elucidated by the epithets an- 
nexed to it in good authors , as, the boundless ocean, 
the open hums and nhere such advantage can be 
gained by a short quotation, it is not to be omitted. 

The difference of signification m ■nords generally 
accounted synonjanous ought to he carefully ob- 
served; as n\ pi ide, haughtiness, an ogance and 
the strict and critical meaning ought to be distin- 
guished from that wlncli is loose and popular, as 
in the uoid perfection, ■which, though m its philo- 
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PopUiwl niul c\act <?ense it can lie of little n‘!C among 
Iiumnn beings, h often so much dcgruletl fioni its 
onglnnl snginficntion, that the acailenncians have 
inserted in their nork, the perfection of a l.ingungc, 
and, nith a little more liccntiousncs'', might haic 
prc\ ailed on theinsehcs to have added the perfec- 
tion of a dictionnrp. 

There aicmanj other diaractcis of words which 
It will he of use to mention. Some ha\e both an 
actu eand passn 0 signification j asye<7;////, that w hich 
gii cs or w hicli feels terror , a fcai ful proihpp, a fcai - 
Jill hare. Some hate a personal, some a real mean- 
ing, as in opposition to o/r/, we use the adjective 
?/of/ng,ofaiiiinatcd beings, and next' of othei things. 
Some. ire restrained to the sense of praise, and others 
to that of disapprobation, so commonly, though 
not always, we cxhoit to good actions, we instigate 
to ill, we animate, incite, and cncoinage indif- 
ferently to good or bad. So we usu.illy asciibe good, 
but impute cmI ; yet neither the use of these words, 
nor, pcrliaps, of any other in our 1 iccntious language, 
is so established as not to he often reversed by the 
corrcctest w nters I shall, thei cforc, since the rules 
of style, like those of law, arise from precedents often 
repeated, collect the testimonies on both sides, and 
endeavour to discover and promulgate tlie decrees 
of custom, who has so long possessed, whether by 
right or by usurpation, the sovereignty of w'ords. 

It is necessdiy likewise to explain many woids by 
their opposition to others, for contraiies are best 
seen when they stand together. Tims the verb ^iand 
has one sense, as opposed to fall, and another as op- 
posed to^^, foi want of attenchng to wdiicli distinc- 
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tion, obvious as it is, tlie learned Dr. Bentley has 
squandeied his criticism to no purpose, on these 
lines of Paiadise Lost. 

In heaps 

Chariot and charioteer lay overturn’d, 

And fiery foaming steeds What stood, recoil’d, 
O’ervrearied, through the faint, satanic host. 

Defensive scarce, or ivith pale fear surpris’d. 

Fled Ignominious ^ 

“ Heie,” says the cntic, “ as the sentence is now 
read, we find that what stood, jkd ” and there- 
fore he proposes an alteration, which he might have 
spared if he had consulted a dictionaiy, and found 
that nothing moie was aflSnned than that those 
Jied who did not fall. 

In explaining such meanmgs as seem accidental 
and adventitious, 1 shall endeavour to give an ac- 
count of the means by which they were introduced 
Thus, to elce out any thing, signifies to lengthen it 
beyond its just dimensions, by some low artifice , 
because the woid elce was the usual refuge of oui 
old writei s, when they wanted a syllable And buxom, 
which means only obedient, is now made, in faraihar 
phrases, to stand for wanton , because m an ancient 
form of mairiage, befoie the Reformation, the bnde 
promised complaisance and obedience, m these 
terms: “ I will be bonair and buxom in bed and at 
board ” 

I know n eU, my lord, how trifling many of these 
remaiks will appeal separately considered, and how 
easily they may give occasion to the contemptuous 
merriment of sportive idleness, and the gloomy cen- 
sures of arrogant stupidity, but dulness it is easy to 
desj^Hse, and laughter it is easy to repay I shall not 
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be solicitous ivliat is thought of my work by sucli 
as know not the difficulty or importance of philo- 
logical studies ; nor shall think those that have done 
nothing qualified to condemn me for doing httle. 
It may not, however, he impioper to remmd them, 
that no terrestnal greatness is more than an aggre- 
gate of httle tilings; and to inculcate, after the 
Arabian proverb, that drops, added to drops, con- 
stitute the ocean 

There remains yet to be considered the distri- 
bution of words into their proper classes, or that 
part of lexicography which is stnctly critical. 

The popular part of the language, which includes 
all words not appropriated to particular sciences, 
admits of many distmctions and subdivisions, as, 
into words of general use, words employed chiefiy 
in poetry, words obsolete, words nluch are admitted 
only by particular writers, yet not in themselves 
improper , words used only in burlesque writing ; 
and words impure and barbarous. 

'Words of general use will be knoivn by having 
no sign of particularity, and their various senses 
will be supported by authorities of all ages. 

The words appropnated to poetry will be distin- 
guished by some mark prefixed, or will be known 
by having no authorities but those of poets. 

Of antiquated or obsolete words, none will be 
mserted but such as are to be found in authors who 
wrote since the accession of Ehzabeth, from nhich 
we date the golden age of our language ; and of 
these many might be omitted, but that the reader 
may require, with an appearance of reason, that no 
difficulty should be left unresolved in books which 
he finds himself invited to read, as confessed and 
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established models of style. These will be likewise 
pointed out by some note of exclusion, but not of 
disgrace. 

The words which are found only in particular 
books, will be knonm by the single name of him 
that has used them ; but such will be omitted, un- 
less either then propriety, elegance, or force, or 
the reputation of their authors, affords some e\tra- 
ordmary reason for their reception. 

Words used in builesque and familiar composi- 
tions, will be likewise mentioned with their proper 
authorities, such as dudgeo?!, fiom Butler, and 
leading, from Pnoi , and will be diligently chaiac- 
tensed by marks of distinction. 

Barbarous, or impure words and expressions, 
may be branded with some note of infamy, as they 
are carefully to be eradicated wherever they aie 
found , and they occur too frequently even in the 
best writers : as in Pope, 

• tn endless error hxi) Vd 

'Tu these that early taint the female soul 

In Addison 

Attend to ivliat a lesser muse indites 
And in Dryden, 

A dreadful quiet felt, and xuorser far 
Than arms 

If this part of the work can be well peiformed, 
it will be equivalent to the proposal made by Bodeau 
to the academicians, that they should leview all 
their polite writers, and correct such impurities as 
might be found in them, that their authonty might 
not contnbute, at any distant time, to the depiava- 
tion of the language 
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Witli regard to questions of purity oi propriety, 
i "was once m doubt wlietber I should not attribute 
too much to myself, in attempting to decide them, 
and whether my province was to extend beyond 
the proposition of the question, and the display 
of the suffrages on each side , but I have been since 
determined, by your lordship^s opinion, to inter- 
pose ray oivn judgment, and shall therefore endea- 
vour to support what appears to me most consonant 
to grammar and reason. Ausomus thought that 
modesty foibad him to plead mabihty for a task to 
which Caisar had judged him equal. 

Cur me posse negem posse quod lUe putat ? 

And I may hope, my lord, that since you, whose 
authority in our language is so generally acknow- 
ledged, have commissioned me to declare my own ' 
opimon, I shall be considered as exercismg a kind 
of vicanous jurisdiction, and that the power whicb 
might have been denied to my own claim, will be 
readily allowed me as the delegate of your lordship. 

In citing authorities, on which the credit of every 
part of this work must depend, it will be proper to 
observe some obvious rules, such as of pieferrmg 
writers of the first i eputation to those of an inferior 
rank, of noting the quotations with accuracy, and 
of selecting, when it can be conveniently done, 
such sentences, as, besides their immediate use, 
may give pleasure oi instruction, by conveying 
some elegance of language, or some precept of 
prudence, or piety. 

It has been asked, on some occasions, who shall 
judge the judges^ And since, with regard to this 
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design, a question may arise by wliat autliont} tlie 
autbonties are selected, it is necessarv to ob\ lato it, 
by declanng that many of tlic unteis whose testi- 
momes mil be alleged were selected by Mr. Pope . 
of nbom I may be justified m affiiming, that were 
be still alive, solicitous as be'was for the success of 
tbis work, be would not be displeased that I ba\e 
undertaken it. 

It mil be pioper that the quotations be ranged 
according to the ages of their author, and it mil 
afford an agreeable amusement, if to the ords and 
phrases which are not of our omi growth, the name 
of the miter who first introduced them can be 
affixed , and if, to w ords which are noiv antiquated, 
the authority be subjoined of hmi who last ad- 
mitted them. Thus, for sca///e and burom, now 
obsolete, JMiltou may be cited, 

Tlie mountain oat 

Stands scath'd to licavcn 

^ He with broad sails 

Winnow'd the huxom air 

By tbis method every word will hare its history, 
and the reader wifi, be informed of the giudual 
changes of the language, and baie before his eyes 
the nse of some words and the fall of others But 
observations so minute and accurate are to be de- 
sired, rather than expected 5 and if use be carefully 
supphed, curiosity must sometimes bear its disap- 
pointments 

This, my lord, is my idea of an English Dic- 
tionary ; a dictionary by which the pronunciatiou 
of our language may he fixed, and its attainment 
facihtated, by which its punty may he preserved. 
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its use ascertaiiied, and its duration lengthened. 
And tliough, perhaps, to correct the language of 
nations by books of grammar, and amend their 
manners by discourses of morality, may be tasks 
equally difficult; jet, as it is unaioidablc to msh, 
jt IS natural likewise to hope, that j'om lordship’s 
patronage may not be wholly lost; that it may con- 
tribute to the presen-ation of ancient, and the im- 
proi ement of modem wTitcrs ; that it may pi omote 
the reformation of those translators, who, for want 
of understanding the charactenstical difference of 
tongues, ha\c formed a chaotic dialect of hetero- 
geneous phrases; and aivaken to the care of purer 
diction some men of genius, whose attention to ar- 
gument makes them negligent of stjde, or whose 
rapid imagination, like the Perm lan torrents, when 
it brings doivn gold, mingles it with sand 

THien I suiwey the Plan which I have laid before 
you, I cannot, my lord, but confess, that I am 
fnghted at its extent, and, like the soldiers of Coesar, 
look on Bntam as a new woild, which it is almbst 
madness to iniade. But I hope, that though I 
should not complete the conquest, I shall at least 
discover the coast, civilize part of the inhabitants, 
and make it easy for some other ad\ enturer to pro- 
ceed farther, to reduce them wholly to subjection, 
and settle them under laws 

We are taught by the great Roman oratoi, that 
every man should propose to himself the highest 
degiee of excellence, but that he may stop with 
honoui at the second or tlurd thoujrh therefore 
my performance should fall below the excellence 
of other dictionaries, I may obtain, at least, the 
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praise of having endeavoured avcH , nor shall I think 
it any reproach to my diligence, that I have letiied 
without a triumph, from a contest mth united aca- 
demies, and long successions of learned compilers. 
I cannot hope, in the warmest moments, to pre- 
sei-ve so much caution through so long a t\ orlc, as 
not often to sink into negligence, or to obtain so 
much knowledge of all its paits, as not fiequcntly 
to fad by ignorance. I expect that sometimes the 
desire of accuracy wdl iiige me to supeifluities, and 
sometimes the fear of prolixity betiTiy me to omis- 
sions * that in the extent of such variety, I shall be 
often bewddeied, and in the mazes of such intn- 
cacy, be fiequently entangled* that in one part re- 
finement ivill be subtilised beyond exactness, and 
evidence ddated in another beyond perspicuity 
Yet I do not despair of appiobation fioni those who, 
knowmg the uncertainty of uonjectiiie, the scanti- 
ness of knowledge, the fallibility of memoiy, and the 
unsteadiness of attention, can compaie the causes 
of error with the means of avoiding it, and the ex- 
tent of art with the capacity of man , and whatever 
be the event of my endeavouis, I shall not easily 
legiet an attempt which has procured me the ho- 
noui of appearing thus pubhckly. 

My lord. 

Your loidship’s most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 


SAjVI JOHNSON 
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It is the fate of those who toil at the lowei em- 
ployments of life, to be rather dnven by the fear 
of evil, than attracted by the piospect of good, to 
be exposed to censure, without hope of -praise , to 
be disgiaced by miscamage, or punished for neg- 
lect, where success would have been without ap- 
plause, and diligence without leward. 

Among these unhappy mortals is the^ivnter of 
dictionaries , whom mankind have considered, not 
as the pupil, but the slave of science, the pioneer 
of literature, doomed only to remove lubbish and 
clear obstiuctions fiom the paths through which 
Learning and Genius press forward to conquest aud 
glory, without bestowing a smile on the humble 
drudge that facilitates then progress Every othei 
author may aspire to praise, the lexieogiaphei can 
only hope to escape lepioach, and even this nega- 
tive lecorapense has been yet granted to very few. 

I have, notwithstanding this discoui-agement, 
attempted a Dictionaiy of the English language. 
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wliicli, while it was employed m the cultnation of 
eveiy species of literature, has itself been hitlicrto 
neglected, suffered to spicad, uudci the dncction 
of chance, into mid exuberance, resigned to the 
tyranny of time and fashion, and exposed to the 
. corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation 
When I took the first suix'ey of my undertaking, 
I found our speech copious \\ithout older, and 
energetjck without rule: nherever I turned my 
view, there was pei-plexity to be disentangled, and 
confusion to be legulatcd, choice was to be made 
out of boundless variety, without any established 
principle of selection ; adulteiations w ere to be de- 
tected, mthout a settled test of punty, and modes 
of expression to be i ejected or recened, without 
the suffrages of any writers of classical icputation 
or acknowledged authoiity. 

Having therefore no assistance but fi om general 
grammar, I applied mjself to the perusal of oiii 
writers, and noting whatever might be of use to 
ascertam or illustiatc any ivord oi phrase, accu- 
mulated m time the materials of a dictionary, which, 
by degrees, I reduced to method, establishing to 
myself, in the piogiess of the work, such rules as 
expciience and analogy suggested to me, expe- 
rience, which practice and obsenation were con- 
tinually increasing, and analogy, which, though 
in some w'oids obscure, was evident in others 
In adjusting the Oi thogi aphy, winch has been to 
this time unsettled and foituitous, I found it neces- 
sary to distinguish those irregularities that aie in- 
herent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval mth it. 
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from otheis wluch tlie ignorance or negligence of 
later i\Titers has produced. Every language has its 
anomalies, 'which, though inconvenient, and m them- 
selves once unnecessary, must be tolerated among 
the imperfections of human things, and which re- 
quire only to be registered, that they may not be 
mcreased, and ascertained, that they may not be 
confounded: but every language has likeivise its 
improprieties and absurdities, which it is the duty 
of the lexicographer to correct or proscribe. 

As language was at its begmning merely oral, all 
words of necessary or common use were spoken be- 
fore they were written , and while they w'ere unfixed 
by any visible signs, must have been spoken with 
great diversity, as w^e now^ observe those who eannot 
read to catch sounds imperfectly, and utter them 
negligently. "When this wild and barbarous jargon 
was first reduced to an alphabet, every penman en- 
deavoured to express, as he could, the sounds which 
he was accustomed to pionouiice or to receive, and 
vitiated in -wnting such words as were already nti- 
ated in speech. The powers of the lettei s, when 
they were applied to a new language, must have 
been vague and unsettled, and*theiefore different 
hands would exhibit the same sound by different 
, combinations 

Prom this uncertain pronunciation arise m a 
great part the various dialects of the same country, 
which will always be observed to grow fewer and 
less different, as books are multiplied, and from 
this arbitrary lepresentation of sounds by letters 
proceeds that diversity of spelling observable in the 
Saxon remams, and I suppose m the first books of 

VOL II D 
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even* iinlion, whid' peip^excs or nn ilogr. 

mid producers aiioiiialoiis fonirtion'', wJrdi. bciii" 
once incorponitod, I'm! never hcalfemnrd dii?rn<^cd 
or reforned. 

Of lhi<kind nre the dcri\iiti\ e^ .V from 

from (^yXtJing from d’??-, br<.adt^3 

from bre ’d, from drev-ht, mid from ts^Lf 
wliicli ^Rltoii, in rod for miology. writes 
bt^Uh ' Qwd sV e n ;V^ A/ ^'y w’vS d: ’'brtb'/s 

wwf to cliangt' all would be too iiiudi, mid to 
diaiige one is notlung. 

This inicertaintT l^ nio«t frequent in the vowels 
whicli xirc so capriciously pronounced, and so dif- 
ferently niodilied, by accident or vaB'ectation, not 
only in every proihice, but in eveiy* iiioutli. that 
to them, as is well known to etniioloiii'ts. little 
rcmird is to be shown in tlie deduction of one Ian- 

O 

gnage from another. 

Sndi defects arc not eiTOurs hi orthography, but 
spots of barbarity impressed so deep in the Eiigbdi 
1 iiiguage, that criticism c,an nei or warh them awav : 
these, therefore, niu<t be peniiitteil to remain un- 
touebed : but many wonls have likew i^e been altered 
by accident, or deprax-ed by ignoriuce, as the pro- 
nunciation of the X ulgar has been xx eakly folloxvcd : 
and some still continue to be xtirioiisly xxritte'>i. as 
antliors differ in their care or skill: of tbe=5C it xxt.c 
proper to inquire the true orthography, xxhidi I 
hax*e alvraya considered vis depending on tlieir de- 
rixwtion, and have tlierefore referred them to their 
original knnguagcs: tlius Ixvrite ee.r/c'iA 
Ci.cbimh'r^ after the French, mid 
after the Latin ; thus cfdiiv is dmsen rather than 
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inhre^ because it passed to us not from the Latin 
integer, but from the French entier. 

Of many words it is difficult to say whether they 
weie immediately received from the Latin or the 
French, since at the time when we had dominions 
in France, we had Latin service in our (Hiurches. 
It is, however, my opinion, that the Fiench ge- 
nerally supplied us , for we have few Latm woi ds, 
among the terms of domestick use, which are not 
Fiench, but many French, which are very remote 
from Latin 

- Even m words of which the denvation 'is ap- 
parent, I have been often obliged to sacrifice uni- 
foiinity to custom,, thus I wiite, in comphance 
with a numberless majoiity, convey and inveigh, 
deceit and ? eteiyt, fancy vcod phantom , sometimes 
the denvative varies from the primitive, as explain 
and explanation, repeat and i epetition. 

Some combmations of letteis having the same 
power ai e used indifferently without any discover- 
able 1 eason of choice, as m choak, choke , soap, sojn , 
feioel, fuel, and many others ; which I have some- 
times inserted twice, that those who search for them 
under either form, may not search in vain 

In examinmg the orthography of any doubtful 
woid, the mode of spelling by which it is mserted in 
the senes of the dictionary, is to be considered as 
that to which I give, perhaps not often lashly, the 
preference I have left, in the examples, to every 
author his own practice unmolested, that the reader 
may balance suffrages, and judge between us • but 
this question is not always ,to be determined by re- 
puted 01 by real learmng, some men, intent upon 
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greater things, have thought little on sounds and 
derivations , some, knomng m the ancient tongues, 
have neglected those in which our words are com- 
monly to be sought. Thus Hammond wiatesj^cz- 
hleness fovJeasible?iess, because I suppose he ima- 
gined it derived immediately from the Latm, and 
some words, such as dependant, dependent, de- 
pendence, dependence, vary their final syllable, as 
one or other language is present to the writer. 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long 
wantoned without control, and vamty sought praise 
by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to pro- 
ceed with a scholar’s reverence for antiquity, and a 
grammarian’s regard to the gemus of our tongue I 
have attempted few alterations, and among those 
few, perhaps the gi eater part is from the modem to 
the ancient practice ; and I hope I may be allowed 
to recommend to those, whose thoughts have been 
perhaps employed too anxiously on verbal smgula- 
rities, not to disturb, upon narrow views, or foi 
minute propnety, the orthography of their fathers 
It has been asserted, that for the law to be Jaioxvn, 
IS of more importance than to be right * Change,’ 
says Hooker, ‘ is not made without inconvenience, 
even from worse to better ’ There is in constancy 
and stabdity a general and lastmg advantage, which 
will always overbalance the slow improvements of 
gradual correction Much less ought our wntten 
language to comply with the corruptions of oral 
utterance, or copy that w'hich every variation of time 
or place makes different from itself, and imitate 
those changes, which will agam be changed, while 
imitation is employed in observing them 
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This recommendation of steadiness and nni- 
formit)’’ does not proceed from an opinion, that 
particular combinations of letters have much in- 
fluence on human happiness, or that truth may 
not be successfully taught by modes of spelling 
fanciful and erroneous* I am not yet so lost m 
lexicography, as to forget that words are the 
daughters of earth, and that things arc the sons 
of hea%en. Language is only the instrument of 
science, and ^^ords are but the signs of ideas: I 
wsh, hoi\ever, that the instrument might be less 
apt to decay, and that signs might be pennanent, 
like the things lAhieh they denote. 

In settbng the orthography, I have not wholly 
neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated 
syllable. It noil sometimes be found, that the ac- 
cent IS placed by the author quoted, on a different 
syllable from that marked in the alphabetical senes; 
it IS then to be understood, that custom has varied, 
or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced 
wrong. Short directions are sometimes given wheie 
the sound of letters is irregular; and if they are 
sometimes omitted, defect in such minute observa- 
tions will be more easily excused than superflmty. 

‘ In the investigation both of the orthogiapliy and 
sigmfication of words, their etymology was neces- 
sarily to be considered, and they were therefore to 
be divided into primitives and derivatives A pn- 
mitive word, is that which can be traced no further 
to any English root; thus circumspect, ciicum- 
"veiit, circumstance, delude, concave, and complicate, 
tliough compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives 
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Derivatives, are all those that can be refen ed to 
any word in English of greater simplicity. 

The derivatives I have referied to their primi- 
tives, with an accuracy sometimes needless , for who 
does not see that lemotencss comes from i emote, 
lovely from love, concavity from concave, and de- 
monstiative from demonstrate^ But tlus gram- 
matical exuberance the scheme of my woik did not 
allow me to repress It is of great importance, in 
examining the general fahrich of a language, to trace 
one word from another, by noting the usual modes 
of denvation and inflection , and uniformity must 
be preserved in systematical works, though some- 
times at the expense of pai ticulai propnety. 

Among other derivatives I have been careful to 
insert and elucidate the anomalous pluials of nouns 
and pretentes of verbs, which in the Teutonick 
dialects are verj" frequent, and, though famdiar to 
those who have always used them, interrupt and 
embairass the leameis of our language 

The two languages from which our pnmitives 
have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick: 
under the Roman I comprehend the French and 
provincial tongues , and under the Teutonick range 
the Saxon, Geiman, and all then kindled dialects 
Most of our polysyllables are Roman, and our words 
of one syllable are very often Teutonick. 

In assigning the Roman ongmal, it has perhaps 
sometimes happened that I liave mentioned only the 
Latin, when the word was borrowed from the French; 
and considenng myself as employed only in the il- 
lustration of my own language, I have not been 
\ery careful to obsene whether the Latin word be 
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pure or barbarous, or the 3?rench elegant or ob- 
solete 

Tor the Teutonick etymologies, I am commonly 
indebted to Junius and Skinner, the only names 
which I have forborne to quote wisn I copied then- 
books; not that I might appropnite their lehrare 
ot usurp their honours, but thax I xfrht s?sre a 


perpetual repetition by one general -riS 
ment Of these, whom I on^ ncrrrrneirair: t'jx 
with the reverence due to dnerrerrrrr jinL'rai.'S- 
factors, Junius appears to is-e eerellxL m errant 
of leanung, and Skmner an remhrdr- cf unbent. tTif- 
ing. Junius was accurateljtifZeeincl "f " mreii'rr. 
languages, Skinner probaar- eemnnr-e nha 
and remoter dialects omj ly- cns.-^-err 5n-*e;L*hnr 
into dictionanes ; buttheiienrnres-nnwmni' b nrnr 
of no other use than tc n_vr- hri a nxnP: ‘ 
he may devnate from K? mm’ess, r* ■^zS'X 
alu ays presses forwsrc ilvner i-: 

is often ignorant, hht 
always full of kaowli^r 
his judgment, miH 
disgraced hvlussirrriar:^'- 
Tlie votaines ir ik nnti irr 

haps easily iastrmnek" ^ " 

the name cf Jr ‘ 


mr na n-on- 


T-junt 
. nranne' 
irrnnsT 
rinxn; r 

danram 


geous comprrai. 

his dihcanae. ^ ~ 

. ,y i-^irimanrajr r. 

uimai negrr ; 
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moan fiom it.cv(>s, monos, single or solitary, who 
considers that grief naturally loves to be alone ^ 
Our knowledge of the northern hterature is so 
scanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonick, the 

• That I may not appear to hare spoken too irrererently of 
Junius, I hare here subjoined a feir specimens of lus etymolo- 
gical extraragance 

Bamsh, religare, ex banno id tcmtono exigcre, in exilium 
agcre G banmr It. bandirc, bandcggiare H bandtr 
JB bannen ^Eri medii scnptores hannire dicebant V Spelm 
in Bannum et in Banleuga Quoniam rer6 regionum urbiumq, 
limites arduis plerumq, montibus, altis fluminibus, longis dc- 
niq, fleruosisq, angustissimarum narum amfractibus include- 
hantur. Sen potest id genus limites ban did ah eo quod Bav- 
rarai et Bdy*a-^ci Tarentinis ohm, sicuti tradit Hesychius, 
rocahantur at XoJoPyal t^tr-erel^ oJsi, “ohliqure ac minimS 
in rectum tendentes rise ” Ac fortasse quoque hue facit quod 
Baysf, eodem Hesychio teste, dicebant ofij rfayyaAij, montes 
' arduos 

Empty, emtie, vacuus, itiants A S .ffimrij Ncscio an sint 
ah hii.sjo rel epela/w Vomo, eromo, romitu eracuo Videtur 
interim etymologiam hanc non obscur^ firmare codex Rush 
Mat XU 22 ubi antiqud scriptum inrenimus gemoereb hit 
emeti 5 '' Inrenit earn racantem ” 

Hill, mans, cdlhs A S hjll Quod nderi potest absas- 
sum ex yoXufyi} rel ysAwrof Collis, tumulus, locus in piano 
editior Horn II b r 811 bo-i Ss ns v^o-ea^oi^iTolxos atrsla 
yoXwyri Ubi authori brerium scholionun exp rdras 

Sts ^os avrpiwv, ysdM^'js 

Map, to tahe a nap Dormirej condormtscere Cym heppian 
A. S hnseppan Quod postremum nderi potest desumptum 
ex yvstpas, obscuntas, tenebrse nihil enim seque solet conci- 
liare somnum, qudm cahgmosa profnndae noctis obscuntas 
Stajimereb, Balbus, blmsus Goth STAMMS A S j-ta- 
mep, jtamup D stam B stameler Su. stamma Isl stamr. 
Sunt a ro'po Af I / rel s'utp.d/^eip, mmia loquacitate ahos offen- 
dere , quod impedite loquentes hbenbssime gamre soleant , rel 
quod alns nimu semper ndcantur, ctiam parassime loquentes 
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original is not always to be found in any ancient 
language , and I bave therefore inserted Dutch or 
German substitutes, which I consider not as radi- 
cal, but parallel, not as the parents, but sisters of 
the English 

The words which are represented as thus related 
by descent or cognation, do not always agree in 
sense ; for it is mcident to words, as to their authors, 
to degenerate from their ancestors, and to change 
their manners when they change their country. It 
IS sufficient, in etymological inqmnes, if the senses 
of kindled woids be found such as may easdy pass 
into each other, or such as may both be referred to 
one general idea. 

The etymology, so far as it is yet known, was 
easily found in the volumes, where it is particularly 
and professedly dehvered , and, by propei attention 
to the rides of denvation, the orthography was soon 
adjusted. But to collect the 'words of our language 
was a task of gi eater difficulty: the deficiency of 
dictionaries was immediately apparent , and when 
they were exhausted, what was yet wanting must 
be sought by fortmtous and unguided excursions 
into books, and gleaned as industry should find, or 
chance should offer it, in the boundless chaos of a 
living speech My search, however, has been either 
skdful or lucky, for I have much augmented the 
vocabulary 

As my design was a dictionary, common or ap- 
pellative, I have omitted all words which have re- 
lation to proper names ; such as Arian,Socinian, Cal- 
vinist, JBenedictine, JMahbmetan, but have retained 
those of a more geneml nature, as Heathen, Fagan. 
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Of the terms of ait I have received such as could 
he found either m books of science or technical 
dictionaries, and have often inserted, from philo- 
sophical writers, words v\hich are supported pci- 
haps only by a single authoiity, and which being 
not admitted into general use, stand yet as can- 
didates or probationers, and must depend foi tlicir 
adoption on the sufirage of futunty 

The words which our authors ha\ e introduced by 
their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity oi ivantonness, by com- 
pliance with fashion or lust of innovation, I have 
registered as they occurred, though commonly only 
to censure them, and warn othei-s against the folly 
of naturalizing useless foreigneis to the injury of 
the natives 

I have not rejected any by design, meiely because 
they were unnecessary or exuberant , but have re- 
ceived those which by different ivTiters have been 
differently formed, as vzscid, and viscidity, viscoiiSi 
and 'Viscosity. 

Compounded or double words I have seldom 
noted, except when they obtain a signification dif- 
feient from that which the components have in 
then simple state. Thws htghxvayman, ’ztoodvwiii 
and hoi secourser, require an explanation, but of 
iht^ihe or coachdriver no notice was needed, be- 
cause the primitives contain the meaning of the 
compounds 

Words arbitrardy formed by a constant and 
settled analogy, hke diminutive adjectives m nh, 
greenish, bltush , adveibs m as dully, openly , 
substantives in ness, as tikness, faultincss , were 
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less diligently sought, and sometimes ha\e 
been omitted, ubeu T authority that imitcd. 

me to insert ’i^eiiri 5 not that they are not genuine 
and offsprings of English roots, but because 

their relation to the pnmitne being always the 
same, their signification cannot be mistaken. 

The vcihal nouns in mg, such as the kcephig of 
tlie casHe, the leading of the armp, are alvmys 
neglected, or placed only to illustrate the sense of 
the \erb, except when they signify tlungs as well 
as actions, and have therefore a plural number, as 
duelbug^ living; or have an absolute and abstract 
signification, as colouring, painting, learning. 

The participles arc likewise omitted, unless, by 
signifying rather habit or quality than action, they 
take the nature of adjectives , as a thinking man, a 
man of pnidence , a pacing horse, a horse that can 
pace : these I have ventured to call participial ad- 
jectives But neither are these always inserted, 

' because they are commonly to be understood, with- 
out any danger of mistake, by consulting the verb. 

Obsolete w ords are admitted, w lien they are found 
in authors not obsolete, or when they ha\e any foice 
or beaut}’’ that may deserve re'rival. 

As composition is one of the chief charactensticks 
of a language, I ha^ e endeavoured to make some 
reparation for the universal negligence of my prede- 
cessors, by inserting great numbers of compounded 
words, as may be found under afier^fore, nev), night, 
fair, and many more These, numerous as they are, 
might be multipbed, but that use and curiosity are 
here satisfied, and the frame of our language and 
modes of our combination amply discovered 
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Of S0M6 forius v-p compositioiij sucb. as th.at by 
wkcb re is prefixed to , epetition^ and U7i to 
signify contrariety or privation^ all the examples 
cannot be accumulated, because tbe use of these 
particles, if not wholly arbitiary, is so little limiLed, 
that they are hourly aflSxed to new words as occa- 
sion requires, or is imagined to require them. 

There is another kind of composition more fre- 
quent in our language than perhaps in any other, 
fi om which arises to foreigners the greatest difficulty. 
We modify the signification of many veibs by a 
particle subjomed , as to come off, to escape by a 
fetch , to fall on, to attack, to fall off, to apostatize ; 
to break off, to stop abruptly , to hear out, to justify } 
to fall in, to comply , to give over, to cease , to set 
off, to embellish , to set in, to begin a continual 
tenour, to set out, to begin a course or journey j 
to take off, to copy , with innumerable' expressions 
of the same kind, of which some appear wddly irre- 
gular, being so far distant from the sense of the 
simple words, that no sagacity will be able to tiace 
the steps by which they arrived at the present use 
These I have noted with great care , and though I 
cannot flatter myself that the collection is complete, 
I beheve I have so far assisted the students of our 
language, that this kind of phraseology will be no 
longer insuperable , and the combmations of verbs 
and particles, by chance omitted, will be easily ex- 
plained by companson with those that may be found. 

Many words yet stand supported only by the name 
of Hailey, Ainsworth, Phtlipi, or the contracted 
jDict for Dictionaries subjomed , of these I am not 
always certain that they are read m any book but 
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tlie works of lexicographers. OfsuchThave omitted 
many, because I had ne^'cr read them , and many 
I hare inserted, because they may perhaps exist, 
though they hai e escaped my notice * they are, how- 
erer, to be yet considered as resting only upon the 
credit of formei dictionaries Others, which I con- 
sidered as useful, or know to be proper, though I 
could not at present support them by authorities, 
I have suffered to stand upon my ou n attestation, 
claiming the same pnniege uith my predecessors, 
of being sometimes credited without proof. 

The words, thus selected and disposed, are gram- 
matically considered; they are referred to the dif- 
ferent parts of speech , traced, when they are irre- 
gularly inflected, through their lanous termina- 
tions, and illustrated by obsenations, not indeed of 
great or sinking importance, separately considered, 
but necessaiy to the elucidation of our language, 
and hitherto neglected or forgotten by English 
grammarians 

That part of my work on which I expect malig- 
nity most frequently to fasten, is the ej^pJnnaiion , 
in which I cannot hope to satisfy those who are 
perhaps not inclined to be pleased, since I have not 
always been able to satisfy myself To interpret 
a language by itself is lery difficult, many words 
cannot be explained by synonymes, because the idea 
signified by them has not more than one appella- 
tion ; nor by paraphrase, because simple ideas can- 
not be described When the nature of things is un- 
known, or the notion unsettled and indefinite, and 
vanous in various minds, the words by which such 
notions are conveyed, or such thmgs denoted, wdl 
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be ambiguous and pei-plexed. And such is the 
fate of hapless lexicogi*aphy, tliat not only darkness, 
but light, impedes and disti esses it, things may be 
not only too little, but too much known, to be hap- 
pily illustrated To eyplam, requires the use of 
terms less abstiuse than that which is to be ex- 
plained, and such terms cannot always be found , 
for as nothing can be proved but by supposing 
something intuitively known, and evident inthout 
pi oof, so nothing can be defined but by the use of 
words too plain to admit a definition 

Other words there arc, of which the sense is too 
subtle and evanescent to be fixed in a paraphrase , 
such aie all those w’liich aie by the grammanans 
termed expletives, and, m dead languages, are suf- 
fered to pass for empty sounds, of no other use than 
to fill a verse, oi to modulate a penod, but nhich 
are easily perceived in hying tongues to have pou er 
and emphasis, though it be sometimes such as no 
othei foim of expression can convey 

My labour has likewise been much inci eased by a 
class of verbs too frequent in the English language, 
of which the signification is So loose and general, the 
use so vague and indeterminate, and the senses de- 
torted so widely from the fii'st idea, that it is hard to 
trace them thiough the maze of vanatiou, to catch 
them on the bnnk of uttei inanity, to circumscribe 
them by any limitations, or interpi et them by any 
words of distmctand settled meaning, such are bear, 
breal, come, cast, full, get, give, do, put, set, go, 
run, make, take, turn, throxo If of these the wiiole 
power is not accurately delivered, it must be re- 
membered, that while our language is yet living. 
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nnd vanablc by the caprice of every one that speaks 
it, these nords are Jiourly shifting their relations, 
and can no more be ascertained in a dictionar)’', 
tlian a grove, in the agitation of a storm, can be 
accurately delineated from its pictiiie in the natci. 

The particles are among all nations applied ivith 
so great latitude, that they aie not easily reducible 
under any regular scheme of explication: this dif- 
ficulty IS not less, nor perhaps greatei, in English, 
than in other languages 1 hai e laboured them mtli 
diligence, I hope with success , such at least as can be 
expected in a task, which no man, hou ei cr learned 
or sagacious, has yet been able to perform. 

Some words there aie which I cannot explain, 
because I do not understand tliem ; these might 
have been omitted very often with little inconveni- 
ence, but I would not so far indulge my vanity, as 
to decline this confession: for when Tully owns 
himself Ignorant whether k'sst/s, m the twehe ta- 
bles, means afimoal so? 2 g, oi mour?Jtng garment, 
and Aristotle doubts whether ov^eu;, m the Iliad, 
signifies a mule, or muleteer, I may surely, without 
shame, lea^e some obscunties to happier industry, 
or future information. 

Tliengourof interpretative lexicography requires 
that the ecr-planatiQn,and the Xuord explained, should 
diealxoapsi ecipi ocal, thisihave always endeavoured, 
but could not alw^ays attain. Words are seldom ex- 
actly synonymous, a new teim was not introduced, 
but because the former w'as thought inadequate; 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few 
ideas have many names. It was then necessary to 
use the proximate word, for the deficiency of single 
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terms can very seldom be supplied by circumlocu- 
tion , nor IS the inconvenience gieat of such muti- 
lated interpretations, because the sense may easily 
be collected entire from the examples. 

In eveiy word of extensive use, it was lequisite to 
mark the progress of its meaning, and show by what 
gradations of intermediate sense it has passed from 
its primitive to its remote and accidental significa- 
tion, so that every foicgoing explanation should 
tend to that which follows, and the series be regu- 
larly concatenated fiom the first notion to the last 
This IS specious, but not always practicable, 
kindred senses may be so mtcnvoven, that the pei- 
plexity cannot be disentangled, noi any reason be 
assigned why one should be ranged before the other 
Wlien the radical idea branches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a consecutive senes be formed 
of senses in their nature collateral? The shades of 
meaning sometimes pass imperceptibly into each 
other, so that though on one side they apparently 
diflPer, yet it is impossible to maik the point of con- 
tact Ideas of the same race, though not exactly 
alike, are sometimes so little different, that no words 
can express the dissimilitude, though the mind easily 
perceives it, when they ai e exhibited together , and 
sometimes there is such a confusion of acceptations, 
that discernment is weaned, and distinction puzzled, 
and perseverance herself huines to an end, by 
crowding together what she cannot separate 
These complaints of difficulty will, by those that 
have never considered words beyond their popular 
use, be thought only the jargon of a man willing to 
magnify his labours, and proem e veneration to his 
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studies by involution and obscunty. But every art 
is obscuie to , those that have not learned it: this 
unceitamty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is 
well known to those who have joined plidosophy 
mth grammar, and if I have not expressed .them 
very clearly, it must be remembered that I am speak- 
ing of that which words are insujGficient to explain. 
^ The'oiiginal sense of words is often driven out of 
use by their metaphorical acceptations, yet must be 
inseited for the sake of a regular origination. .Thus 
I’ know not whether m dour is used for material 
heat, or yihe\heYjiagrant, in English, ever signifies 
the same with burning , yet such are the piimitive 
ideas of these words, nhich are therefore set first, 
though ivithout examples, that the figuiative senses 
may be icommodiously deduced . 

Such IS the exuberance of signification winch 
many words have obtained, that it was scarcely 
possible to collect all their senses , ' sometimes the 
meaning of denvatives must be sought in the 
mother term, and sometimes deficient explanations 
of the primitive may be supplied in the train -of 
'denvation ' In any case of doubt or difficulty, it 
will be always proper to examme all the words of 
the same race, for some words are slightly passed 
over to avoid repetition, some admitted easier and 
dealer explanation than others, and all will be 
better understood, as they are consideied in greater 
variety of structui es and relations.' - . . 

All the interpretations' of woids are not written 
' with the same skdl, oi the same happiness things 
equally easy an themselves are not all equally easy 
to any single mnid Every wTiter of a long work 

VOL II E 
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commits erroursj ivliere there appears neither am- 
bigiuty to mislead, nor ohscttrity to confound him , 
and m a search hke this, many felicities of expres- 
sion mil be casually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels mil be forgotten, and many particulars 
will admit improvement from a mind utterly un- 
equal to the tvhole performance. 

But many seeming faults are to be imputed rather 
to the nature of the undertaking, than the negh- 
gence of the performer. Thus some explanations 
are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the 
female of the stag, stag, the male of the hind some- 
times easier words are changed into harder, as burial 
into sepulture or interment, dnei' into desiccatiie, 
drpness into stcaty or aridity, ft into paiorysni; 
for the easiest word, whatever it be, can never be 
translated into one more easy. But easiness and 
difficulty are merely relative ; and if the present pre- 
valence of our language should mvite foreigners to 
this dictionary, many will be assisted by those words 
which now seem only to increase or produce ob- 
scurity. For this reason I have endeavoured fre- 
quently to join a Teutomck and Roman interpreta- 
tion, as to cheer, to gladden, or exhilarate, that every 
learner of English maybe assisted by his own tongue. 

The solution of all difficulties, and the supply 
of aU defects, must be sought m the examples, sub- 
jomed to the various senses of each word, and ranged 
according to the tune of their authors 

TThen I first collected these authorities, I was 
desirous that every quotation should be useful to 
some other end than the illustration of a word ; I 
therefore extracted from philosophers principles of 
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science; from lustorians remarkable facts; from 
cbymists complete processes ; from divines striking 
exhortations ; and from poets beautiful descnptions. 
Such is design, while it is yet at a distance from 
execution. "When the time called upon me to 
range this accumulation of elegance and wisdom 
into an alphabetical senes, I soon discovered that 
the bulk of my volumes would fright away the 
student, and was forced to depart from my scheme 
of including all that was pleasing or useful in 
English hterature, and reduce my transcripts very 
often to clusters of words, in which scarcely any 
meaning is retained; thus to the weariness of copy- 
ing, I was condemned to add the vexation of ex- 
punging. Some passages I have yet spaied, which 
may relieve the labour of verbal searches, and in- 
tersperse with verdure and flowers the dusty deserts 
of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to 
be considered as conveying the sentiments or doc- 
tnne of their authors, the word, for the sake of 
which they are inserted, with all , its appendant 
clauses, has been carefully preserved ; but it may 
sometimes happen, by hasty detruncation, that the 
general tendency of the sentence may be changed: 
the divme may desert his tenets, or tlie phdosophei 
his system. 

Some of the examples have been taken from 
writers who were nevei mentioned as masters of 
elegance, or models oft style ;j but words must be 
sought where thfey aie used; and m what pages, 
eminent for punty, can terms of manufacture or 
agnculture be founds Many quotations serve no 

E 2 
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otlier purpose than that of pronng the bare ex- 
istence of nords, and are therefore selected ndth 
less scrupulousness than those nhich are to teach 
their structures and relations. 

My pmpose n as to admit no testimony of living 
authors, that I might not be misled by partiality, 
and that none of my cotemporaries might ha^ e rea- 
son to complain ; nor have I departed from this re- 
solution, but vrhen some performance of uncommon 
excellence evcited my veneration, when my memory 
supplied me, from late books, ivith an example that 
was wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderness of 
friendship, solicited admission for a favounte name. 

So far have I been from any care to grace my 
pages with modem decorations, that I have studi- 
ously endeavoured to collect examples and authori- 
ties from the ^vnters before tlie restoration, whose 
works I regard as the Xt.eUs of English nnd^led, as 
the pure sources of genuine diction Our language, 
for almost a century, ..has, by the concurrence of 
many causes, been gradually departing from its 
original Teutonick character, and deviating towards 
a Gallick stmcture and phraseology, from •nhich it 
ought to be our endeavour to recal it, by making 
our ancient volumes the ground-work of style, ad- 
mitting among the additions of later times, only 
such as may supply real deficiencies, such as are 
readily adopted by the gemus of our tongue, and 
incorporate easily with our native idioms. 

But as every language has a time of rudeness ante- 
cedent to perfection, as weU as of false refinement 
and declension, I have been cautious lest my zeal 
for antiqmty might driie me into times too remote. 
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and crowd my book witb, words now no longer un- 
derstood. I bare fixed Sidney’s work for the bound- 
ary, beyond wbicb I make few excursions. Irom tbe 
authors wbicb rose m tbe tune of Elizabeth, a speech 
might be formed adequate to all tbe purposes of use 
and elegance. If tbe language of theology were ex- 
tracted fi'om Hooker and tbe translation of tbe Bible; 
tbe terms of natural knowledge Horn Bacon ; tbe 
phrases of pobcy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; 
tbe dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenser and 
Sidney, and tbe diction of common bfe from Shake- 
speare, few ideas would be lost to mankind for want 
of Engbsb words, in which they might be expressed. 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, nnless it 
be so combined as that its meaning is apparently 
determined by the tract and tenour of tbe sentence ; 
such passages I have therefore chosen, and when it 
happened that any author gave a definition of a 
teim, or such an explanation as is equivalent to a 
definition, I ha^ e placed his authority as a supple- 
ment to my own, without regard to the chronolo- 
gical order, that is otherwise observed 

Some words, indeed, stand unsupported by any 
authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns 
or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular 
and constant analogy, or names of things seldom 
occurnng in books, or words of which I have reason 
to doubt the existence. 

There is more danger of censure from the mul- 
tiplicity than paucity of examples ; authorities will 
sometimes seem to have been accumulated without 
necessity or use, and perhaps some will be found, 
which might, without loss, have been omitted. 
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But a work of this kind is not hastily to be charged 
with superfluities : those quotations, which to care- 
less or unskilful perusers appear only to repeat the 
same sense, will often exhibit, to a more accurate ex- 
ammei, diveisities of signification, or, at least, afibrd 
diflPerent shades of the same meanmg : one will show 
the word apphed to persons, another to things , one 
will express an ill, another a good, and a third a 
neutral sense , one will prove the expression genuine 
from an ancient author ; another will show it elegant 
from a modem : a doubtful authonty is corroborated 
by another of more credit; an ambiguous sentence 
is ascertained by a passage clear and determinate ' 
the word, how often soever repeated, appears vnth 
new associates and in different combinations, and 
eveiy quotation contiibutes something to the sta- 
bility or enlargement of the language 

WTien nords are used eqmvocally, I receive them 
m either sense ; when they are metaphoiical, I adopt 
them in then primitive acceptation 

I have sometimes, though rarely, yielded to the 
temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of sentiments, 
by showing how one author copied the thoughts 
and diction of another . such quotations are indeed 
little more than repetitions, which might justly be 
censured, did they not gratify the mind, by afford- 
ing a kmd of mtellectual history. 

Tlie various syntactical structures occurring in 
the examples have been carefully noted , the hcence 
or negligence with which many words have been 
hitherto used has made our style capncious and in- 
determinate, when the different combinations of 
the same woid aie exhibited together, the prefer- 
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ence is readily given to piopriety, and I have often 
endeavoured to dnect the choice. 

Thushave I laboured by settling the orthography, 
displaying the analogy, regulating the structuies^ 
and ascertaining tlie signification of Enghsh woids, 
to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer: 
Eut I have not always executed my oivn scheme, 
or satisfied my own expectations. The work, what- 
ever proofs of diligence and attention it may ex- 
hibit, is yet capable of many improvements: the 
orthography which I recommend is still contro- 
vertible , the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, 
and perhaps frequently en oncous , the explanations 
are sometimes too mu6h contracted, and sometimes 
too much difiused, the significations are distin- 
guished rather with subtilty than skill, and the at- 
tention is harassed ivith unnecessaiy minuteness 

The examples are too often injudiciously trun- 
cated, and perhaps sometimes, I hope very rarely, 
alleged in a mistaken sense , for m making this col- 
lection I trusted more to memory, than, in a state 
of disquiet and embarrassment, memory can con- 
tain, and purposed to supply at the review what 
was left incomplete in the first transcnption. 

Many terms appropriated to particular occupa- 
tions, though necessary and significant, are un- 
doubtedly omitted, and of the woids most studi- 
ously considered and exemphfied, many senses have 
escaped observation. 

Yet these failures, however frequent, may admit 
extenuation and apology. To have attempted 
much is always laudable, even when the enterpnze 
IS above the strength that ‘undertakes it' to lest 
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below his own aim is incident to evejry one whose 
fancy is active, and whose views are comprehen- 
sivej nor is any man satisfied with himself be- 
cause he has done much, but because he can con- 
ceive little When first I engaged in this woik, 
I resolved to leave neither woids nor things un- 
examined, and pleased myself with a prosjiect of 
the hours which I should revel away in feasts of 
literature, the obscure recesses of northern learn- 
ing which I should enter and ransack, the trea- 
sures with which I expected every search into those 
neglected mines to reward my labour, and the 
tnumph "With which I should display my acquisi- 
tions to mankind. When I had thus inquired into 
the onginal of words, I resolved to show likewise 
my attention to things, to pieice deep into every 
science, to inquire the nature of eveiy substance 
of which I inserted the name, to limit every idea 
by a definition strictly logical, and exhibit every 
production of art or nature m an accurate descrip- 
tion, that my book might be in place of all other 
dictionaiies whether appellative or technical. But 
these weie the dreams of a poet doomed at last to 
nake a lexicographer. I soon found that it is too 
late to look for instruments, when the work calls 
for execution, and that whatever abihties I had 
brought to my task, with those I must finally pei- 
form it To deliberate whenever I doubted, to 
inquire whenever I nas ignorant, would have pro- 
tracted the undertaking without end, and, per- 
haps, without much impi ovement , for I did not 
find by my first experiments, that what I had not 
of ray oivn was easily to be obtained* I saw that 
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one jnquirj' only gave occasion to anotlier, that 
hook referred to book, that to search was not always 
to find, and to find was not alw^ays to he infonned ; 
and. that thus to pursue perfection Avas, like the 
first inhabitants of Arcadia, to chase the sun, 
which, when they had reached flie lull wdiere he 
seemed to rest, was still beheld at the same distance 
from them. 

I then contracted my design, detemiimug to 
confide in myself, and no longer to solicit au\ili- 
aries, which produced nioie incumbrance than as- 
sistance j by this I obtained at least one advantage, 
that I set limits to my woik, which w ould in time 
be ended, though not completed. 

Despondency has never so far prevailed as to 
depress me to neghgence; some faults wall at last 
appeal to be the effects of anxious diligence and 
peisei'ering activity. The nice and subtle ramifi- 
cations of meaning iverc not easily avoided by a 
mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the 
necessity of disentangling combinations, and sepa- 
ratmg simditudes Many of the distmctions-Avhich 
to common readers appear useless and idle, wall be 
found real and important by men versed in the 
school philosophy, wathout which no dictionary can 
ever be accurately compiled, or skilfully examined. 

Some senses howevei there aie, which, .though 
not the same, are yet so nearly allied, that they are 
often confounded Most men think' indistinctly, 
and theiefore cannot speak with exactness, and 
■consequently some examples might be indifferently 
put to either signification this uncertamty is not 
to be imputed to me, who do not form, but registei 
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tte language, who do not teach men how they 
should think, but relate how they have hitherto 
expressed them thoughts. 

' The imperfect sense of some examples I la- 
mented, but could not lemedy, and hope they will 
be compensated by mnumerable passages selected 
with propnety, and presented with exactness , some 
shming with sparks of imagmation, and some re- 
plete with treasures of wisdom 

The orthography and etymology, though imper- 
fect, are not imperfect for want of care, but be- 
cause care will not always be successful, and recol- 
lection or information come too late for use. 

That many terms of art and manufacture are 
omitted, must be frankly acknowledged, but for 
this defect I may boldly allege that it was unavoid- 
able . I could not visit caverns to learn the miner’s 
language, nor take a voyage to perfect my skill m 
the dialect of naiogation, nor visit the warehouses 
of merchants, and shops of artificers, to gam the 
names of wares, tools, and operations, of which no 
mention is found in books , what favourable acci- 
dent, or easy inquiry bi ought within my reach, has 
not been neglected, but it had been a hopeless 
labour to glean up words, by courting living m- 
formation, and contesting with the suUenness of 
one, and the roughness of another 

To furnish the academicians della Crusca iMth 
ivords of this kind, a senes of comedies called La 
Tiein, or The Fair, was professedly wntten by 
Buonaroti , but I had no such assistant, and therefore 
was content to want what they must have wanted 
likewise, had they not luckily been so supplied 
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Nor are all v,ords which are not found in the 
vocabulary, to be lamented as omissions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile pait of the people, the 
diction IS m a great measure casual and mutable j 
many of then terms are fonned for some temporary 
or local convenience, and though current at certain 
times and places, are in others utteily unknown. 
This fugith e cant, which is always m a state of in- 
crease or decay, cannot be regarded as any part of 
the durable materials of a language, and therefore 
must be suffered to perish with other things un- 
^\orthy of presentation. 

Care mil sometimes betray to tlie appearance 
of negligence. He that is catching oppoitunities 
which seldom occur, will suffer those to pass by 
unregarded, which he expects hourly to return; 
he that is searching for rare and remote things, 
ivill neglect those that are obvious and familiar: 
thus many of the most common and cursory words 
have been inserted with little illustration, because 
m gathering the authoiities, I forbore to copy 
those which I thought likely to occur whenever 
they were wanted. , It is lemarkable that, m re- 
viewing my collection, I found the word sea un- 
,e\eraphfied. 

Thus it happens, that in things difficult theie is 
danger fiom ignoiance, and m things easy from 
confidence ; the mind, afraid of greatness, and dis- 
dainful of littleness, hastily withdraws herself from 
painful searches, and passes with' scornful i-apidity 
over tasks not adequate to her powers, sometimes 
too secure for caution, and again too anxious for 
vigoious effort; sometmies idle in a plain path, and 
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sometimes distracted in labyrinths, and dissipated 
by different intentions. 

A large work is difficult' because it is large, even 
though all its parts might singly be perfonned with 
facility, where there are, many things to be done, 
each must be allowed its shaie of time and labour, 
111 the propoi tion only which it bears to the whole , 
noi can it be expected, that the stones which form 
the dome of a temple, should be squared and po- 
lished like the diamond of a ring. > 

Of the event’ of this work, for which, having 
laboured it with so much application, I cannot but 
have some degree of parental fondness, it is nritural 
to form conjectures Those who have been per- 
suaded to think well of my design, will require that 
it should fix our language, and put a stop to those 
alterations which time and chance have hitherto 
been suffered to make in it without opposition. 
With this consequence I wdl confess that I flattered 
myself for a while , but now begin to fear that I 
have indulged expectation which neither reason nor 
experience can justify When we see men grow 
old and die at a certain time one after another, 
from centmy to century, we laugh at the elixir 
that pi onuses to prolong life to a thousand yeais, 
and with equal justice may the lexicographer be 
dended, who being able to produce no example of 
a nation that has preserved then words and phrases 
fiom mutability, shall imagine that his dictionary 
can embalm his language, and secme it from cor- 
luptiou and decay, that it is in his power to change 
sublunary nature, and clear the world at once from 
folly, 1 unity, and affectation. 
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With this hope, however, academies have been 
instituted, to guaid the avenues of their languages, 
to retam fugitives, and repulse intruders , but their 
vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain, 
sounds are too volatile and subtile for legal re- 
straints , to encham syllables, and to lash the wind, 
are equally the undertakings of pnde, unwilling to 
measure its desires by its stiength. The French 
language has visibly changed under the inspection 
of the academy , the style of Amelot’s translation 
of father Paul is obsenTd by Le Courayer to be 
un feu passt, and no Italian will maintain, that 
the diction of any modem UTitei is not peiceptibly 
different fi om that of Boecace, Machiavel, or Caro. 

Total and sudden transformations of a language 
seldom happen , conquests and migrations are now 
very rare, but there are other causes of change, 
which, though slow in their opeiation, and invisible 
in their progress, are perhaps as much superior to 
human resistance, as the revolutions of the sky, oi 
intumescence of the tide. Commerce, however ne- 
cessaiy, however lucrative, as it depraves the man- 
ners, corrupts the languagej they that have fre- 
quent mtercourse with strangers, to whom they en- 
deavour to accommodate themselves, must in time 
learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which serves 
the traffickeis on the 'Mediterranean and Indian 
coasts. Tins will not always be confined to the ex-' 
change, the warehouse, or the poi t, but will be com- 
municated by degrees to other ranks of the people, 
and be at last incorporated with the cunent speech. 

There are likemseinternal causes equally forcible. 
The language most likely to continue long without^ , 
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alteration, would be that of a nation jaised a little, 
and but a little, above barbarity, secluded from 
strangers, and totally employed in procurmg the 
conveniencies of life , either without books, or, like 
some of the Mahometan countnes, with veiy few. 
men thus busied and unlearned, having only such 
ivords as common use reqmres, would peihaps long 
continue to express the same notions by the same 
signs But no such constancy can be expected in a 
people pohshed by arts, and classed by subordination, 
where one part of the community is sustained and 
accommodated by the labour of the other. Those 
who have much leisure to think, will always be 
enlarging the stock of ideas , and every increase of 
knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce 
new words, or combinations of words T\Tien the 
mind IS unchained from necessity, it will range after 
convenience , when it is left at large m the fields of 
speculatiou, it will shift opinions , as any custom is 
disused, the woids that expressed it must perish with 
It , as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate 
speech in the same proportion as it alters practice. 

As by the cultn ation of vanous sciences, a lan- 
guage IS amplified, it ivill be more furnished with 
words deflected from their origmal sense j the gco- 
metncian will talk of a courtier’s zemth, or the 
cccentnck \ irtue of a w'lld hero, and the physician 
of sanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays 
Copiousness of speech will gne opportunities to ca- 
pricious choice, by winch some words will be pre- 
fer! ed, and others degraded, vicissitudes of fashion 
will enforce the use of new', or extend the sifniifica- 
tion of known tenns Tlie tropes of poetry will 
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make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical 
will, become the current sense: pronunciation will 
be varied by lerity or ignorance, and the pen must 
at length comply with the tongue ; illiterate wnters 
will, at one time or other, by publick infatuation, 
rise into renown, who, not knowing the onginai 
import of words, will use them with colloquial li- 
centiousness, confound distinction, and forget pro- 
priety. As politeness increases, some expressions 
will be considered as too gross and vulgar for the 
dehcate, others as too formal and ceremomous for 
the gay and airy ; new phrases are therefore adopted, 
which must, for the same reasons, be in time dis- 
missed. Swift, in his petty treatise on the English 
language, allows that new words must sometimes 
be mtroduced, but proposes that none should be 
suffered to become obsolete. But what makes a 
word obsolete, more than general agreement to for- 
bear it? and how shall it be continued, when it con- 
veys an offensive idea, or recalled agam into the 
mouths of mankmd, when it has once become unfa- 
raihar by disuse, and unpleasing by Unfamdianty^ 
There is another cause of alteration more pre- 
valent than any other, which yet in the present state 
of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of 
two languages will produce a third distinct from 
both, and they will always be mixed, where the 
chief parts of education, and the most conspicuous 
accomplishment, is sb'll in ancient or m foreign 
tongues He that has long cultivated another lan- 
guage, wdl find its words and combmations crowd 
upon his memory; and haste and negligence, refine- 
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ment and affectation, will obtrude bon owed terms 
and e’votick expiessions 

The great pest of speech is frequency of trans- 
lation No book was ever turned from one language 
into anotker, withioutimpartmg something of its na- 
tive idiom , this is the most mischievous and com- 
prehensive mnovation ; single words may entei by 
thousands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue 
the same ; but new phiaseology changes much at 
once ; it alters not the single stones of the build- 
ing, but the order of the columns If an academy 
should be established for the cultivation of our st^ le , 
which I, who can never wish to see dependence mul- 
tiplied, hope the spirit of Enghsh liberty mil hinder 
or destroy, let them, instead of compiling grammars 
and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, 
to stop the licence of translators, whose idleness and 
ignorance^ if it be suffered to pi oceed, mil reduce 
us to babble a dialect of France 

If the changes that we fear be thus irresistible, 
what remains but to acquiesce mth silence, as in 
the other lusurmountable distresses of humanity? It 
remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that 
we palliate ^hat ve cannot cure. Life may be 
lengthened by care, though death cannot be ulti- 
mately defeated : tongues, like governments, have 
a natural tendency to degeneration , we have long 
presen-ed ourrionstitution, let us make some strug- 
gles for our language 

In liope of giving longevity to that which its own 
natuie foibids to be immortal, I liaAe devoted tins 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of mv 
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country, tliat we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology, ■without a contest, to the nations of the 
continent. The chief glory of e\ery people anses 
from its authors : whether I shall add any thing 
by my own writings to^ the reputation of English 
hterature, must be left to time : much of my life 
has been lost under the pressures of disease , much 
has been trifled away; and much has always been 
spent in provision foi the day that was passing over 
me; but I shall not think my employment useless 
or Ignoble, if by my assistance foreign nations, and 
distant ages, gam access to the piopagators of know- 
ledge, and understand the teachers of truth , if my 
labours afford hght to the repositones of science, 
and add celebiity to Bacon, to Hooker, to hlilton, 
and to Boyle 

When I am animated by this wish, I look with 
pleasure on my book, howevei defective, and deliver 
it to the world with the spirit of a man that has en- 
deavoured well. That it will mimedmtely become 
popular I have not promised to myself : a few wild 
blunders, and nsible absurdities, fiora which no 
work of such multiphcity was ever free, may foi a 
tune furnish folly with laughter, and haiden igno- 
lunce mto contempt ; but useful ddigence will, at 
last prevail, and there never can be wanting some 
who distmguish desert ; w'ho wiU consider that no 
dictionary of a hving tongue ever can be perfect, 
smce, while it is hastenmg to publication, some 
words are budding, and Some falhng away, that a 
whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and ety- 
mology, and that even a whole life would not be 
sufficient, that he whose design includes whatever 
TOL ii r 
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language can express, must often speak of what^e 
does not understand; tliat a wiiter will sometimes 
be JiuiTied by eagerness to the end, and sometmies 
famt witli Weariness under a task, which ^cahger 
Compares to the labours of the anril and the mine; 
that what is obvious is hot always known, and what 
is known is not always present ; that sudden fits of 
inadvertency will surprise vigilance, shght avoca*- 
tions Will seduce attention, and casual eclipses of 
the mind will darken learning , and that the writei 
shall often in vain trace his memoiy at the moment 
of need,, for that which yesterday he knew with lu^ 
tmtive readiness, and which will come uncalled into 
Ins thoughts to-monow» 

In this woik, when it shall be found that ninch 
is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much like- 
wise is performed, and though no book was ever 
spared out of tenderness to the author, and the 
world IS little sohcitous to know whence proceed 
the faults of that which it condemns , yet it may 
gratify curiosity to mfomi it, that the Enghsli 
DictiOnaiy was written with little assistance of the 
learned, and Without any patronage of the great; 
not in the soft obscuiities of retiiement, or under 
the sheltei of academick bowers, but amidst incon- 
venience and distraction, m sickness and in sorrow 
It may repress the triumph of malignant cnticisni 
to observe, that if our language is not here fully 
displayed, I have only failed in an attempt which 
no human powers have hitherto completed. If the 
lexicons of ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, 
and comprised in a few volumes, be yet, aftei the 


tod of successive agesrJna,dequate and delusive , if 
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tte aggregated knowledge, and co-operating dili- 
gence of the Italian academicians, did not secure 
them from the censure of Beni , if the embodied 
criticks of France, when fifty years had been spent 
upon their work, were obhged to change its eco- 
nomy, and give their second edition another fonn, 
I may surely be contented without the praise of 
perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom 
of solitude, what would it avail me? I have pro- 
tracted my work till most of those whom I wished 
to please have sunk into the grave, and success and 
miscarriage are empty sounds ; I therefore dismiss 
it nith frigid tranquiUity, having bttle to fear or 
hope from censure or from praise. 
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When tlie woiks of Shakespeare are, aftei so , 
many editions, again offered to the pubhck, it wiU 
doubtless be mquired, why Shakespeare stands in 
more need of cntical assistance than any other of 
the Enghsh wnters, and what are the deficiencies 
of the late attempts, which another editor may 
hope to supply? 

The business of him that repubhshes an ancient 
book IS, to correct what is corrupt, and to explam 
what is obscure. To have a text corrupt in many 
places, and in many doubtful, is, among the authors 
that have written smce the use of types, almost pe- 
culiar to Shakespeare Most writers, by publishing 
their own works, prevent all vanous readmgs, and 
preclude aU conjectural cnticism. Books indeed 
are sometimes published after the death of him 
who produced them, but they are better secured 
from corruption than these unfortunate compo- 
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sitions They subsist in a single copy, written or 
revised by the author; and the faults of the printed 
volume can be only faults of one descent. 

But of the works of Shakespeare the condition 
has been fer different: he sold them, not to be 
printed, but to be played. They were immediately 
copied for the actors, and multiphed by transcript 
after transcript, vitiated by the blunders of the 
penman, or changed by the affectation of the player ; 
perhaps enlarged to mtroduce a jest, or mutilated 
to shorten the repiesentation; and printed at last 
without the concurrence of the author, without the 
consent of the proprietor, from compilations made 
by chance or by stealth out of the separate parts 
•written for the theatre ; and thus thrust into the 
world surreptitiously and hastily, they suffered 
another depravation from the ignorance and neg- 
ligence of the printers, as every man who knows 
the state of the press in that age will readily 
conceive 

It is not easy for mvention to bring together so 
many causes concurring to ntiate the text. No 
other author ever gave up his works to fortune and 
tune with so httle care : no books could be left in 
hands so likely to injure them, as plays frequently 
acted, yet continued in manuscript : no other tran- 
scribers were likely to be so little qualified for their 
task as those who copied for the stage, at a time 
when the lower ranks of the people were imiversally 
illiterate; no other editions were made from frag- 
ments so minutely broken, and so fortmtously re- 
umted ; amd in no othei age was the art of printing 
in such unskilful hands 
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With the causes of corruption that make the 
revisal of Shakespeare’s dramatick pieces necessary, 
may be enumerated the causes of obscuiity, which 
may be partly imputed to his age, and partly to 
himself. 

When a wiiter outlives his coutemporanes, and 
remams almost the only unforgotten name of a 
distant time, he is necessarily obscure. Every age 
has its modes of speech, and its cast of thought ; 
which) though easily explained when there are many 
books to be compared with each other, become 
sometimes unintelligible, and always difficult, when 
there are no parallel passages that may conduce to 
their illustration Shakespeare is the first con- 
siderable author of subhme or familiar dialogue in 
our language Of the books which he read, and 
fiom which he foimed his style, some perhaps have 
perished, and the rest are neglected. His imita- 
tions are therefore unnoted, his allusions are un- 
discovered, and many beauties, both of pleasantry 
and greatness, are lost with the objects to which 
they were umted, as the figures vaiush when the 
canvas has decayed. 

It IS the great excellence of Shakespeare, that 
he drew his scenes from nature, and from life. He 
copied the manners of the world then passmg be- 
fore him, and has more allusions than other poets 
to the traditions and superstition of the vulgar; 
which must therefore be traced before he can be 
understood 

He wrote at a time when our poetical language 
Was yet unfonned, when the meamng of our pluuses 
was yet m fluctuation, when words were adopted at 
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pleasluc fiom the neiglibouung languages, and 
wlule the Saxon was still visibl)’’ mingled in om 
diction. The reader is thciefore cmbarmssed at 
once \Mth dead and with foreign languages, with 
obsoleteness and innovation. In fliat ago, as in all 
others, fashion produced phraseology, which suc- 
ceeding fashion swept away before its nieamng was 
generally known, or sufficiently authorized: and 
m that age, above all others, oxpeiinicnts w^ere 
made upon our language, which distorted its com- 
binations, and disturbed its unifomnt)’. 

If Shakespeai c has difficulties above other w nters, 
j it is to be imputed to the nature of his w ork, winch 
icquircd the use of the common colloquial language , 
and consequently admitted many phrases allusive, 
elliptical, and proverbial, such as we speak and hear 
eveiy hour witliout obsennng them , and of which, 
beuig now familial, we do not suspect that they 
can ever grow uncouth, or that, being now ob\uous, 
they can ever seem remote 

These are the piineipal causes of the obsCuiity 
of Shakespeare, to which might be added the ful- 
ness of idea, which might sometimes load his words 
with more sentiment than they could conveniently 
convey, and that rapidity of imagmation which 
might hurry him to a second thought before he 
had fully explained the firat. But my opinion is, 
that very few tif his hnes were difficult to lii$ au- 
dience, and that he used such expressions as were 
then common, though the paucity of contemporary 
wnteis makes them now seem peculiar 

Authors arc often piaiscd foi improvement, oi 
blamed foi imiovatiou, with veiy httle justice, by 
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those who read few othei books of the same age. 
Addison himself has been so unsucoessful in enu- 
merating the words with which Milton has enriched 
our language, as perhaps not to have named one of 
which Milton was the author , and Bentley has -yet 
more unhappily praised him as the introducer of 
those elisions into Enghsh poetry, which had been 
used fiom the fiist essays of versification among us, 
and which Milton was indeed the last that practised. 

Another impediment, not the least vexatious to 
the commentatoi,is the exactness with which Shake- 
speaie followed his authois. Instead of dilating 
his thoughts into generahties, and expressmg in- 
cidents with poetical latitude, he often combines 
cncumstances unnecessary to his mam design, only 
because he happened to find them together Such 
passages can be illustrated only by him who has 
read the same story in the very book which Shake- 
speare consulted. 

He that undertakes an edition of Shakespeare, 
has all these difficulties to encounter, and all these 
obstructions to remove 

The coiTuptions of the text will be corrected by 
a careful collation of the oldest copies, by which 
it IS hoped that many restoiations may yet be 
made . at least it will be necessary to collect and 
note the vanation as materials for future criticks , 
foi it very often happens that a ivrong reading has 
affinity to the light. 

In this part all the present editions aie appa- 
rently and intentionally defective The ciiticks did 
not so much as nish to facilitate the labour of those 
that folloned them The same books are still to 
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All the foiTuei cnticks have been so much em- 
ployed on the coiTection of the text, that they have 
not suffieiently attended to the elucidation of pass- 
ages obscured by accident or time. The editor vnll 
endeavour to read the books which the authoi read, 
to trace his knowledge to its source, and compare his 
copies with their originals. If in this part of his de- 
sign he hopes to attam any degree of supeiionty to 
his piedecessors, it must be considered, that he has 
the advantage of their labours; that part of the 
work being alieady done, more care is naturally be- 
stowed on the other part ; and that, to declare the 
tiuth, j\Ir. Rowe and Mr. Pope iveie veiy ignorant 
of the ancient English literature, Di. Warburton 
was detained byraoie important studies, and Mr 
Theobald, if fame be just to his memory, considered 
leainiug only as an mstrument of gam, and made 
no further inquiry after Ins author’s meamng, when 
once he had notes sufficient to embelhsh his page 
nith the expected decorations. 

^Ylth regard to obsolete or pecuhar diction, tlie 
cditoi may perhaps claim some degree of confidence, 
hnnng had more motnes to consider the whole ex- 
tent of oiu language than any other man fioni its 
fiist foraiation. He hopes that, by compaiiug the 
works of Shakespeare with those of lynters nho 
In ed at the same time, immediately preceded, or 
immediately followed lum, he shall be able to ascer- 
tain his ambiguities, disentangle his intncacies, and 
1 eco\ er the meaning of words now lost in the dark- 
ness of antiquity 

Ylicn therefore any obscurity aiises from an al- 
lusion to some othci book, the passage will be 
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quoted. WTien the diction is entangled, it will be 
cleared by a paraphrase or interpietatioii. AA^ien 
the sense is broken by the suppression of part of the 
sentiment m pleasantry or passion, the connexion 
will be supphed. 'inien any forgotten custom is 
hinted, care will be taken to retneve and explam it. 
The meamng assigned to doubtful woids will be 
supported by the authonties of other writers, oi by 
parallel passaged of Shakespeare himself 

Tlie observation of faults and beauties is one of 
the duties of an annotator, which some of Shake- 
speare’s editors have attempted, and some have 
neglected. For this part of his task, and foi tins 
only, was hlr Pope eminently and indisputably 
qualified; nor has Dr Warburton followed him 
with less diligence or less success. But I have 
nevei obsen ed that mankind was much delighted 
or impioved by then astensks, commas, oi double 
commas, of which the only effect is, that they 
preclude the pleasure of judging for ourselves, teach 
the youhg nnd ignorant to decide mthout pnn- 
ciples ; defeat cunosity and discernment, by leaving 
them less to discover , and at last show the opinion 
of the cntick, without the reasons on winch it was 
founded, and without affordmg any light by which 
It may be examined. 

The editor, though he may less delight his own 
vanity, will probably please his reader more, by 
supposing him equally able vnth himself to judge 
of beauties and faults which require no previous 
acquisition of remote knowledge. A descnption 
of the obvious scenes of nature, a representation of 
general hfe, a sentiment of iCflection oi experience. 
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a deduction of conclusive arguments, a forcible 
eruption of effeiTescent passion, are to be con- 
sidered as proportionate to common apprehension, 
unassisted by critical officiousness, smce, to con- 
vince them, nothmg more is reqmsite than ac- 
quamtance with the general state of the world, and 
those faculties which he must almost bring with 
him who would read Shakespeare^ 

But when the beauty anses from some adapta- 
tion of the sentiment to customs worn out of use, 
to opinions not umversally prevalent, or to any ac- 
cidental or mmute particulanty, which cannot be 
supphed by common understanding, oi common 
observation, it is the duty of a commentator to lend 
his assistance. 

The notice of beauties and faults thus hmited, 
will make no distinct part of the design, being re- 
ducible to the explanation of obscure passages. 

The editor does not however intend to preclude 
himself from the comparison of Shakespeare’s senti- 
ments or expression with those of ancient or modem 
authors, or from the display of any beauty not ob- 
vious to the students of poetry , for as he hopes to 
leave his author better understood, he wishes like- 
wise to procure him more rational approbation. 

The formei editors have affected to slight then 
predecessors . but in this edition all that is valuable 
wdl be adopted from every commentator, that po- 
sterity may consider it as includmg all the rest, 
and exhibiting whatever is hitherto known of the 
great father of the Enghsh drama 
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That piaises are without leason lavished on 
the dead, and that the honours due only to excel- 
lence are paid to antiquity, is a complaint likely 
to be always contmued by those, who, being able 
to add nothing to truth, hope foi emmence from 
the heresies of paradox, or those, who, bemg 
forced by disappointment upon consolatory expe- 
dients, are willing to hope from posterity what the 
present age refuses, and flatter themselves that the 
regard, which is yet demed by envy, will be at last 
bestowed by time 

Antiquity, like every other quahty that attracts 
the notice of mankind, has imdoubtedly votaries 
that reverence it, not from reason, but from pre- 
judice. Some seem to admire indiscriminately 
whatever has been long preserved, without con- 
sidering that time has sometimes co-operated With 
chance, all perhaps aie moie willing to lionoui 
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past than piesent 6^:061161106; and tli 6 mmd oon- 
t 6 mplat 6 s genius through the shades of age, as the 
eye surveys the sun through artificial opacity. The 
great contention of cnticism is to find the faults 
of the modems, and the beauties of the ancients 
While an author is yet hvmg, we estimate his powers 
by his worst perfonnance ; and when he is dead, 
we rate them by his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence is 
not absolute and definite, but gradual and compara- 
tive , to works not raised upon principles demonstia- 
tive and scientifick, but appeahng wholly to obser- 
vation and experience, no other test can be apphed 
than length of duration and continuance of esteem 
What mankind have long possessed they have often 
examined and compaied ; and if they persist to value 
the possession, it is because frequent comparisons 
have confirmed opinion m its favour. As among 
the works of nature no man can properly call a 
nver deep, oi a mountain high, without the know- 
ledge of many mountains, and many rivers ; so, in 
the pioductions of gemus, nothing can be styled 
excellent till it has been compared with other woiks 
of the same kind Demonstration immediately dis- 
plays its power, and has nothing to hope or fear 
fiom the flux of years, but works tentative and 
experimental must be estimated by then pioportion 
to the general and collective ability of man, as it is 
discovered in a long succession of endeavours. Of 
the first budding that was raised, it might be with 
certamty determined that it was round or square, 
but whether it was spacious or lofty must have been 
referred to time. The Pythagorean scale of numbers 
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was at once discovered to be perfect; but the poems 
of Homer we yet know not to transcend tbe com- 
mon limits of human intelbgence, but by remaik- 
ing, that nation aftei nation, and century after 
century, has been able to do little more than trans- 
pose Ills incidents, new-name his characters, and 
paiaphrase his sentiments. 

The rei^rence due to writings that have long 
subsisted arises therefore not from any credulous 
confidence in the superior wisdom of past ages, or 
gloomy persuasion of the degeneracy of mankind, 
but is the consequence of acknowledged and in- 
dubitable positions, that what has been longest 
known has been most considered, and nhat is most 
considered is best understood. 

The poet, of whose works I have undertaken the 
revision, may now begin to assume the dignity of an 
ancient, and claim the pnvdege of estabhshed fame 
and prescriptive veneration He has long outhved 
his century, the term commonly fixed as the test 
of bterary merit. TVhatever advantages he might 
once derive from personal allusions, local customs, 
or temporary opinions, have for many yearn been 
lost; and every topick of menament, or motive of 
sorrow, which the modes of artificial life afforded 
hnn, now only obscure the scenes which they once 
lUummated The efiects of favour and competition 
are at an end , the tradition of his friendships and 
his enmities has penshed; his works support no 
opimon with arguments, nor supply any faction 
with mvectives; they can neither mdulge vamty, 
nor gratify malignity, but are read without any 
other reason than the desire of pleasure, and are 
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therefore praised only as pleasure is obtained, yet, 
thus unassisted by interest oi passion, they have past 
through variations of taste and changes of manners, 
and, as they devolved from one generation to another, 
have received new honours at every transmission. 

But because human judgment, though it be gra- 
dually gaining upon certamty, never becomes m- 
fallible ; and approbation, though long contmued, 
may yet be only the approbation of prejudice or 
fashion ; it is proper to mquiie, by what pecuhanties 
of excellence Shakespeare has gamed and kept the 
favour of his countiymen 

Nothing can please many, and please long, but 
just representations of general nature. Particular 
manners can be known to few, and theiefore few 
only can judge how nearly they are copied Tlie 
irregular combmations of fanciful invention may 
delight awhile, by that novelty of which the common 
satiety of life sends us all m quest , but the plea- 
smes of sudden wonder are soon exhausted, and the 
mind can only lepose on the stabihty of tiuth.' 

Shakespeai e is, above all writers, at least above all 
modern wnters, the poet of natuie, the poet that 
holds up to his readeis a faithftil mirroi of manners 
and of life. His characters are not modified by the 
customs of particular places, unpractised by the rest 
of the world, by the pecuhanties of studies or pio- 
fessions, which can opeiate but upon small numbers, 
or by the accidents of transient fashions or tempoiarj^ 
opmions they aie the genuine progeny of common 
humanity, such as the world will always supjily, and 
observation will alnays find His peisons act and 
speak by the influence of those general passions and 
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principles 'by which all mmds are agitated, and the 
whole system of life is continued in motion. In 
the writings of other poets a charactei is too often 
an mdividual: in those of Shakespeare it is com- 
monly a species 

It IS from this vnde extension of design that so 
much instruction is derived. It is this which fills 
the plays of Shakespeare with practical axioms and 
domestick wisdom. It was said of Eunpides, that 
every verse was a precept 5 and it may be said of 
Shakespeare, that from his works may be collected a 
system of cnil and economical pi udence. Yet his 
real power is not shown in the splendor of particular 
passages, but by the progress of his fable, and the 
tenor of his dialogue: and he that tries to recommend 
him by select quotations, wdl succeed like the pedant 
in Hierocles, who, when he offered his house to sale, 
carried a bnck in his pocket as a specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much Shake- 
speare excels m accommodatmg his sentiments ,to 
real life, but by comparmg liim with other authors. 
It was observed of the ancient schools of declamation, 
that the more diligently they were frequented, the 
more was the student disqualified for the world, be- 
cause he found nothing there which he should ever 
mee^ m any other place The same remark may 
be apphed to every stage but that of Shakespeare 
The theatre, when it is under any other direction, 
is peopled by such characters as were never seen, 
conveismg m a language which was never heard, 
upon topicks which will never anse in the commerce 
of mankind But the dialogue of this author is 
often so evidently determined by the incid< ch 
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produces Jt, and. is pursued with so much ease and 
simplicity, that it seems scaicely to claim the 
merit of fiction, but to have been gleaned by dih- 
gent selection 'out of common conversation, and 
common occurrences 

Upon every other stage the umversal agent is love, 
by whose power all good and evil is distiibuted, and 
every action quickened or retarded. To brmg h 
lover, a lady, and a rival into the fable , to entangle 
them in contradictory obligations, 'perplex them 
VTith oppositions of interest, and harass them with 
Violence of desires inconsistent with each other, to 
make them meet in rapture, and part in agony j to 
fill their mouths with hyperbolical joy, and out- 
rageous sorrow , to distress them as nothing human 
ever was distressed, to dehver them as nothing 
human ever was delivered, is the business of a 
modem dramatist For this, probability is vio-i 
lated, life is misrepresented, and language is de- 
praved But love IS only one of many passions ; 
and as it has no great mfluence upon the sum of 
life, it has httle operation in the dramas of a poet, 
who cauglit his ideas from the livmg world, and 
exhibited only what he saw before him He knew 
that any other passion, as it was regular or exor- 
bitant, was a cause of happmess or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general wei e not easily 
discriminated and preserved, yet perhaps no poet 
ever kept his personages more distinct from each 
other. I will not say with Pope, that eveiy speech 
may be assigned to the proper speaker, because 
many speeches there are which have nothmg cha- 
racteristical , but, perhaps, though some may be 
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equally adapted to eveiy person, it prill Tie difficult 
to find that any can be propeily transfeired from 
the present possessor to another claimant. The 
choice is nght, ivhen tliere is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gam attention by hy- 
perbolical or aggravated cliaracters, by fabulous and 
unexampled excellence or depra^ ity, as the -wnters 
of barbaious lomances m\igoiated the reader by a 
giant and a dnarf, and he that should form his ex- 
pectations of human affairs from the play, or from 
the tale, ^vould be equally deceived. Shakespeare 
has no heroes ; liis scenes are occupied only by men, 
who act and speak as the reader thinks that he 
should himself hav^e spoken oi acted on the same 
occasion: ev^en where the agency is supernatural, 
the dialogue is level .with bfe. Other vvnters dis- 
guise the most natural passions and most frequent 
incidents; so that he uho contemplates them in the 
book will not know them in the world Shakespeare 
approximates the remote, and famihaiizes the won- 
derful ; the event which he represents mil .not 
happen, but, if it w’ere possible, its effects w'ould 
probably be such as he has assigned and it may be 
said, that he has not only shown human nature as 
it acts m real exigencies, but as it would be found 
in tnals, to which it cannot be exposed 

This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, that 
his drama is the mirror of life , that he who has 
mazed his imagination, in following the phantoms 
which other wnters raise up before him, may heie 
be cured of his delirious ecstacies, by reading hu- 
man sentiments iniiuman language, by scenes from 
which a hermit may estimate the transactions -of 

G 2 
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the world, and a confessor predict the piogiess of 
the passions. 

His adherence to genei al nature has exposed him 
to the censuie of cnticks, whoforai their judgments 
upon narrower principles Dennis and Rymer think 
his Romans not sufficiently Roman, and Voltaue 
censures his kiugs as not completely i oyal Dennis 
IS offended, that Menenius, a senator of Rome, should 
play the buffoon ; and Voltaire perhaps thinks de- 
cency violated when the Danish usui’per is repre- 
sented as a drunkard But Shakespeare always makes 
nature predominate over accident, and, if he pre- 
serves the essential character, is not veiy careful of 
distmctions superinduced and adventitious His 
story requires Romans or kings, but he thinks only 
on men. He knew that Rome, like eveiy other city, 
had men of all dispositions , and wanting a buffoon, 
he went into the senate-house for that wffiich the 
senate-house would certainly have afforded him He 
was inclined to show an usurper and a murderer not 
only odious, but despicable, he therefore added 
drunkenness to his other qualities, knowing that 
kings lo^ e wine like other men, and that wine exerts 
its natural power upou kings These are the petty 
canls of petty minds , a poet overlooks the casual 
distinction of country and condition, as a pamter, 
satisfied with the figuie, neglects the drapery 
Tlie censure which he has inclined by mixing 
comick and tragick scenes, as it extends to all his 
works, deserves more consideration Let the fact 
be first stated, and then examined 

Shakespeai e’s plays are not m the ngorous and 
cntical sense either tragedies or comedies, but com- 
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positions of a distinct kind ; exhibiting the real state 
of sublunary nature, which partakes of good and 
evil, joy and sorrow, mingled with endless vanety of 
proportion and innumerable modes of combination^ 
and expressing the course of the world, in which 
the loss of one is the gam of another, in which, at 
the same time, the reveller is hasting to his ivine, 
and the mourner burjnng his fiiend , in which the 
malignity of one is sometimes defeated by the fro- 
lick of another, and many mischiefs and many 
benefits aie done and hindered without design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and 
casualties the ancient poets, according to the laws 
which custom had prescnbed, selected some the 
crimes of men, and some their absuidities; some 
the momentous vicissitudes of life, and some the 
lighter occurrences, some the terrors of distress, 
and some the gaieties of prosperity. Thus rose 
the two modes of imitation, known by the names 
of /? agedy and comedy, compositions intended to 
promote different ends by contiary means, and con- 
sidered as so little allied, that I do not recollect 
among the Greeks oi Romans a single wiiter who 
attempted both. 

Shakespeare has united the poweis of exciting^ 
laughter and sorrow not only in one mind, but in 
one composition Almost all his plays aie divided 
between senous and ludicious characters, and, in 
the successive evolutions of the de'iign, sometimes 
produce senousness and sorrow, and sometimes 
leMty and laughter. 

That J;his IS a practice contrary to the rules of 
criticism Will be i eadily allowed , but there is always ' 
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an appeal open fioni criticism to natme. The end 
of writing is to instruct; the end of poetiy is to 
instruct by pleasing. Tliat the mingled diania 
may convey all the instruction of tragedy oi comedy 
cannot be denied, because it includes both in its 
alternations of exhibition, and approaches nearer 
than eitliei to the appeal ance of life, by shomng 
liow gieat machinations and slender designs may 
promote or obviate one anothei, and the high and 
the low co-opeiate in the geneial system by un- 
avoidable concatenation. 

It IS objected, that by this change of scenes the 
passions are intemipted in their pi egression, and 
that the principal event, being not advanced by a 
due gradation of preparatory incidents, wants atlast 
the pow'ci to move, which constitutes the perfection 
of dramatick poetry. This leasoning is so specious, 
that it is received as true even by those who in daily 
experience feel it to be false The interchanges of 
mingled scenes seldom fail to produce the intended 
Mcissitudes of passion Fiction cannot move so 
much, but that the attention may be easily trans- 
loricd ; and though it must be allow-ed that pleasmg 
melancholy be sometimes inten upted by unw elcomc 
IcMty, yet let it be consideied likewise, that melan- 
choly IS often not pleasing, and that the disturbance 
of one mau may be the lehef of another, that dif- 
feient auditors haie different habitudes, and that, 
upon the whole, all pleasure consists in ATinety. 

The playcis, who in then edition divided our 
authoi’s works into comedies, histones, and tra- 
gedies, seem not to haie distinguished the three 
kinds h\ am icrv exact or dcfimtc ideas 
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An action which ended happily to the principal 
persons, howe\er senous or distressful through its 
intermediate incidents, in their opinion, constituted 
a comedy. This idea of a comedy continued long 
amongst usj and plays were nritten, which, by 
changing the catastrophe, were tragedies to-day, 
and comedies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in those times a poem of more 
general dignity or elevation than comedy; it re- 
quired only a calamitous conclusion, with which the 
common criticism of that age was satisfied, whatever 
lightei pleasure it afforded in its progress. 

History was a senes of actions, \rith no othei 
than chronological succession, independent on each 
other, and without any tendency to introduce or 
regulate the conclusion. It is not alnays ^ery 
nicely distinguished from tragedy. There is not 
much nearer approach to unity of action in the 
tmgedy of Antony and Cleopatra, than in the hi- 
story of Richard the Second. But a history might 
be continued through many plays; ns it had no 
plan, It had no limits. 

Through all these denominations of the drama, 
Shakespeare’s mode of composition is the same ; an 
interchange of senousness and mcmnient, by which 

the mind is softened at one time, and exhilarated at 

« 

another. But whatc^ er be his purpose, whether to 
gladden or depress, or to conduct the story, without 
\ehcmencc or emotion, through tracts of easy and 
familiar dialogue, he nc\cr fails to attain his pur- 
pose, as he commands us, we laugh or mourn, or 
sit silent with quiet expectation, in tranquillity 
without mdifTcrcncc 
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When Shakespeaie^s plan is understood, most of 
the ciiticisms of Rymer and Voltaire vanish away. 
The play of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, 
by tw'o ccntinels, lago bellows at Biabantio’s vnn- 
dow, w’lthout injuiy to the scheme of the play, 
though in terms which a modem audience would 
not easily endure , the character of Polomus is sea- 
sonable and useful, and the grave-diggers them- 
selves may be heard w'lth applause 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatick poetry with 
the world open before him , the rules of the ancients 
weie yet known to few, the pubhek judgment was 
unfonned , he had no example of such fame as might 
force him upon imitation, noi cnticks of such au- 
thoiity as might resti ain his extiavagance * he there- 
fore indulged his natuial disposition , and his dispo- 
sition, as Rymer has remarked, led him to comedy. 
In tragedy he often wiites, with gieat appeal ance 
of toil and study, what is written at last with little 
felicity, but, in his comick scenes, he seems to pro- 
duce, without labour, what no labour can improve. 
In tragedy he is alw^ays struggling aftci some occa- 
sion to be cojnick, but in" comedy he seems to re- 
pose, 01 to luxuriate, ns in a mode of thinkmg con- 
genial to his nature In his tiagick scenes there is 
always something wanting, but his comedy often 
surpasses expectation or desire His comedy pleases 
by the thoughts and the language, and his tiagedy 
for the greater part by incident and action His 
tragedy seems to be skill, his comedy to be instinct. 

The force of his comick scenes has suffeied little 
diminution from the changes made by a century and 
a half, in manneis or in words As his personages 
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act upon pnnciples arising from genuine passion, 
very little modified by particular forms, tbeir plea- 
sures and vexations are communicable to all times 
and to all places ; they are natural, and therefore 
durable : the adventitious peculiarities of personal 
habits are only superficial dyes, bright and pleasmg 
for a httle while, yet soon fading to a dim tinct, 
without any remains of former lustre, but the dis- 
cnmmations of true passion are the colours of na- 
ture . they pervade the whole mass, and can only 
pensh with the body that exhibits them The ac- 
cidental compositions of heterogeneous modes are 
dissolved by the chance which combined them ; but 
the uniform simplicity of primitive quahties neither 
admits increase, nor suffers decay. The sandheaped 
by one flood is scattered by another, but the rode 
always continues m its place. The stream of time, 
which is continually washing the dissoluble fabricks 
of other poets, passes without injury by the adamant 
of Shakespeare. ' 

If there be, what I believe there is in every na- 
tion, a style which never becomes obsolete, a certain 
mode of phraseology so consonant and congenial 
to the analogy and pnnciples of its respective lan- 
guage, as to lemain settled and unaltered , this style 
is probably to be sought in the common intercourse 
of life, among those who speak only to be under- 
stood, without ambition of elegance. The polite 
are always catching modish innovations, and the 
learned depart from established forms of speech, in 
hope of finding or making better , those who wish 
for distinction forsake the ^mlgar, when the vulgar 
IS right , but there is a conversation abo\ e grossness. 
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and below refinement, wliere propncty resides, and 
where this poet seems to have gathered his coraick 
dialogue. He is therefoie moie agreeable to the 
ears of the present age than any other author 
equally remote, and among Ins other excellencies 
deserves to be studied as one of the oiiginal masters 
of our language < 

These observations aie to be considered not as 
unexceptionably constant, but as contaming general 
and predommant truth. Shakespeare’s familiar dia- 
logue IS affimed to be smooth and clear, yet not 
wholly without ruggedness or difficulty , as a coun- 
try may be eminently fruitful, though it has spots 
unfit for cultivation . his chaiacters aie piaised as 
natural, though then sentiments are sometimes 
forced, and their actions improbable , as the eaith 
upon the whole is spherical, though its surface is 
vaned with protuberances and canties. 

Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise 
faults, and faults sufficient to obscure and overwhelm 
any other ment. I shall show them in the jiropoi tion 
in which they appear to me, without envious mahg- 
nity or superstitious veneration No question can 
be more innocently discussed than ii dead poet’s 
pretensions to renown j and little regard is due to 
that bigotry which sets candour higher than truth. 

His first defect is that to which may be imputed 
most of the evd in books or in men. He sacrifices 
virtue to convemence, and is so much more carefid 
to please than to instnict, that he seems to write 
without any moral purpose From his writings in- 
deed a system of social duty may be selected, for he 
that thinks leasonably must think moially, but his 
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precepts and axioms diop casually from Turn; 'he 
makes no just distribution of good or ewl, nor is 
aln-ays careful to shoiv in the virtuous a disappro- 
bation of the wicked *, he camcs his persons indif- 
ferently through right and wrong, and at the close 
dismisses them ivithout further care, and leaves theii 
examples to operate by chance. This fault the bar- 
barity of his age cannot extenuate, for it is always 
a winter’s duty to make the woild better, and justice 
IS a virtue independent on time or place. 

The plots are often so loosely formed, that a veiy 
slight consideration may impiove them, and so caie- 
lessly pursued, that he seems not always fully to 
comprehend his own design. He omits opportuni- 
ties of instructmg or delighting, which the train of 
Ins story seems to force upon lum, and apparently 
- rejects those exhibitions which would be more affect- 
ing, for the sake of those which are more easy. 

It may be observed, that m many of his plays the 
latter part is evidently neglected. When he found 
himself neai the end of his work, and m view of his 
reward, he shortened the labour to snatch the profit. 
He therefore remits his efforts where he should 
most vigorously exert them, and his catastiophe is 
improbably produced or imperfectly represented. 

He had no regaid to distinction of time or place, 
but gives to one age or nation, without scinple, the 
customs, institutions, and opmions of another, at 
the expense not only of likelihood, but of possibi- 
lity. These faults Pope has endeavoured, with moie 
zeal than judgment, to transfer to his imagined in- 
terpolator We need not wonder to find Hector 
quoting Aristotle, ^^he^ we see the loves of Theseus 
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and Hippolyta combined nitli tlie gothick nijiho- 
logy of fames Sliakcspcare, indeed, ^Yas not tlie 
only Aiolator of chronologj', for m the same age 
Sidney, ^vbo n anted not the advantages of learn- 
ing, has, m his Arcadia, confounded tlie pastoral 
A\ith the feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet, 
and security, Anth those of turbulence, violence, 
and adventure. 

In his comick scenes he is seldom very successful, 
A\hen he engages his characters m rccipiocations of 
smartness and contests of sarcasm , their jests arc 
commonly gross, and their pleasantry licentious, 
neither his gentlemen nor his ladies have much de- 
licacy, noi arc sufficiently distinguished from his 
tlovTis by ail} appearance of refined manners. 
Mliethei he represented the real cointrsntion of 
Ins time is not casA to detenmne: the rcmii of 

• o 

Elirabeth is commonh supposed to ha\c been a 
tunc of stateliness, formality, and resene, jet 
perhaps the relaxations of that '^cAcrity were not 
Acrv cletrant There must, honener, ha\c been 
alnajs some modes of gnetj prcfemblc to others, 
and n nnter ought to choose tlie best 

In tragedy his perfonn.incc seems constantl} to 
be norvc, as his hijour is more The effusions of 
pi.s«,h>n, A\hich 1 xigence foices out, arc for the 
)no4 part stnhing and cnergetitk, but A\hcne\cr 
he solirits Ills in\ention, or strains his f.icultics, the 
ofi'prtnero! his thrnc' is tumour, nuaiincss, tedious- 
]v ss, I’ld nhstuni}. 

In narration he .iffects a di'projtoriionatc pompof 
du tion, and n A>e'”')Some tnun of circinnlocution, 
sad tills the intuknt inijKrftctlA in main I'ords 
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whicli Alight have been Aiore plainly dcliveredin few. 
Narration m diamatick poetiy is naturally tedious, 
as it IS unanimatcd and inactive, and obstructs the 
progress of the action, it should therefoic always 
be rapid, and enlivened by ficqiient interruption. 
Shakespeare found it an incumbrance, and instead 
of lightening it by brevity, endeavoured to i ccoUi- 
meud it by dignity and splendor. 

His declamations or set siiceches ai e commonly 
cold and weak, for his power was the poner of 
nature, when he endeavouicd, like' other tiagick 
wnters, to catch opportunities of ampliiieation, and 
instead of inquiring what the occasion demanded, 
to show how much his stoies of knowledge could 
supply, he seldom pscapes without the’ pity oi re- 
sentment of his reader 

It IS incident to him to be now and then entangled 
with an unwieldy sentiment, which he cannot well 
express, and will not reject , he struggles with it 
a while, and, if it continues stubborn, compiises it 
in words puch as occur, and leaves it to be disen- 
tangled and evolved by those who have moie leisure 
to bestow upon it 

Not that always where the language is intncate 
the thought is subtle, or the image always great 
where the hue is bulky , the equality of words to 
things 18 very often neglected, and timal senti- 
ments and vulgar ideas disappoint the attention to 
which they are recommended by sonorous epithets 
and swellmg figures 

But the admirers of this great poet have most 
reason to complain when he approaches nearest to 
his highest excellence, and seems fully resolved to 
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snikthem m dejection, and mollify them with tender 
emotions by the fall of grentness, the danger of in- 
nocence, or the crosses of love. What he does 
best, he soon ceases to do. He is not soft and 
pathetick without some idle conceit, or contempti- 
ble equivocation He no sooner begins to move, 
than he counteracts himself; and terroi and pity, 
as they are rising in the mind, are checked and 
blasted by sudden fiigidity. 

A qmbble is to Shakespeare, what lummous va- 
pours are to the traveller: he follows itnt all ad- 
ventures; it IS sure to lead him out of his waj, 
and sure to engulf him in the mire. It has some 
malignant power o^er his mind, and its ftscma- 
tions are ii resistible Wliatever be the dignity 
or profundity of his disqmsition, whether he be en- 
larging knowledge or exalting affection, whether 
he be amusing attention nath incidents, or en- 
chaming it in suspense, let but a quibble spring 
up befoie him, and he leaves his work unfinished 
A qmbble is the golden apple for which he will 
always turn aside from his career, or stoop from 
his elevation. A qmbble, poor and barren as it 
IS, gave him such delight, that he was content to 
purchase it, by the sacnfice of reason, piopriety, 
and truth. A quibble was to him the fatal Cleo- 
patra for which he lost the world, and was content 
to lose it 

It will be thought strange, that, in enumeiatmg 
the defects of this writer, I have not yet mentioned 
his neglect of the unities , Ins violation of those laws 
uliich have been instituted and estabhshed by the 
joint authority of poets and cnticks 
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Por Ins other tle\'iations from the art'of writing, 
I resign him to critical justice, without making any 
other demand in his favour, than that which must 
be indulired to all human excellence: that his vii- 
tues be rated with his failings . but, from the cen- 
sure which this irregularity may bring upon him, 
I shall, with due reverence to that learning which 
I must oppose, adventure to try how I can defend 
him. 

His histones, being neither tragedies nor come- 
dies, are not subject to any of then laws; nothing 
more is necessary to all the praise nhich they ex- 
pect, than that the changes of action be so piepared 
as to be undei stood; that the incidents be various 
and affecting, and the characters consistent, na*- 
tural, and distinct < No other unity is intended, 
and therefore none is to be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough preserved 
the umty of action. He has not, indeed, an in- 
tngue regularly perplexed and regularly unravelled ; 
he does not endeavour to hide his design only to 
discoi er it, for this is seldom the order of real events, 
and Shakespeare is the poet of nature ; but his plan 
has commonly, what Aristotle requires, a begmning, 
a middle, and an end , one event is concatenated 
with another, and the conclusion follows by easy 
consequence. There are perhaps some incidents 
that might be spared, as in other poets there is much 
talk that only fills up time upon the stage , but the 
general system makes gradual advances, and the 
end of the play is the end of expectation. 

To themnities of time and place he has shown no 
regard, and peihaps a neaiei view of the pnnciples 
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on which they stand will dimmish tlieir value, and 
withdraw from them the veneration which, from 
the time of Corneille, they have very generally re- 
ceived, by discovering that they have given more 
trouble to the poet, than pleasui e to the auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of time 
and place arises from the supposed necessity of 
making the drama credible The criticks hold it 
impossible, that an action of months or years can 
be possibly believed to pass in three horns , or that 
the spectator can suppose himself to sit in the 
theatre, while ambassadors go and return between 
distant kings, while armies are levied and towns 
besieged, while an exile wanders and returns, or 
tilljhe whom They saw courting his mistress, shall 
lament the untimely fall of his son. The mind re- 
volts from evident falsehood, and fiction loses its force 
when it departs from the resemblance of reahty. 

Prom the nanow limitation of time necessarily 
arises the contraction of place Tlie spectator, who 
knows that he saw the first act at Alexandna, cannot 
suppose that he sees the next at Rome, at a distance 
to which not the dragons of Medea could, in so short 
a time, have transported him , he knows with cer- 
tainty that he has not changed his place , and he 
knows that place cannot change itself, that w'hat 
was a house cannot become a plain that what w^as 
Tliebes can never be Persepohs 

Such IS the triumphant language with which a 
cntick exults over the misery of an iiTeguIar poet, 
and exults Commonly without resistance or reply 
It IS time, therefore, to tell him by the authority of 
Shakespeare, that he assumes, as an unquestionable 
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principle, u po'iition, \\lulc Jn*s breath Is 

forming it into ^Nords, his inulcrbtnnding pro- 
nounces to he false. It is false, that an) rcprcscu- 
tatjon is nnstnhcn for rcnlit) ; that anj* dramatick 
fable in its matcriahu i\as mer credible, or, for a 
single moment, nas c\ei crethted 

The objection anring from the impossibility of 
pasring the first hour at Alcxandna, and the nc\t nt 
Home, supposes, that v.lieii the piny opens, the sjicc- 
tator really imagines himself at Alexandria, and be- 
lieves that lus nalk to the theatre has been a vo)agc 
to Tgv'pt, and that he lives in the dnjs of Antony 
and Cleopatra Surely he that imagines this may 
imagine more He that can take the stage at one 
time for the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in 
half an hour for the promontor) of Actmm. Delu- 
sion, if delusion be admitted, Ins no certain limi- 
tation , if the spectator can be once persuaded, that 
his old ncquaintrnce are Alexander and Caesar, 
that a room illuminated mth candles is the plain of 
Pharsalia, or the bank of Granicus, he is m a state 
of elevation above the reach of reason, or of tnith, 
and from the heights of empjTcan poetry may 
despise the circumscnptions of terrestrial nature. 
There is no reason n by a mind thus wandering in 
ecstacy should count the clock, or why an hour 
should not bo a century m that calenture of the 
brain that can make the stage a field. 

The truth is, that the spectators are always in 
their senses, and know, from the first act to the last, 
that the stage is only a stage, and that the players 
are only players They came to hear a certam num- 
ber of lines recited with just gesture and elegant 

VOL. ir H 
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modulation. The lines relate to some action, and 
an action must be in some place , but the different 
actions that complete a story may be in places veiy 
remote from each other, and where is the absuidity 
of allowing that space to represent first Athens, and 
then Sicily, which was always known to be neither 
Sicily nor Athens, but a modern theatre? 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time may 
be extended , the time required by the fable elapses 
for the most part between the acts , for, of so much 
of the action as is represented, the real and poetical 
duration is the same If, in the fiist act, piepara- 
tions for war against Mithridates are represented 
to be made in Rome, the event of the war may, with- 
out absurdity, be represented, in the catastrophe, as 
happening in Pontus , we know that thei e is neither 
war, nor preparation for war; we know that we are 
neither in Rome nor Pontus , that neither Mithri- 
dates nor Lucullus are before us The diama ex- 
hibits successive imitations of successive actions, 
and why may not the second imitation represent an 
action that happened years after the first, if it be 
so connected with it, that nothing but time can be 
supposed to intervene? Time is, of all modes of 
existence, most obsequious to the imagination, a 
lapse of yeais is as easily conceived as a passage of 
hours In contemplation we easily conti act the time 
of real actions, and theiefore willingly permit it to 
be conti acted when we only see their imitation. 

It will be asked, how the drama mpves, if it is not 
credited It is credited with all the credit due to a 
drama It is credited, whenever it moves, as a just 
picture of a leal original, as repiesenting to the 
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auditor what he would himself feel, if lie weie to do 
or suffer what is there feigned to be suffered or to 
be done. The reflection that strikes the heart is not, 
that the cmIs before us aie leal cmIs, but that they 
arc evils to uhich we ourselves may be exposed. 
If there be any fallacy, it is not that u e fancy the 
players, but that we fancy ourselves unhappy foi a 
moment j but we rather lament the possibility than 
suppose the presence of misery, as a mother weeps 
over her babe, when she lemembers that death may 
take it fiom her The delight of tragedy proceeds 
from our consciousness of fiction , if w'e thought mur- 
ders and treasons real, the> would please no more 
Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because 
they are mistaken for realities, but because they 
bring realities to mind. I^Ten the imagination is 
recreated by a painted landscape, the trees are not 
supposed capable to give us shade, or the fountains 
coolness j but w'e consider how w e should be pleased 
with such fountains playing beside us, and such 
woods waving over us We are agitated m reading 
the histoiy of Henry the Fifth, yet no man takes 
his book for the field of Agincourt A dramatick 

exhibition is a book recited w ith concomitants that 
increase or dimimsh its effect Famdiar comedy 
is often more powerful on the theatre, than in the 
page , impeiial tragedy is always less The humour 
ofPetruchio maybe heightened by grimace; but 
what voice or what gesture can hope to add dignity 
or force to the aoliloc^uy of Cato ’ 

A play lead affects the mind like a play acted. 
It IS therefore evident, that the action is not sup- 
posed to be real, and it follows, that between the 

H 2 I ’ " 
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acts a longer or shorter time may be allowed to 
pass, and that no more account of space oi duration 
IS to be taken by the auditoi of a diama, than by 
the leader of a narrative, before whom may pass 
in an houi the life of a heio, oi the i evolutions of 
an empire 

Whethei Shakespeaie knew the unities, and le- 
jected them by design, or de\nated fiom them by 
happy ignoiance, it is, I think, impossible to de- 
cide, and useless to inquue We may leasonably 
suppose, that, when he rose to notice, he did not 
want the counsels and admonitions of scholais and 
criticks, and that he at last delibeiately peisisted in 
a practice, which he might have begun by chance 
As notlnng is essential to the fable but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and place aiise 
evidently fiom false assumptions, and, by circuin- 
scnbing the e'^tent of the drama, lessen its variety, 

I cannot think it much to be lamented, that they 
were not known by him, or not obseived nor, if 
such anothei poet could arise, should I very vehe- 
mently reproach him, that his first act passed at 
Vemce, and his next m Cyprus. Such violations 
of niles merely positive become the comprehensive 
genius of Shakespeai e, and such censures aie suit- 
able to the minute and slender cnticisra of Voltane 

Non usqiie adeo permiscuit irais 
Longus summn dies, ut non, si rocc McteUi 
Serrcntur leges, mnlint a Qcsare tolli 

Yet when I speak thus slightly of dramatick rules, 

I cannot but recollect how much mt and leanimg 
may be produced against me, before such authon- 
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ties I am afiaid to stand, not that I tlimk the pre- 
sent question one of those that aie to be decided by 
mere authority, but because it is to be suspected, 
that these precepts have not been so easily received, 
but for better leasons than I liave yet been able to 
find The lesult of iny mquuies, in \Yhich it ^YOuld 
be ludicrous to boast of iinpaitiahty, is, that the 
unities of time and place are not essential to a just 
drama, that though they may sometimes conduec 
to pleasure, they are always to be sacrificed to the 
noblei beauties of variety and insti uetion ; and that 
a play written with nice obsen’ation of critical rules, 
IS to be contemplated as an elaborate curiosity, as 
the product of supeiSuous and ostentatious ait, by 
winch is showm, rather w'hat is possible, than what 
IS necessary 

He that, without diminution of any other excel- 
lence, shall presen'e all the unities unbioken, de- 
serves the like applause with the aichitect, who shall 
display all the oideis of architecture in a citadel, 
w’lthout any deduction from its strength , but the 
pi incipal beauty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy , 
and the greatest graces of a play ai e to copy natuie, 
and insti net life 

Peihaps what I have here not dogmatically but 
deliberately wiittcn, may leeall the pnnciples of the 
drama to a new examination I am almost fiishted 

O 

at my owm temerity , and when 1 estimate the fame 
and the strength of those that maintain the con- 
traiy opinion, am i eady to sink down in reverential 
silence, as ^neas withdrew fiom the defence of 
Troy, when he saw" Neptune shaking the wall, and ' 
Juno heading the besiegers 
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Those ■whom my aigiiments cannot persuade to 
give their approbation to the ;iudgment of Shake- 
speare, will easily, if they consider the condition of 
his life, make some allowance for his ignorance 
Every man’s performances, to be rightly esti- 
mated, must be compared with the state of the age 
in which be lived, and with his own particulai oppor- 
tunities, and though to the reader a book be not 
worse or better for the cucumstances of the author, 
yet as there is alw'ays a silent reference of human 
works to human abilities, and as the inquiry, how far 
man .may extend his designs, or how high he may 
rate his native force, is of fai greater dignity than in 
what rank we shall place any particular performance, 
cunosity is always busy to discover the instruments, 
as well as to survey the workmanship, to know how 
much is to be ascribed to original powers, and how 
much to casual and adventitious help The palaces 
of Peru or Mexico weie certainly mean and in- 
commodious habitations, if compared to the houses 
of European monarchs , yet who could forbear to 
view them with astonishment, who remembered 
that they were bmlt without the use of iron^ 

The English nation, in the time of Shakespeare, 
was yet strugghng to emerge fiom barbarity The 
phdology of Italy had been transplanted hither in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth ; and the learned 
languages had been successfully cultivated by Lilly^ 
Linacre, and More, by Pole, Chekc, and Gardiner, 
and afterwards by Smith, Cleik, Haddon, and As- 
cham Greek was now taught to boys in the pnn- 
cipal schools, and those who united elegance with 
learning, read, ivith gieat diligence, the Italian and 
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Spanish poets. But literature was yet confined to 
professed scholars, or to men and ^\omen of high 
rank Tlie publick nas gross and daik, and to 
he able to lead and nTite was an accomplishment 
still valued for its ranty 

Bfations, like indi%uduals, have their infancy. A 
people newly avakened to literary curiosity, being 
yet unacquainted with the true state of things, 
knows not how to judge of that which is proposed 
as its resepiblance. T^iatevei is remote fiom com- 
mon appearances is always welcome to vulgar, as to 
chddish credulity , and of a country unenlightened 
by learning, the whole people is the vulgar. The 
study of those who then aspired to plebeian learning 
was laid out upon adventures, giants, dragons, and 
enchantments. The Death of Arthur was the fa- 
vounte volume. 

The mind, which has feasted on the luxurious 
wonders of fiction, has no taste of the insipidity of 
truth. A play, which imitated only the common 
occuirences of the world, would, upon the ad- 
mirers of Palmenn and Guy of Warwick, have 
made little impression , he that wrote for such an 
audience was under the necessity of looking round 
for stiange events and fabulous transactions ; and 
that incredibility, by which maturer knowledge is 
offended, was the chief recommendation ofwiitinss- 
to unskilful cunosity 

Our author’s plots are generally borrow^ 
novels , and it is reasonable to suppose, 
chose the most popular, such as were read 
and 1 elated by more, for his audisnce cccll 
have followed him through the 
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drama, had they not held the tlnead of the story 
in their hands. 

Tlie stones, which we now find only in remoter 
autliors, were in his tune accessible and faiiiihni. 
The fable of As you like it, which is supposed to be 
copied from Chaucer’ s Ganiolyn,W'as a little pamphlet 
of those times; and old Mr. Cibber remembered 
the tale of Hamlet in plain English prose, which 
the criticks have now to seek m Saxo Grammaticus. 

His English histories he took from English 
chronicles and English ballads , and as the ancient 
wnters were made knowm to Ins countrymen by 
versions, they supplied him with new subjects; he 
dilated some of Plutaich’s lives into plays, w'hen 
they had been translated by North. 

His plots, whether historical oi fabulous, are al- 
ways crowded with incidents, by which the attention 
of a lude people was moic easily caught than by 
sentiment or aigumentation; and such is the pow'er 
of the marvellous, even over those wdio despise it, 
that eveiy man finds Ins mind more strongly seized 
by ,the tragedies of Shakespeare than of any other 
ivriter. others please us by particular speeches, 
but he always makes us anxious for the event, and 
has perhaps excelled all but Homer in securing 
the first purpose of a WTiter, by exciting restless 
and unquenchable cunosity, and compelling him, 
that reads his work to read it through. 

The shows and bustle with which his plays abound 
have the same ongmal. As knowledge advances, 
pleasure passes from the eye to the ear, but returns,, 
as It declmes, from the ear to the eye Those to 
whom our author’s labours were exhibited had more 
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skill m pomps or processions tlian m poetical lan-^ 
guage, and perhaps wanted some visible and dis- 
criminated events, as comments on the dialogue. 
He knew how he should most please , and whether 
his practice is more agreeable to nature, or whether 
his example has prejudiced the nation, we stdl find 
that on our stage something must be done as well as 
said, and inactive declamation is very coldly heard, 
however musical or elegant, passionate or sublime. 

- Voltaire expresses his wonder, that our author’s 
extravagancies are enduied by a nation, which has 
seen the tragedy of Cato. Let him be answered, 
that Addison speaks the language of poets j and 
Shakespeare, of men. We find in Cato innumerable 
beauties which enamoui us of its author, but we see 
nothing that acquaints us with human sentiments 
or human actiqns, we place nt with the fairest and 
the noblest progeny which judgment propagates by 
conjunction with learning, but Othello is the n- 
gorous and vivacious offspring of observation im- 
pregnated by genius Cato affords a splendid ex- 
hibition of artificial and fictitious manners, and de- 
livers just and noble sentiments, in diction easy, 
elevated, and harmonious, but its hopes and fears 
communicate no vibration to the heart j the com- 
position refers us only to the wnter; we pronounce 
the name of Cato, but we think on Addison. 

The work of a correct and regular wnter is a gar- 
den accuiately formed and dihgently planted, varied 
with shades, and scented with flowers; the com- 
position of Shakespeare is a forest, in which oaks 
extend then blanches, and pines tower in the sir, 
interspersed sometimes with weeds and brambles. 
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and sometimes giving shelter to myrtles and to 
roses, filling the eye with awful pomp, and gra- 
tifying the mind with endless diveisity. Other 
poets display cabinets of precious rarities, minutely 
finished, wrought into shape and pohshed into bright- 
ness. Shakespeare opens a mine which contains 
gold and diamonds in unexhaustible plenty, though 
clouded by incrustations, debased by impuiities, 
and mingled with a mass of meaner minerals 
It has been much disputed, whether Shakespeare 
owed his excellence to his own native force, or 
whether he had tlie common helps of scholastick 
education, the precepts of critical science, and the 
examples of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that 
Shakespeare wanted learning, that he had no re- 
gular education, nor much skill ii^ the dead lan- 
guages Jonson, his friend, affirms, that “ he had 
small Latin and less Greek who, besides that he 
had no imaginable temptation to falsehood,, wrote 
at a tune when the character and acquisitions of 
Shakespeare were known to multitudes His -.evi- 
dence ought therefore to decide the controveisy, un- 
less some testimony of equal force could be opposed 
Some have imagined, that they have discovered 
deep learning in many imitations of old wnters, 
but the examples which I have known uiged were 
drawn from books translated in his time , or were 
such easy coincidences of thought, as wiU happen 
to all who consider the same subjects j or such re- 
marks on life or axioms of morahty as float in con- 
versation, and are transmitted thiough the world 
m proverbial sentences 
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I have found it remarked, that, m this import- 
ant sentence, ** Go before, I’ll follon ,” we read a 
translation of, J pice seqiiar. 1 have been told, 
that when Cahban, aftei a pleasing dream, says, “ I 
cry’d to sleep again,” the author imitates Anacreon, 
who had, like evciy other man, the same wish on 
the same occasion. 

There are a few passages which may pass foi 
imitations, but so few, that the exception only con- 
firms the rule , he obtained them from accidental 
quotations, or by oral communication, and as he 
used w'hat he had, w ould have used more if he had 
obtamed it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confessedly taken from 
the Memechrai of Plautus , from the only play of 
Plautus which was then in English "WHiat can be 
more probable, than that he who copied that would 
have copied more *, but that those which were not 
translated were inaccessible? 

Whether he knew the modem languages is un- 
certam. That his plays have some French scenes 
proves but little , he might easily pi ocure them to be 
written, and probably, even though he had known 
the language in the common degree, he could not 
have wntten it without assistance. In the story of 
Romeo and Juliet he is observed to have followed 
the English translation, where it deviates from the 
Italian • but this on the other part proves nothing 
against his knowledge of the original He was to 
copy, not what he knew himself, but what was 
known to his audience. 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin suf- 
ficiently to make him acquainted wath construction. 
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but that he never advanced to an easy perusal of 
the Rofflan authois. Concerning Ins sbll in mo- 
u languages, I can find no sufficient giouiid of 
e ermination, but as no imitations of Fiencli or 
Jta han authois have been discoveicd, though the 
Italian poetry was then high in esteem, I an, m- 
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one or other might he carnctl. Keitliei character 
noi dialogue i\cic ^et understood Shakespeare 
mav he truly said to have introduced them botli 
amongst us, and in some of his Iiappiei scenes to 
ha\e carried them both to the utmost height. 

By vhat gradations of nnpro\ ement he proceeded, 
is not easily know n , for the chronology of his works 
IS }ct unsettled Bowe is of opinion, that “pci- 
haps w c arc not to look for his beginning, like those 
of othei writers, in Ins least pci feet works , art had. 
so little, and nature so large a share m what he did, 
that for aught I know,” sajs he, “ the peiformanccs 
of his youth, as they were the most \igorons, were 
the best ” But the powci of nature is only the 
power of using to any certain purpose the matenals 
which diligence procures, or opportunity supplies. 
Nature gives no man knowledge, and, when im^ages 
•are collected by study and expeiience, can only 
assist in combining or applying them Shakesiieare, 
however favoured by natuic, could impart only 
what he had learned , and as he must increase Ins 
ideas, like other mortals, by gradual acquisition, 
he, hke them, grew wiser as he grew older, could 
display life better, as he knew it moic, and instinct 
with more efficacy, as he was himself nioie amply 
instructed. 

There is a vigilance of observation and accuracy 
of distinction which books and precepts cannot con- 
fer; from this almost all original and native excel- 
lence proceeds. Shakespeare must have looked upon 
mankind with perspicacity, in the highest degree 
cimous and attentive Other wTiters borrow their 
characters fiom piecednig writers, and diversify 
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them only by the accidental appendages of present 
manners, the dress rs a Irttle vaned, but the body 
is the same Our author had both matter and 
forar to provide, for, except the characters of 
Chancer, to whom I tlunk he is not much indebted, 
there were no m-rteis m English, and perhaps not 
many in other modem languages, which showed 
life 111 its native colours. 

The contest about the original benevolence or 
malignity of man had not yet commenced. Specu- 
lation had not yet attempted to analyse the mind, 
to trace the passions to their sources, to unfold the 
seminal principles of vice and vii tue, or sound the 
depths of the heart for the motives of action. All 
those mqunies, which from the time that human 
nature became the fashionable study, have been 
made sometimes with nice discernment, but often 
with idle subtilty, were yet unattempted Tlie 
tales, with which the infancy of learning was satis- 
fied, exhibited only the superficial appearances of 
action, related the events, but omitted the causes, 
and were formed for such as delighted in -wonders 
rather than in truth Mankind i\as not then to 
be studied lU the closet ; he that would know tbe 
world, was under the necessity of gleaning his own 
remarks, by mingling as he could in its busmess 
and amusements 

Boyle congratulated himself upon his high birtb, 
because it favoured his cunosity, by facditating his 
access Shakespeare had no such advantage, he 
came to London a needy adventurer, and hved for 
a tune by very mean employments Many works 
of gemus and learmng have been performed m 
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states of life tliat appear very little favourable to 
thought or to inquiry; so' many, that he who con- 
siders them is inclined to think that he sees enter- 
prise and perseverance predominating over ail ex- 
ternal agencv, and bidding help and hindrance 
A-anish before them. The genius of Shakespeare 
was not to be depressed by the weight of poverty, 
nor hmited by the narrow conversation to which 
men in want are inevitably condemned; the in- 
cumbrances of his fortune were shaken from his 
mind, “ as dew drops from a hon’s mane.^^ 

Though he bad so manv difBculties to encounter, 
and so little assistance to surmount them, he has 
been able to obtam an exact knowledge of many 
modes of life, and many casts of native dispositions; 
to vary them with great mnltiphcity; to mark 
them by nice distinctions; and to show them in 
full view by proper combmatiohs In this part of 
his performances he had none to imitate, but has 
been himself imitated by all succeeding writers; 
and it may be doubted, whether from aU his suc- 
cessors more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or 
more rules of practical prudence, can be collected, 
than he alone has given to his country. 

iNor was his attention confined to the actions of 
men ; he was an exact surveyor of the inanimate 
world ; his descriptions have always some peculiari- 
ties, gathered by contemplating things as they 
really exist. It may be obsen'ed, that the oldest 
poets of many nations preserve their reputation, and 
that the following generations of wit, after a short 
celebrity, sink into obhvion. The first, whoever 
they be, must take their sentiments and descriptions 
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immediately from knowledge , tke resemblance is 
therefore just, then descriptions are verified by 
every eye, and their sentiments acknowledged by 
every breast. Those whom their fame invites to 
the same studies, copy partly them and partly na- 
ture, till the books of one age gam such authonty, 
as to stand in the place of nature to another, and 
imitation, always deviating a little, becomes at last 
capricious and casual. Shakespeare, whether life 
or nature be his subject, shows plainly that he has 
seen with his own eyes ; he gives the image which 
he receives, not weakened or distorted by the in- 
tervention of any other mind, the ignorant feel 
his representations to be just, and the learned see 
that they are complete 

Perhaps it would not be easy to find any author, 
except Homer, who invented so much as Shakespeare, 
who so much advanced the studies which he culti- 
vated, or efiused so much novelty upon his age or 
country. The form, the characters, the language, 
and the shows of the English drama are his. “ He 
seems,” says Dennis, “ to have been the very ori- 
ginal of our English tiagical harmony, that is, the 
harmony of blank verse, diversified often by dissylla- 
ble and tnsyllable terminations For the diversity 
distinguishes it from heroic harmony, and by bnng- 
ing it nearer to common use makes it more proper 
to gam attention, and more fit for action and dia- 
logue Such verse we make when we are writing prose , 
we make such verse m common conversation.” 

I know not whether this praise is rigorously just. 
The dissyllable termination, which the cntick 
rightly appiopnates to the drama, is to be found. 
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though, I think, not in Gorboduc, which is con- 
fessedly before our author, yet in Hieronymo*, 
of which the date is not certain, but which there 
is reason to believe at least as old as his earliest 
plays. This however is certain, that he is the first 
who taught either tragedy or comedy to please, 
there being no theatncal piece of any oldei writer, 
of which the name is known, except to antiquaries 
and collectors of books, which are sought because 
they are scarce, and would not have been scarce, 
had they been much esteemed. > . 

To him we must ascnbe the praise, unless Spensei 
may divide it with him, of having first discovered 
to how much smoothness and harmony the English 
language could be softened. He has speeches, 
perhaps sometimes scenes, which have all the de- 
hcacy of Rowe, without his effeminacy. He endea- 
vours mdeed commonly to strike by the force and vi- 
gour of his dialogue, but he never executes his pur- 
pose better than when he tries to soothe by softness. 

Yet It must be at last confessed, that as we owe 
every thing to him, he owes something to us , that, 
if much of his praise is paid by perception and judg- 
ment, much is likewise given by custom and venera- 
tion. We fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn 
them from Ins deformities, and endure in him what 
we should in another loath oi despise If we en- 
dured without praising, respect for the father of our 
drama might excuse us; but I have seen, m the 
book of some modern cntick, a collection of ano- 
malies, which show that he has corrupted language 

• Itappeirs, from tlie induction ofBen Jonson’s BirtLolonicu' 
Fair, to liave been acted before tbe year 1590 Steeve\s 

\OL. ir, I 
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by every mode of depravation, but i\liicli his ad- 
mirer has accumulated as a monument of honour. 

He has scenes of undoubted and perpetual ex- 
cellence, but perhaps not one play, ivliich, if it 
weie now exhibited ns the work of a contemporary 

wnter, would be heard to the conclusion. I am in- 

« 

deed far from thinking that his works weie wi ought 
to his own ideas of pcifection, nhen they uere 
such as would satisfy the audience, they satisfied 
the writer. It is seldom that authors, though more 
studious of fame than Shakespeaic, nse much above 
the standard of their o\vn age , to add a little to 
what is best ivill alw.ays be sufficient for present 
praise, and those who find themselves exalted into 
fame, aie willing to credit their encomiasts, and 
to spare the labour of contending mth themselves. 

It does not appear that Shakespeare thought his ^ 
works worthy of posteiity, that he le^^ed any ideal 
tribute upon future times, or had any further pio- 
spect, than of present popularity and present profit. 
When his plays had been acted, his hope was at an 
end , he solicited no addition of honour from the 
reader. He therefore made no scruple to repeat 
the same jests in many dialogues, or to entangle 
different plots by the same knot of perplexity, 
which may be at least forgiven him, by those who 
recollect that of Congreve’s four comedies, two 
are concluded by a marriage in a mask, by a de- 
ception, which perhaps never happened, and which, 
whether likely or not, he did not mvent 

So careless was this great poet of future fame, 
that, though he retired to ease and plenty, while he 
was yet little declined into the "vale of years, before 
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he could be disgusted TOth fatigue, or disabled by 
infirmity, be made no collection of his woiks, nor 
desired to rescue those that bad been already pub- 
bsbed fiom the depravations that obscured them, 
or secuie to the rest a better destiny, by giving 
them to the woild in their genuine state. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shakespeare 
in the late editions, the greater part were not pub- 
lished tdl about seven years after his death , and the 
few which appeared m his life aie apparently thrust 
into the world without the care of the author, and 
> therefore probably without his knowledge. 

Of all the pubhshers, clandestine or professed, 
the negligence and unskilfulness has by the late 
reviseis been sufficiently shown. The faults of all 
are indeed numerous and gross, and have not only 
corrupted many passages peihaps beyond lecovery, 
but have brought others into suspicion, which are 
only obscured by obsolete pliraseology, or by the 
writer’s unskilfulness and affectation To alter is 
more easy than to esplam, and temerity is a more 
common quahty than diligence. T!liose who saw 
that they must employ conjecture to a certam de- 
gree, were willing to mdulge it a little further. 
Had the author pubhshed his own works, we should 
have sat quietly down to disentangle his intncacies, 

/ and deal his obscurities, but now we tear what 
we cannot loose, and eject what we happen not to 
understand 

The faults are more than could have happened 
without the concurrence of many causes The style 
■ of Shakespeare was in itself ungrammatical, per- 
plexed, and obscure , his w'orks w'ere transcribed for 

I 2 
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the players by those "snIio may be supposed to have 
seldom undeistood them, they weic tiansimtted 
by copiers equally unskilful, who still multiplied 
enois, they w'eie perhaps sometimes mutilated by 
the actors, for the sake of shortening the speeches , 
and were at last pnntcd without correction of the 
press 

In tins state they icmaincd, not, as Dr. War- 
burton supposes, because they were unrcgaided, 
but because the editor’s art was not yet applied to 
modem languages, and our ancestors Were accus- 
tomed to so much negligence of English pnnters, 
that they could very patiently endure it. At last 
an edition was undertaken by Rowe, not because 
a poet was to be published by a poet, for Rowe 
seems to have thought very little on correction or 
explanation, but that our author’s norks might 
appeal like those of his fraternity, mth the ap- 
pendages of a life and recommendatory preface. 
Rowe has been clamorously blamed for not per- 
forming what he did not undertake j and it is 
time that justice be done him, by confessing, that 
though he seems to have had no thought of cor- 
ruption beyond the printei’s errors, yet he has 
made many emendations, if they were not made 
before, which his successors have received without 
aeknowledgraent, and which, if they had produced 
them, would have filled pages and pages with cen- 
sures of the stupidity by which the faidts were 
committed, with displays of the absurdities which 
they involved, with ostentatious exposition of the 
new reading, and self-congratidations on the hap- 
piness of discovermg. 
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As of tlie other editois I have preseryed* the 
prefaces, I have likewise borrowed the author’s life 
from Rowe, though not written with much ele- 
gance or spirit 5 it relates however what is now to 
be known, -and therefoie deserves to pass' through 
all succeeding publications. 

The nation had been for many yeais content 
enough with Mr. Rowe’s performance, when Mr. 
Pope made them acquamted with the true state of 
Shakespeare’s text, showed that it was extremely 
-corrupt, and gave reason to hope that there weie 
means of refonnmg it. He collated the old copies, 
which none had thought to examine before, and re- 
stored many lines to their integrity ; but, by a very 
compendious criticism, he rejected whatever he dis- 
liked, and thought more of amputation than of cure. 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. War- 
burton for distinguishing the genuine from the 
spunous plays. In this choice he exerted no judg- 
ment of his own , the plays which he received were 
given by Hemings and Condel, the first editors j 
and those which he rejected, though, accordmg to 
the licentiousness of the press in those times, they 
were pnnted dunng Shakespeare’s life, with his 
name, had been omitted by his friends, and were 
nev Cl added to Ins works befoi e the edition of 1664<, 
from which they were copied by the later printers 
This is a work w'hich Pope seems to have thought 
unworthy of his abilities, being not able to suppress 
his contempt of {he dull duty of an ediioi - He un- 
derstood but half his undertaking Tlie duty of a 
collator is indeed dull, j et, like other tedious tasks, 
is very necessary , but an emendatory critick would 
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ill discliaige lus duty, without qualities veiy dif- 
ei ent fi om dulness. In perusing a corrupted piece, 

^ e must have befoie him all jiossihilities of mean- 
ing, with all possibilities of e\pression Such must 
be his comprehension of thought, and such his co- 
piousness of language Out of many i eadings pos- 
sible, he must be able to select that nhich best suits 
with the state, opinions, and modes of language 
pi evading in eveiy age, and with lus authoi’s par- 
ticular cast of thought, and turn of expression. Such '• 
must be his knowledge, and such his taste. Con- 
jectuial cnticism demands moie than humanity pos- 
sesses, and he that exerqses it with most praise, has 
very frequent need of indulgence Let us now be 
told no moie of the dull duty of an editoi. 

Confidence is the common consequence of suc- 
cess j They whose excellence of any kind has been 
loudly celebiated, are ready to conclude that their 
powers aie universal Pope’s edition fell below his 
own expectations, and he was so much ofiended 
when he was found to have left any thing for others 
to do, that he passed the latter part of his life m a 
state of hostdity with verbal criticism 

I have retained all his notes, that no fiagment 
of so great a wiiter may be lost, his preface, va- 
luable alike for elegance of composition and just- 
ness of remark, and contaming a general criticism 
on Ins author, so extensive that little can be added, 
and so exact that little can be disputed, every editor 
has an interest to suppress, but that every reader 
would demand its insertion 

Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a man of nar- 
row comprehension, and small acquisitions, with no 
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iiathc and intnusitk Kjdrmlor of freniii';, wtli litllc 
of the rnlilUnl liglit of hsinung, but ycnlou‘> for 
tnimUc accunny, niul not iiccbfreiti ni pui'suin" >t. 
He collated tlio ancient copies and rectified innny 
erron- A man ‘^o nnvtou''!) *!( rupnloiis iniglit liavc 
been expected to do more, but what little he did 
commonlv rmbt. 

In bis reporta of < opics and cdiiiniia lie i*^ not to 
be trusted w ilbout cxamititUion. I le spcika some- 
times indefinitely of copies, when lie has only one. 
In his emimeniuon of editions, he mentions the 
two first folios as of hi^h, and the third folio as of 
middle nuthorits , but the trntb is, that the first 
is cquualent to nil others, and that the rest only 
dc\ latc from it liy tlic pi intei *i, negligence Who- 
e\cr lias nil) of the fobos has all, excepting those 
dnorsitics winch mere icitcifition of editions will 
produce. I collated them all at the beginning, 
but aftensards used onl) the first 

Of bis notes I base generally retained those 
wlutb be retained lumself m bis second edition, 
except when they were confuted by subsequent an- 
notators, orweieloo minute to incut preservation. 
I have sometimes adopted his icstoi-ation of a 
comma, without inserting the panegjrick in w'hich 
he celcbr.itcd himself for his achievement. The 
exuberant excrescence of lus diction I have often 
lopped, Ins trmmjdiant exultations over l^opc and 
Rowe I have sometimes suppressed, and his con- 
temptible ostentation I have ficqucntly concealed ; 
but I have m some places shown him, as lie would 
have shown lumself, for the reader’s diversion, that 
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the inflated emptiness of some notes may justify 
or excuse the contraction of the rest 

Tlieobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean 
and faithless, thus petulant and ostentatious, by 
the good luck of having Pope for his enemy, has 
escaped, and escaped alone, with reputation, from 
this undertaking. So wiUmgly does the woild 
support those who sohcit favour against those who 
command reverence, and so easily is he praised 
whom no man can envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands of Sn Thomas 
Hanmer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opimon, 
eminently qualified by nature for such studies He 
had, what is the first requisite to emendatory cn- 
ticism, that intuition by which the poet’s intention 
is immediately discovered, and that dexterity of 
intellect which despatches its work by the easiest 
means. He had undoubtedly read much , his ac- 
quamtance with customs, opimons, and traditions, 
seems to have been large ; and he is often learned 
without show He seldom passes what he does not 
understand, without an attempt to find or to make 
a meamng, and sometimes hastdy makes what a httle 
more attention would have foimd He is sohcitous 
to reduce to grammar what he could not be sure 
that his author intended to be grammatical. Shake- 
speare regarded more the senes of ideas, than of 
words, and his language, not being designed for 
the reader’s desk, was all that he desired it to be, 
if It conveyed his meaning to the audience 

Hanmer’s care of the metre has been too violently 
censured. He found the measure reformed in so 
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many passages by tbe silent labours of some editors, 
ivitb tbe sdent acquiescence of the rest, that he 
thought himself allowed to extend a little further 
the licence, which had already been earned so far 
without reprehension j and of his corrections in 
general, it must be confessed, that they are often 
just, and made commonly with the least possible 
violation of tbe text. 

But, by inserting his emendations, whether in- 
vented or borrowed, into the page, without any 
notice of varying copies, he has appropnated the 
labour of his piedecessors, and made his own edi- 
tion of bttle authority. 'His confidence indeed, 
both in himself and others, was too great , he sup- 
poses all to be right that was done by Pope and 
Theobald, he seems not to suspect a cntick of 
faUibihty ; and it was but reasonable that he should 
claim what he so liberally granted. 

As be never writes without careful inquiry and 
ddigent consideration, I have received all his notes, 
and beheve that every reader will wish for more. 

Of the last editor it is more difficult to speak. 
Bespect is due to high place, tenderness to living 
reputation, and veneration to genius and leammg; 
but he cannot be justly offended at that hberty of 
which he has himself so frequently given an ex- 
ample, nor very sohcitous what is thought of notes, 
which he ought never to have considered as part 
of his serious employments, and which, I suppose, 
since the ardour of composition is remitted, he no 
longer numbers among his happy effusions 

The oiigmal and predominant error of his com- 
mentary is acqmescence in his first thoughts , that 
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precipitation Avhicli is produced by consciousness of 
quick discernment, and that confidence wluch 
presumes to do, by surveying the suiface, whatJa- 
bour only can peiform, by 'penetrating the bottom. 
His notes exhibit sometimes perverse interpreta- 
tions, and sometimes improbable conjectures, he 
at one time gives the author more piofundityof 
raeanmg than the sentence admits, and at another 
discovers absurdities, where the sense is plain, to 
every othei leadei. But his emendations are like- 
wise often happy and just , and his intei’pretation 
of obscure passages learned and sagacious. 

Of his notes, I have , commonly rejected those, 
against which the geneial voice of the publick has 
exclaimed, oi which their own lucongruity imme- 
diately condemns, and which, I suppose, the author 
himself would desire to be foi gotten. Of the rest, 
to paii; I have given the highest approbation, by 
inserting the offered i eading in the text , part I have 
left to the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, 
though specious , and part I have censured without 
reserve, but I am sure without bitterness of malice, 
and, I hope, without wantonness of insult. 

It IS no pleasure to me, in revising my volumes, 
to observe how much paper is wasted in confutation. 
^Whoever consideis the i evolutions of learmng, and 
the various questions of gi eatei or less importance, 
upon which wit and reason have exercised their 
pow'ers, must lament the unsuccessfulness of m- 
quiry, and the slow advances of truth, when he re- 
flects that great part of the labour of every writer 
is only the destruction of those that went before him* 
The first care of the builder of a new system, is to 
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demolish the fabricks which are standing. The 
chief desire of him that comments an author, is to 
show how much other commentators hai e con upted 
and obscured liira. Tlie opinions prevalent in one 
age, as truths abo\e the reach of controversy, are 
confuted and rejected in another, and nse again to 
reception in remoter times. Thus the human mind 
IS kept in motion without progress Thus some- 
times truth and error, and sometimes contrarieties 
of error, take each other’s place by reciprocal in- 
vasion The tide of seeming knowledge, which is 
poured over one generation, retires and leaves an- 
other naked and barren, the sudden meteors of 
intelligence, which for a while appear to shoot their 
beams into the regions of obscunty, on a sudden 
wnthdraw their lustre, and leave mortals again to 
grope their way. 

These elevations and depressions of renown, and 
the contradictious to which all lmp^o^ers of know- 
ledge must for ever be exposed, since they are not 
escaped by the highest and brightest of mankind, 
may surely be endured with patience by cnticks 
and annotators, who can rank themselves but as the 
satellites of their authors How canst thou beg 
for life, says Homer’s hero to his eaptive, when 
thou knowest that thou art now to suffer only what 
must another day be suffered by Achilles ^ 

Hr. "Warburton had a name sufficient to confer 
celebnty on those who could exalt themselves mto 
antagomsts, and his notes have raised a clamour too 
loudtobe distinct His chief assailants are the authors 
of The Canons of Criticism, and of The Revisal of 
Shakespeare’s Text ; of whom one ridicules his errors 
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With airy petulance, suitable enough to the levity 
of the controveisy; the othei attacks them with 
gloomy malignity, as if he weie diagging to justice 
an assassin or mcendiaiy. Tlie one stings like a 
fly, sucks a little blood, takes a gay flutter, and re- 
turns for moie; the other bites likes a viper, and 
would be glad to leave inflammations and gangrene 
behind him. A^Tien I thuik on one, with Ins con- 
federates, I remembei the dangei of Coriolanus, 
who was afiaid that gnls with spits, and hoys 
w’lth stones, should slay bun in puny battle,” when 
the other crosses my imagination, I remember the 
prodigy in Macbeth . 

A falcon tow’ring m Ins pnde of place. 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d 

Let me however do them justice. One is a wit, 
and one a scholai * They have both shown acute- 
ness sufficient in tlie discoveiy of faults, and have 
both advanced some pi obable interpretations of ob- 
scure passages , but when they aspire to conjecture 
and emendation, it appears how falsely we all esti- 
mate our own abihties, and the httle which they 
have been able to perform might have taught them 
more candour to the endeavours of others. 

Before Dr Waibuiton’s edition, Cntical Ob- 

* It IS extraordinary that this gentleman should attempt so 
voluminous a work, as The Revisal of Shakespeare’s Text, when 
he tells us in his preface, " he was not so fortunate as to be far- 
msbed with either of tlie foho editions, much less any of the 
anaent quartos and even Sir Thomas Hanmer s performance 
was known to him only by Dr Warburton s representation 
Farmer 
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serrations on Sbakespeaie Lad been published by- 
Mr. Upton a man skilled in languages, and ac- 
quainted with books, but avLo seems to Lave Lad no 
great vigour of genius or nicety of taste. Many 
of Ills explanations aie curious and useful, but Le 
likewise, tliougL lie professed to oppose the licen- 
tious confidence of editors, and adhere to the old 
copies, IS unable to restrain the lage of emenda- 
tion, though his ardour is ill seconded by his skill. 
Every cold empinck, when his heart is expanded 
by a successful experiment, swells into a theorist, 
and the laborious collator at some unlucky moment 
frolicks m conjecture. 

Cntical, historical, and explanatory notes have 
been likewise published upon Shakespeare by Dr. 
Grey, whose dihgent perusal of the old Enghsh 
wnters has enabled him to make some useful ob- 
servations. Wliat he undertook he has well enough 
performed; but as he neither attempts judicial or 
emendatory cnticism, he employs rather his me- 
mory than his sagacity It were to be wished that 
all would endeavour to imitate his modesty, who 
have not been able to surpass his knowledge. 

I can say with great smcenty of all my prede- 
cessors, what I hope will hereafter be said of me, 
that not one has left Shakespeare without improve- 
ment ; nor is there one to whom I have not been 
indebted for assistance and information Whatever 
I have taken from them, it was my intention to refer 
to its ongmal author, and it is certain, that what I 
have not given to another, I beheved when I wrote 

* EepuWisbed by him la 1748, after Dr. Warburton’s edi- 
tion, inth alterations, &c. Steeetns 
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it to be my own. In some, perhaps, 1 have been an- 
ticipated, but if I am ever found to encioacli upon 
the remarks ofany other commentator, I am willing 
that the honour, be it more oi less, should be tnins 
feiied to the fiist claimant, foi his light, and his 
alone, stands above dispute , the second can prove 
his pretensions only to himself, noi can himself 
always distinguish invention, with sufficient cer- 
tainty, from lecoUection 

They have all been treated by me with candour, 
which they have not been careful of obsemng to 
one another. It is not easy to discover from what 
cause the acrimony of a scholiast can naturally pro- 
ceed. The subjects to be discussed by him are of 
veiy small importance, they involve neither pro- 
peity nor liberty; noi favour the interest of sect or 
party. The vanous readings of copies, and different 
interpretations of a passage, seem to be questions 
that might exercise the wit, without engaging the 
passions But whether it be, that small things 
make mean men proud,” and vanity catches small 
occasions, or that all contraiiety of opinion, even 
in those that can defend it no longei , makes proud 
men angry, there is often found m conimeiitatoO) 
a spontaneous strain of invective and contempt, more 
eager and venomous than is vented by the most 
fuiious controvTrtist in politicks against those whom 
he IS hired to defame 

Perhaps the bghtness of the matter may con- 
duce to the vehemence of the agency, when the 
truth to be investigated is so near to mexistence 
as to escape attention, its bulk is to be enlarged hy 
rage and exclamation : that to winch all would he 
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indifferent in its ongmal state, may attract notice 
when the fate of a name is appended to it. A 
commentator has indeed gicat temptations to supply 
by tuibulence what he wants of dignity, to beat his 
little gold to a spacious surface, to u oik that to foam 
which no art oi diligence can e^alt to spiiit. 

Tlie notes which I have bon owed or mitten 
are eithei illustrative, by which difficulties aie ex- 
plained, or judicial, by which faults and beauties 
are remaiked; oi emendatory, by which deprava- 
tions are coriected. 

The explanations tianscribed from otheis, if I do 
not subjoin any other interpretation, I suppose com- 
monly to be nght, at least I intend by acquiescence 
to confess that I have notlung better to propose. 

After the labours of all the editois, I found many 
passages which appeared to me likely to obstnict the 
greater number of readers, and thought it my duty 
to facihtate their passage It is impossible for an 
expositor not to write too little for some, and too 
much foi otheis. He can only judge what is neces- 
sary by his own experience , and how long soevei 
he may delibeiate, will at last explain many lines 
which the learned will think impossible to be mis- 
taken, and omit many for which the ignorant will, 
want his help. These are censures m ei el y relative, 
and must be quietly'endured. I have endeavoured 
to be neither superfluously copious, nor scnipu- 
lously reserved, and hope that I have made ray 
author’s meanmg accessible to many, who before 
were frighted from perusing him, and contributed 
something to the publick, by diffiising innocent 
and rational pleasure. 
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The complete explanation of an authoi not syste- 
matick and consequential, but desultory and va- 
grant, abounding in casual allusions and light bints, 
IS not to be expected from any single scholiast. All 
personal reflections, when names are suppressed, 
must be in a few years irrecoverably obliterated , 
and customs, too minute to attiact the notice of 
law, such as modes of dress, formalities of conversa- 
tion, rules of visits, disposition of furniture, and 
practices of ceremony, which naturally find places 
in famdiar dialogue, are so fugitive and unsubstan- 
tial, that they are not easdy retained or recovered. 
What can be known will be collected by chance, 
from the recOsses of obscure and obsolete papers, 
pel used commonly with some other view. Of this 
knowledge every man has some, -and none has 
much , but when an author has engaged the pub- 
lick attention, those who can add any thing to his 
illustration, communicate their discovenes, and 
time produces what had eluded diligence. 

To time I have been obliged to resign many 
passages, which, though I did not understand them, 
ivill perhaps hereafter be explained , having, I hope, 
illustrated some, which others have neglected or 
mistaken, sometimes by short remarks, or maiginal 
directions, such as every editor has added at his wdl, 
and often by comments more labonous than the 
matter will seem to desen^e, but that which is most 
difficult IS not alvays most important, and to an 
editoi nothing is a trifle by ivhich Ins author is 
obscured 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not been 
very diligent to observe. Some plays have more 
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and some fewer judicial observations, not in pro- 
portion to their difference of merit, but because I 
gave this part of my design to chance and to ca- 
price. Tlie reader, I believe, is seldom pleased to 
find his opimon anticipated , it is natural to delight 
more in what we find or make than in what we 
receive Judgment, like other faculties, is im- 
proved by practice, and its advancement is hin- 
dered by submission to dictatonal decisions, as the 
memory grows torpid by the use of a table-book. 
Some initiation is however necessary , of all skill, 
part IS infused by precept, and part is obtained by 
habit, I have therefore shown so much as may enable 
the candidate of criticism to discover the lest. 

To the end of most plays I have added short 
strictures, containing a general censui e of faults, 
or praise of excellence, m which I know not how 
much I have concuned with the current opinion, 
but I have not, by any affectation of smgulanty, 
deviated from it Nothmg is minutely and par- 
ticularly examined, and therefore it is to be sup- 
posed, that in the plays which are condemned there 
is much to be praised, and m those which are praised 
much to be condemned 

The part of criticism m which the whole suc- 
cession of editors has laboured with the greatest di- 
ligence, which has occasioned the most arrogant 
ostentation, and excited the keenest acrimony, is the 
emendation of corrupted passages, to which the 
publick attention having been &st drawn by the 
violence of the contention between Pope and Theo- 
bald, has been conthiued by the persecution, winch, 
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With a kind of conspiracy, has been since raised 
against all the publisheis of Shakespeaie. 

That many passages have passed m a state of de- 
pravation tluough all the editions, is indubitably 
ceitam, of these the restoration is only to be at- 
tempted by collation of copies, oi sagacity of con- 
jecture The collator’s piovince is safe and easy, 
the conjecturei’s peiilous and difficult. Yet as the 
greater part of the plays are extant only in one 
copy, the penl must not be avoided, noi the dif- 
ficulty leflised 

Of the readings which this emulation of amend- 
ment has hitherto produced, some fiom the labours 
of eveiy publisher I have advanced into the text ; 
those are to be considered as m my opinion suffi- 
ciently supported, some I have i ejected without 
mention, as evidently enolieous, some I have left 
in the notes without censure or approbation, as 
lesting m equipoise between objection and defence; 
and some, which seemed specious but not right, I 
have mserted with a subsequent ammadversion 

Having classed the observations of others, I was 
at last to try what I could substitute for their mis- 
takes, and how I could supply their omissions I 
collated such copies as I could procure, and wished 
foi moie, but have not found the collectors of these 
1 anties veiy communicative Of the editions which 
chance or kindness put into my hands I have given 
an enumeration, that I may not be blamed for ne- 
glecting what I had not the power to do 

By examining the old copies, I soon found that 
the later publishers, with all their boasts of diligence. 
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siifibred many passages to stand nnautlionscd, and 
contented themselves n ith Rowe’s regulation of the 
text, even where they knew it to be arbitrary, and 
with a little consideration might have found it to 
be wrong. Some of these alterations are only the 
ejection of a word for one that appeared to liim 
more elegant or more intelligible. These corrup- 
tions I have often silently rectified ; for the history 
of our language, and the true force of oui woros, 
can only be preserved, by keeping the text of au- 
thors free from adulteration. Others, and ihose 
very frequent, smoothed the cadence, or regulated 
the measui e , on these I have not exercised the same 
rigour; if only a word was transposed, or a particle 
inserted or omitted, I have sometimes suffered the 
line to stand , for the inconstancy of the copies is 
such, as that some hberties may be easily per- 
mitted But this practice I have not suffered to 
proceed far, having restored the primitive diction 
wherever it could for any leason be preferred. 

The emendations, which comparison of copies 
supphed, I have inserted in the text: sometimes, 
where the improvement was slight, ivithout notice, 
and sometimes with an account of the reasons of 
the change. 

Conjecture, though it be sometimes unavoidable, 
I have not wantonly nor licentiously indulged. It 
has been my settled prmciple, that the readmg of the 
ancient books is probably true, and therefore is not 
to be disturbed for the sake of elegance, perspiemty, 
or mere impiovement of the sense. For though 
much credit is not due to the fidelity, nor any to 
the judgment of the first pubbshers, yet they who 
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had the copy hefoie their eyes wele moie likely to 
lead it light than we who lead it only by ima- 
gination. But it IS endent that they have often 
made strange mistakes by ignorance oi negligence, 
and that therefoie something may be propeily at- 
tempted by criticism, keeping the middle way be- 
tween presumption and timidity 

Such criticism I have 'attempted to practise, 
and, where any passage appeared inextricably per- 
plexed, have endeavoured to discover how it may 
be recalled to sense, with least violence But my 
first laboui is, always to turn the old text on eveiy 
side, and try if theie be any inteistice, through 
which hght can find its way , noi would Huetius 
himself condemn me, as refusing the trouble of 
research, for the ambition of alteration In tins 
modest mdustry I have not been unsuccessful I 
have rescued many lines from the violations of 
temerity, and secured many scenes from the in- 
roads of collection. I have adopted the Roman 
sentiment, that it is moie honourable to save a 
citizen than to kdl an enemy, and have been more 
careful to protect than to attack 

I have preserved the common distribution of the 
plays into acts, though I beheve it to be in almost 
all the plays void of authority Some of those which 
aie divided in the later editions have no division in 
the first folio, and some that are divided m the folio 
have no division in the pieceding copies The set- 
tled mode of the theatre lequiresfour intervals in the 
play , but few, if any, of our author’s compositions 
can be properly distributed m that manner An act 
IS so much of the drama as passes without mterven- 
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tion of time, or change of place A pause makes a 
neiv act In every real, and therefore in e\ ery imi- 
tative action, the inten als may be more or fewer, the 
restriction of five acts being accidental and arbitrarj". 
This Shakespeare knew, and this he practised; his 
plays were written, an d at first printed in one unbroken 
continuity, and ought now to be exhibited with short 
pauses, mterposed as often as the scene is changed, 
or any considerable time is required to pass This 
method would at once quell a thousand absurdities 
In restoring the author’s works to their integrity, 
I have considered the punctuation as wholly in my 
power, for what could be their care of colons and 
commas, who corrupted words and sentences ? 
T\Tiatever coidd be done by adjusting pomts, is 
therefore silently performed, in some plays with 
much diligence, in others with less , it is hard to 
keep a busy eye steaddy fixed upon evanescent 
atoms, or a discursn e mind upon evanescent truth 
The same liberty has been taken with a few 
particles, or other words of slight effect- I have 
sometimes mserted or omitted them without notice 


I have done that sometimes, nhich the other editois 
have done always, and nhich indeed the state of 
the text may sufficiently justify. 

The greater part of readers, mstead of blaming us 
for passing tnfles, iviU wonder that on mere trifles so 
much labour is expended, nith such importance of 
debate, and such solemmty of diction. To these I 
answer with confidence, that they are judging of an 
art which they do not understand , yet cannot much 
reproach them ivith their ignorance, uorpronnse that 
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they would become m general, by learning cn- 
ticism, more useful, happier, oi ^\lsel. 

As I practised conjecture moie, I learned to 
trust it less , and after I had pnuted a feu plays, re- 
solved to lusert none of my own leadings m the te\t. 
Upon this caution I now congratulate myself, foi 
every day increases my doubt of my emendations. 

Since I have confined my imagination to the 
maigin, it must not be consideied as veiy reprehen- 
sible, if I have suffcied it to play some freaks in its 
own dominion. There is no danger in conjecture, 
if it be proposed as conjecture , and while the text 
lemams uninjured, those changes may be safely 
offered, nhich arc not considered even by him that 
offers them as necessary oi safe 

If my readings arc of little laluc, they have not 
been ostentatiously displayed or importunately ob- 
truded I could haie nTittcn longei notes, for the 
art of isritmo: notes is not of difficult attainment. 
The i\oik IS pci formed, fii-st by railing at the stu- 
pidity, negligence, ignoianco, aud asinine tastelcss- 
iic'-s ol the fomici cditoi*'?, and shoning, from all 
that goes before and all that follows, the inelegance 
aud absurdity of (he old reading , then b) proposing 
something, which to superficial leaders would seem 
specious, but which the cditoi rejects with indigna- 
tion, tlicn J)\ producing the true reading, with a 
long paraphrase, and concliuliiig witli loud accla- 
untions on the disco\cry, and a sobci widi for tlic 
ad\mcomcnt md prospentj of genuine crittcism. 

\11 this nny ho done, .ind pcrliajis done sonie- 
without unpiopijct} Ihit I line alwajs 
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suspected that the reading is rigid, which lequires 
many ^^ords to pio^c it wTong, and the emenda- 
tion lATong, that cannot without so mucli labour 
appear to be right. The justness of a happy le- 
storation stnkes at once, and the moral piecept may 
be well apphed to criticism, quod duhila'i 7ie feceris 
To dread the shore nlnch he sees spicad \Mth 
n recks, is natural to the sailor. I had before my 
eye so many critical adventures, ended in miscar- 
riage, that caution nas forced upon me I encoun- 
tered m e^e^y page wit stniggling with its own 
sophistry, and learning confused by the multiplicity 
of its viens I was forced to censure those nhom 
I admired, and could not but reflect, nhile I was 
dispossessing their emendations, how soon the same 
fate might happen to my o^vn, and hoy many of 
the readings which I have coiTccted may be by 
some other editor defended and established 

CriticLs I sa\r, tLat otlicr»’ names efface. 

And fix tbcir own, with labour, in the place , 

Their own, like others, soon their place resign’d. 

Or disappear'd, and left the first behind Pope 

That a conjectural critick should often be mis- 
taken, cannot be nonderful, either rto others or 
himself, if it be considered, that in his art there is 
no system, no pnncipal and axiomatical trutli that 
regulates subordinate positions. His chance of 
eiror is renewed at every attempt , an oblique ^^ew 
of the passage, a sbght misapprehension of a phrase, 
a casual mattention to the pai ts connected, is suffi- 
cient to make him not only fail, but fad ridiculously; 
and when he succeeds best, he produces perhaps 
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but one reading of manv probable, and be that 
suggests another Trill alvrays be able to dispute bis 
claims. 

It is an unhappy state, in wbich danger is bid 
under pleasure. The allurements of emendation 
are scarcely resistible. Conjecture has all the joy 
and all the pride of invention, and be that has once 
started a happy change, is too much delighted to 
consider what objections may nse against it. 

Yet conjectural criticism has been of great use in 
the learned world; nor is it my intention to depre- 
ciate a study, that has exercised so many mighty 
minds, from the revival of learning to our own age, 
from the bishop of Aleria to English Bentley. The 
cridcks on ancient authors have, in the exercise of 
their sagacity, many assistances, which the editor 
of Shakespeare is condemned to want. They are 
employed upon grammatical and settled languages, 
whose construction contribates so much to perspi-* 
cmty, that Homer has fewer passages unintelligible 
tbnn Chancer. The words have not only a known 
regimen, but mvariahle quantities, which direct and 
conSne the choice There are commonly more ma- 
nuscripts than one ; and they do not often conspire 
in the same''mistak€s Yet Scaliger could confess 
to Salmasius how httle satisfaction his emendations 
gave him. nobis cotjeciuriv ; psfrrr. ^ua- 

mn: f os pudef, p3osfe<7S[ra77} f». r-’eHores codices /v- 
cidrmus. And Lipsius could complain that cnticks 
were making faults, by trying to remove them, bTf 
oJnn titiiSj i'a nu; c ren^edifs lahorafi.'r. And. in- 
deed, where mere conjecture is to be used, the 
emendations of Scaliger and lipsius, aotwithstand- 
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explanation. When Ins attention is stiongly en- 
gaged, let It disdain alike to tuin aside to the name 
of Theobald an d of Pope Let him i ead on tin ough 
* brightness and obscurity, through integi ity and coi - 
ruption ; let him preserve Ins comprehension of the 
dialogue and his inteiest in the fable. And when 
the pleasures of novelty have ceased, let lum at- 
tempt exactness, and read the commentators. 

Paiticular passages are cleared by notes, but the 
general effect of the work is weakened. The mind 
is lefrigerated by intenuption; the thoughts aie 
diverted from the pimcipal subject, the leadei is 
weary, he suspects not why, and at last throws 
away the book which he has too diligently studied. 

Pai’ts are not to be examined till the whole has 
been surveyed , there is a kmd of intellectual re- 
moteness necessary for the comprehension of any 
great work in its full design and in its true propoi- 
tions J a close approach shows the smaller niceties, 
but the beauty of the whole is discerned no longei 

It is not veiy grateful to consider how little the 
succession of editors has added to this authol ’s powei 
of pleasmg. He was lead, admired, studied, and 
imitated, while he was yet deformed with all the im- 
proprieties which Ignorance and neglect could ac- 
cumulate upon him , while the reading was yet not 
rectified, nor his allusions undei stood , yet then did 
Dryden pronounce that Shakespeaie was the "man, 
who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had 
the laigest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to lum, and he 
dien them not labonousiy, but luckily when he 
descnbos any tbmg, ydu moie tlian see it, ■^ou feel 
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it too. Tliose wlio accuse lum to have wanted 
learning, give lum the greater commendation : he 
was naimnlly learned: he needed not the specta- 
cles of books to read nature; he looked inwards, 
and found hei there. I cannot say he is every 
where alike ; weie he so, I should do him injury to 
compare him wth the greatest of mankind. He 
is many times flat and insipid , his comick wit de- 
generating mto clenches, his serious swelling into 
bombast But he is aluays great when some great 
occasion is presented to him . no man can say, he 
ever had a fit subject for his ivit, and did not then 
raise himself as high above the lest of poets, 

Quantum Icnta sclent inter nburna cupressi ” 

It IS to be lamented that such a wnter should 
want a commentary ; that his language should be- 
come obsolete, or his sentiments obscure. But it 
IS vam to cany wishes beyond the condition of 
human thmgs , that which must happen to all, has 
happened to Shakespeare, by accident and time; 
and more than has been suffered by any other 
writer since the use of types, has been suffered by 
him through his own negligence of fame, or per- 
haps by that supenonty of mind, which despised 
its oivn peiformances, when it compared them with 
its poweis, and judged those works unworthy to 
be piesen^ed, which the cnticks of following ages 
were to contend for the fame of restonns and ex- 

O 

plaining. 

Among these candidates of infenor fame, I am 
now to stand the judgment of the pubhck ; and 
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■msh that I could confidently pioduce my com- 
mentary as equal to the encouragement which I 
have had the honour of receiving. Every work of 
this kind IS by its nature deficient, and I should 
feel little solicitude about the sentence, Were it to 
be pronounced only by the skilful and the learned. 
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TEMPEST. 

It is observed of The Tempest that its plan is 
regular; this the author of The Reidsal^ thinks, 
what I think too, an accidental effect of the story, 
not mtended or regarded by our author. But what- 
evei might- be Shakespeare’s intention in forming 
or adoptmg the plot, he has made it instrumental to 
the production of many characters, diversified with 
boundless im ention, and preserved with profound 
skill in nature, extensive knowledge of opinions, 
and accurate observation of hfe In a single drama 
are here exhibited princes, courtiers, and sailors, 
all speaking in their real characters. There is the 
agency of airy spirits, and of an earthly goblm ; 
the operations of magick, the tumults of a storm, 
the adventures of a desert island, the native eSusion 
of untaught affection, the punishment of guilt, and 
the final happmess of the pair for whom our pas- 
sions and reason are equally interested. 

* Mr Heath, rrho ■nrote a rensal of ShaLe^are’s text, pub- 
lished la Sro arcn 1760 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OE '\'EEOXA. 

In tins piny there n 'Strange mixture of Viioav- 
icdge nnd igi\onuice, of care and negligence The 
TCi^iiicntioii often excellent, the nllusious nre 
learned and^pjst; but the author conveys his heroes 
by sea from one inhmd town to another in the same 
country: he places the emperor at ^fihn, and scads 
lus young men to attend him. but never mentions 
him more; he makes Prorheus nffex an inteniexv 
with Silvia, sjiy he has only seen her picture: and, 
if we may credit the old copies, he his hy nns- 
takmg places, led his scenery inextricable, Tlie 
reason of all this confusion seems to be, that lie 
took his story from a novel, nhidi he sometimes 
followed, and sometimes forsook, sometimes re- 
membered, and sometimes forgot. 

That tins phy is i-ightly attributed to Shake- 
speare, I ha\c little doubt. If it be taken from 
him, to whom shall it be given? This question 
may be asked of all the disputed plays, except 
Titus Andromciis: ,aud it wiU be found more 
credible that Shakespeare might sometimes sink 
bdow his highest dights, than tliat ajiy other should 
rise up to his lowest, 

MERRY WIYES OF WINDSOR, 

Of this play there is a tradition presented by Mr. 
Roxvc. til It It was written .it the command of queen 
Eiixabeth, nho iwis so delighted oath the character 
of r.dstafi^ that she v. ishcd it to be didused through 
more plays ; but suspecting that it might p ill by 
continucdnmfomiity. directed the poet to divensify 
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his manner, by sliomng liim in lore. No task is 
liardcrtban that of niting to tbe ideas of another. 
Shakespeare knen wliat tlie queen, if the story be 
true, seems not to have known, that by any real 
passion of teudemess, the selfish craft, the careless 
jollity, and the lazj’- luxury of Falstaff must have 
sufiered so much abatement, that httle of his 
former cast would ha\ e remained. FalstafF could, 
not love, but by ceasing to be Falstaff. He could 
only counterfeit love, and Ins professions could be 
prompted, not by the hope of pleasure, but of 
money Thus the poet approached as near as he 
could to the work enjoined him , yet ha'vmg per- 
haps in the former plays completed his onm idea, 
seems not to have been able to give Falstaff all his 
former power of entertamment. 

This comedy is remarkable for the variety and 
number of the personages, who exhibit more cha- 
racters appropnated and discnminated, than per- 
haps can be found in any other play 

Whether Shakespeare was the first that pro- 
duced upon the English stage the effect of language 
distorted and depraved by provincial oi foreign 
pronunciation, I cannot certainly decide. This 
mode of fomnng ndiculous characteis can confer 
piaise only on him who originally discovered it, for 
It requires not much of either wit or j'udgment : 
its success must be derived almost wholly from the 
playei, but its power m a skilful mouth, even he 
that despises it, is unable to resist 

The conduct of this drama is deficient , the action 
begins and ends often before the conclusion, and 
the different parts might change places without in- 
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convenience , but its general power, that powei by 
which all w’oiks of genius shall finally be tiied, is 
such, that perhaps it never yet had reader or spec- 
tator, who did not think it too soon at an end. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

Theie is perhaps not one of Shakespeare’s plays 
more daikened than this, by the peculianties of its 
author, and the unskilfulness of its editors, by dis- 
toitions of phrase, or negligence of tianscription. 

The novel of Giraldi Cynthio, from which Shake- 
speare is supposed to have boiTowed this fable, may 
be read in Shakespeare Elustiated, elegantly tians- 
lated, with remaiks, winch will assist the inquirei 
to discover how much absuidity Shakespeare has 
admitted or avoided. 

I cannot but suspect that some other had new- 
modelled the novel of Cynthio, or wntten a story 
which in some particulars resembled it, and that 
Cynthio was not the author w'hom Sliakespearc 
immediately followed. The empeior in Cynthio 
IS named Maxirame, the duke, in Shakespeai e’s 
enumeration of the persons of the drama, is called 
Vincentio. This appears a veiy slight remaik, 
but since the duke has no name in the play, nor 
is ever mentioned but by his title, why should he 
be called Vmcentio among the peisons, but be- 
cause the name was copied fiom the stoiy, and 
placed superfluously at the head of the list by the 
mere habit of transcnption? It is therefoie likely 
that there was then a story of Vincentio duke of 
Vienna, different from that of Maximine emperor 
of the Romans 
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Of this play the light or comic part is very na- 
turjil and pleasing, but the grave scenes, if a few 
passages be eveepted, have more labour than ele- 
gance. The plot IS rather intricate than artful. 
The time of the action is indefinite, some time, 
vre know not how much, must have elapsed be- 
tween the recess of the duke and the imprisonment 
of Claudio ; for he must have learned the story of 
Mariana in Ins disguise, or he delegated Ins power 
to a man already known to be corrupted. The 
unities of action and place are sufficiently pre- 
served. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 

In this play, uhich all the editors have concuned 
to censure, and some have rejected ns unnorthy 
of our poet, it must be confessed that there are 
many passages mean, childish, and vulgar j and 
some which ought not to have been exhibited, as 
we are told they were, to a maiden queen. But 
there are scattered through the whole many sparks 
of genius; nor is there any play that has more 
evident marks of the hand of Shakespeare. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 

Wild and fantastical as this play is, all the parts 
in their vanous modes are well wntteii, and give 
the kind of pleasure which the author designed. 
Fames in his time were much in fashion , common 
tradition had made them familiar, and Spensei’s 
poem had made them great. 

VOL IT 


L 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE 

It has been lately discovered, that this fable is 
taken fiom a stoiy in the Pecorone of Giovanni 
Pioientmo, a novelist, who wrote m 1S7S. The 
story has been published in English, and I have 
epitomized the translation The translator is of 
opinion that the choice of the caskets is borrowed 
from a talc of Boceace, which I have likewise 
abndged, though I believe that Shakespeare must 
have had some other novel in ^^cw^ 

Of the Merchant of Venice the style is even and 
easy, with few peculiaiities of diction, or anomalies 
of construction. _Tlie comick part laiscs laughter, 
and the sciious fives expectation. The probability 
of cither one oi the othei story cannot be main- 
tained The union of two actions in one event is 
in this drama eminently happy Dryden was much 
pleased with his oivn addiess in connecting the two 
plots of Ins Spanish Fnai, which yet, I believe, the 
critick will find excelled by this play. 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

Of this play the fable is wild and pleasing. I 
know not how the ladies will approve the facility 
with which both Rosalind and Celia give away then 
hearts To Celia much may be forgiven for the 
heroism of her friendship The charactei of Jacques 
IS natural and well preseiwed. The comick dialogue 
is very spnghtly, with less mixture of low buffoonery 
than in some other plays , and the graver part is 
elegant and hannomous By hastemng to the end 
of his work, Shakespeare suppressed the dialogue 
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bGtween tlic usurper and .the hermit, and lost an 
opportunity of .exhibiting a moral lesson in which 
he might hive foun'd matter worthy of his lughest 
powers. 


, TAMING .OF THE SHREW. 

Of this play the two plots are so well united, 
that they^caniardly be called two, without ,injpry 
to the art with which ^they are interwoven. The 
attention is entertained with all the variety of a 
double jplot, yet is not distracted by unconnected 
incidents. 

The part between Kathanne and Petrucliio is 
eminently uprightly and diverting. At the raar- 
];iage of ^Bianca tl^e arrival, of, the leal father, per.- 
haps^ produces more perplexity ,tlian pleasure. 
The whole play is yeiy populai and diverting. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

This play has many delightful scenes, though not 
sufficiently probable, and some .happy characters, 
though not. new, nor^ produced by any deep know- 
ledge of human nature. ParoUes is a boaster and 
a coward, such as has always been the , sport of, the 
stage, but ^perhaps never raised more laughtei or 
contempt than in the hands of i^^akespeare. 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; ^ a man 
noble without generosity, and young without truth ; 
who mames Helen as a coward, and leaves her as 
a piofligate when she is dead by his unkindness, 
sneaks home* to a second marriage, is accused by a 
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woman whom he has wronged, defends himself by 
falsehood, and is dismissed to happiness. 

Tlic story of Bertram and Diana had been told 
befoie of Manana and Angelo, and, to confess the 
truth, scarcely mented to be heard a second time. 

TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

This play is m the graver part elegant and easy, 
and in some of the lighter scenes exquisitely hu- 
morous Ague-cheek is drawn with gieat pro- 
priety, but Ins character is, m a gieat measure, 
that of natural fatuity, and is theiefore not the 
proper prey of a satinst The sohloquy of Mal- 
voho IS truly comickj he is betrayed to ndicule 
meiely by his pride. The marriage of Olma, 
and the succeeding perplexity, though well enough 
contrived to divert on the stage, wants credibility, 
and fails to pioduce the proper instruction re- 
quired in the drama, as it exhibits no just picture 
of life. 

WINTER’S TALE 

The story of this play is taken from the pleasant 
History of Dorastus and Fawnia, written by Ro- 
bert Greene. 

This play, as Dr Waiburton justly obseives, is, 
with all its absuidities, very entertaimng. Tlie 
character of Autolycus is very naturally conceived, 
and strongly repiesented 

MACBETH 

Tliisplay IS deseiwedly celebrated forthe propiiety 
of its fictions, and solemnity, giandeui, and vanety 
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of its action, but It has no nice discriminations of 
character, the events are too gieat to admit “the 
influence of particular dispositions, and the course 
of the action necessarily determmes the conduct 
of the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well descnbed , and 
I know not whether it' may not be said, in defence 
of some paits which now seem impiobable, that, 
in Shakespeare^s time, it was necessary to warn cre- 
dulity against vain and illusive predictions. 

' The passions are directed to then' true end. 
Lady Macbeth is ^merely detested,, and though 
the courage of Macbeth preserves some esteem, 
yet every reader rejoices at his fall. 

' KING JOHN 

The tragedy of Kmg John, though not written 
with the. utmost power of Shakespeare, is varied 
with a very pleasmg interchange of incidents and 
characters. The lady’s grief is very affectmg,' 
and the character of the bastard contams that mix- 
ture of greatness and levity which this author de- 
jighted to exlubit 

KING mCHAED II 

This play is extracted from the Chronicle of Ho- ‘ 
Imgshed, in which many passages may be found 
w'hich Shakespeare has, with very little alteration, 
transplanted into his scenes , particularly a speech 
of the bishop of Carhsle in defence of kmg RicWd’s 
unabenable nght, and immumty from human ju- 
risdiction. 

Jonson who, in his Catilme and Sejanus, has m- 
serted many speeches from the Roman lustorians. 
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was perhaps induced to that practice by the cKampIe 
of Shakespeare, who had condescended sometimes 
to copy more ignoble writers. But Shakespeare had 
more of his own than Jonson, and if he sometimes' 
iras willing to spare his labour, showed by what he 
performed at other times, that his extracts were 
made by choice or idleness rather than necessity. 

This play is one of those which Shakespeare has 
apparently revised; but as success in works of in- 
vention. is not always proportionate to labour, it is 
not fimshed at last with the happy force of some 
other of his tragedies, nor can be said much to 
affect the passions or enlarge the understandmg. 


KING HENRY fV. PART II 

I fancy every r^der, when he ends this play, 
cries out with De’demona, ** O most lame and im- 
potent conclusion!” As this play was not, to our 
knowledge, divided into acts by the authoi, I 
could be content to conclude it with the death of 
Henry the Fourth. 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die 

These scenes, which now makethe fifth act of Henry 
theFourth,mightthenbe thefirst of Henry the Fifth ; 
but the truth is, that they do unite very commodi- 
onsly to eithfef l?hy* ^i^en these plays were repre- 
sented, I bfeheve they ended as they are now ended 
in theboOks; hilt Shakespeareseems to have designed 
that the whole senes of action from the begmmng of 
Richard the Second, to the end of Henry the Fifth, 
should be considered by the reader as one work. 
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upon one plan^ only biokcn into paits by the ne- 
cessity of exhibition. 

None of Shakespeare’s plays aie moie lead than 
the First and Second Parts of Heniy the Fouith. 
Perhaps no autlioi has ever in two plays afforded 
so much delight The great events are inteiesting, 
for the fate of kingdoms depends upon them , the 
shghter occurrences are divei ting, and, except one 
or two, sufficiently piobable, the incidents aie 
multiplied with wonderful feitihty of invention, 
and the characters divei sided with the utmost 
nicety of disceniment, and the profoundest skill in 
the nature of man. 

The pnnce, who is the hero both of the comick 
and tragick part, is a young man of great abilities 
and violent passions, whose sentiments aie light, 
though his actions aie wrong, whose virtues ale 
obscured by negligence, and whose understanding 
is dissipated by levity. In his idle houis he is rathei 
loose than ivickcd, and when -the occasion foices 
out his latent quahties, he is great without effort, 
and brave mthout tumult. The tnflei is roused 
ihto ahero, and thehero again reposes in the tiifler. 
This character is great, original, and just 

Percy IS a i ugged soldier, cholerick, and quar- 
lelsome, and has only the soldier’s wutues, gene- 
rosity and courage. 

But Falstaffi unimitated, unimitable Falstaff, 
how shall I descnbe thee ^ Thou compound of sense 
and vice , of sense which may be adimred, but not 
esteemed, of vice which may be despised, but 
baldly detested Falstaff is a chaiactei loaded 
with faidts, and with those faults ivhich natuiully 
produce contempt. He is a thief and a glutton, a 
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coward and a boaster, always ready to cheat the 
weak, and prey upon the poor; to ternfy tlie 
timorous, and insult the defenceless. At once ob- 
sequious and malignant, he satirizes in their ab- 
sence those whom he lives by flattering. He is 
familiar with the prince only as an agent of wee, 
but of this familiarity he is so proud, as not only 
to be supercihous and hauglity with common men, 
but to think his interest of importance to the duke 
of Lancaster. Yet the man thus corrupt, thus 
despicable, makes himself necessary to the prince 
that despises him, by the most pleasing of all qua- 
hties, perpetual gaiety, by an unfailing power 
of exciting laughter, which is the more freely 
indulged, as his wit is not of the splendid or 
ambitious kind, but consists m easy scapes and 
sallies of lerity, which make sport, but raise no 
envy. It must be obsen ed, that he is stained with 
no enormous or sanguinary enmes, so that his 
licentiousness is not so oSensive but that it maybe 
borne for his mirth. 

The moral to be drawn from this representation 
is, that no man is more dangerous than he that, 
with a iTill to corrupt, hath the power to please; 
and that neither ivit nor honesty ought to think 
themselves safe with such a companion, when they 
see Henry seduced by Falstaff. 

KING HENRY V 

Tins play has many scenes of high dignity, and 
many of easy memment The character of the king 
is well supported, except m his courtship, where lie 
has neither the wiacity of Hal, nor the grandeur of 
Henry. The humour of Pistol is very happdy conti- 
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nued: liis character has perhaps been the model 
of all the bullies that have yet appeared on the 
English stage. 

The lines given to the Chorus have many ad- 
mirers; but the truth is, that in them a little may 
be praised, and much must be forgiven : nor can 
it be easily discovered why the intelligence given 
by the Chorus is more necessary in this play than 
in many others wheie it is omitted. The great 
defect of this play is the emptiness and nanowness 
of the last act, which a very little dibgence might 
have easily avoided. 

KING HENRY VI. PART I. 

Of this play there is no copy earlier than that of 
the foho m 1623, though the two succeeding parts 
are extant in two editions m quarto. That the 
second and third parts were published without the 
first, may be admitted as no weak proof that the 
copies were surreptitiously obtamed, and that the 
pnnters of that time gave the publick those plays, 
not such as the author designed, but such as they 
could get them. That this play was written be- 
fore the two others is indubitably collected from the 
series of events; that it was written and played 
before Henry the Fifth is apparent, because in the 
epilogue there is mention made of this play, and 
not of the other parts : 


Henry the sixth in sivaddling hands crown’d long, 
''Vhose state so many had the managing 
That they lost France, and made his England Weed, 
Which oft our stage hath shown 
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France is lost in tins play. The two following 
contain, as the old title imports, the contention of 
tlie houses of York and Lancastei. 

The second and tim'd parts of Henry VI neie 
printed in IGOO. "When Henry V. was wiitten, 
we Icnow not, but it was printed hkemse m iCOO, 
and theiefoie befoie the publication of the fiist part 
the fii'st pait of Henry VI had been often shown 
on the stage, and would certainly have appeared 
in its place had the authoi been the publisher. 

i ' 1 

KING HENRY VI PART III 

The three parts of Hemy VI. aie suspected, by 
Mr. Theobald, of being supposititious, and are dc- 
dared, by Di. Warburton, to be certainly not 
Shakespeare’s. Mr Theobald’s suspicion arises 
from some obsolete woids, but the phraseology is 
like the rest of our author’s style, and single words, 
of which however I do not observe more than two, 
can conclude little. 

Dr Warburton gives no ieason,but I suppose him 
to judge upon deeper piinciples and moie compre- 
hensive views, and to draw hxs opinion from the 
general effect and spirit of the composition, which 
he thinks infenor to the other histoiical plays 

From mere infenonty nothing can be inferred , 
in the productions of wit theie mil be inequahty 
Sometimes judgment mil en, and sometimes the 
matter itself will defeat the artist Of every author’s 
works one will be the best, and one will be the 
worst. The colours are not equally pleasing, uoi 
the attitudes equally giaceftil, in all the pictures of 
Titian 01 Reynolds 
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Dissimilitude of stylo, and heterogencousncss of 
sentiment, may sufiBciently show that a work docs 
not really belong to the leputed author. But in 
these plays no such maiks of spuriousness are found. 
Tlie diction, the versification, and the figures, are 
Shakespeare’s. These plays, considered, without 
regal d to characters and incidents, meiely as nar- 
ratives in verse, aie moic happily conceived, and 
more accurately finished, than those of King John, 
Richard 11. or the tiagick scenes of Henry ly. 
and V. If we take those plays from Shakespeare, 
to w'hom shall they be given? What author of that 
age had the same easiness of expression and fluency 
of numbers^ 

Having considered the cMdence given by the 
plays themsehes, and found it in their favour, let 
us now inquire what corroboration can be gained 
from other testimony They are ascribed to Shake- 
speare by the first editors, whose attestation may be 
received in questions of fact, how'ever unskilfully 
they supenntended their edition. They seem to be 
declared genuine by the voice of Shakespeare him- 
self, who refers to the second play m his epilogue 
to Henry V. and apparently connects the first act 
of Richard III with the last of the third part of 
Henry VI. If it be objected that the plays were po- 
pular, and that therefore he alluded to them as well 
known 5 it maybe answered, with equal piobabi- 
lity, that the natural passions of a poet would have 
disposed him to separate his own wotks from those 
of an iuferior hand. And, mdeed, if an author’s 
own testimony is to be overthiowm by speculative 
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cnticism, no man can be any longer secure of lite- 
rary reputation. 

Of these three plays I think the second the 
best. The truth is, that they have not sufficient 
variety of action, for the incidents are too often of 
the I same kind, yet many of the characteis are 
well discriminated. King Henry, and his queen, 
king Edward, the duke of Gloucester, and the earl of 
Wamick, are very stiougly and distinctly painted. 

The old copies of the two latter paits of Henry 
VI and of Henry V. are so appaiently impel feet 
and mutilated, that there is no reason for supposing 
them the first draughts of Shakespeare. I am in- 
chned to beheve them copies taken by some auditoi 
who wrote down, durmg the representation, what 
the time would permit, then perhaps filled up some 
of his omissions at a second or thud heanng, and 
when he had by this method formed something 
like a play, sent it to the pnnter. 

KING RICHARD III 

Tins is one of the most celebrated of our au- 
thor’s performances , jet I know not whether it has 
not happened to him as to otheis, to be praised 
most, when praise is not most deserved. That this 
play has scenes noble in themselves, and very well 
contrived to strike in the exhibition, cannot be 
denied. But some parts are trifling, others shock- 
ing, and some improbable. 

I have nothing to add to the observations of the 
learned criticks, but that some tiaces of this anti- 
quated exhibition are still retamed in the lustick 
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puppet-plays, m which I have seen the Devil very 
lustily belabouied by Punch, whom I hold to be 
the legitimate successor of the old Vice. 

KING HENRY VIII 

The play of Henry the Eighth is one of those 
which still keeps possession of the stage by the 
splendor of its pageantry. The coronation about 
forty years ago drew the people together in mul- 
titudes foi a great jart of the wmter. Yet pomp 
is not the only ment of this play. The meek sor- 
low^s and virtuous distress of Katharme have fur- 
nished some scenes which may be justly numbered 
among the greatest efforts of tragedy. But the 
genius of Shakespeare comes in and goes out with 
Katharine. Every other part may be easily con- 
ceived, and easily written. ' 

The historical dramas are now concluded, of 
which the two parts of Henry the Fourth, and 
Henry the Fifth, are among the happiest of oui 
^author’s compositions, and King John, Richard 
the Third, and Henry the Eighth, deservedly stand 
in the second class. Those whose curiosity would 
lefer the historical scenes to their onginal, may 
consult Holingshed, and sometimes Hall: from 
Hohngshed, Shakespeare has often inserted whole 
speeches with no more alteration than was neces- 
sary to the numbers of his verse. To transcribe 
them into the margin was unnecessary, because the 
original is easdy examined, and they are seldom 
less perspicuous in the poet than in the histonan. 

To play histones, or to exhibit a succession of 
eients by action and dialogue, was a common eu- 
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tertaiiiraent among our rude ancestois upon gieat 
festivities. The pansh clerks once 'pevfomed at 
Cleikenwell a play which lasted three days> con- 
taining The History of the World. 

CORIOLANUS 

The tragedy of Conolanus is one of the most 
amusing of our author’s perfomances. The old 
man’s merriment m Menemus, the lofty lady’s 
dignity in Volumnia, the bndal modesty in Vir- 
giha; the patncian and military haughtiness in 
Conolanus , the plebeian malignity, and tnbumtian 
insolence in Brutus and Sicinius, make a very 
pleasmg and dnteiestmg variety* and the various 
revolutions of the hero’s fortune fill the mind 
with anxious curiosity There is, perhaps, too much 
bustle m the first act, and too httle m the last. ^ 

JULIUS C^SAR 

I Of this tragedy many particular passages deserve 
regal d, and the contention and reconcilement of 
Brutus and Cassius us universally celebrated, but 
I have nevei been strongly agitated in perusing it, 
and think it somewhat cold and unaffecting, com- 
pared with some other of Shakespeare’s plays , Ins 
adherence to 'the real story, and to Roman man- 
ners,' seems to have impeded the natural vigour of 
his gemus. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

This play keeps curiosity always busy, and the 
passions always mteiested. The continual hurry of 
the action, the variety of incidents, and the quick 
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succession of one personage to another, call the 
mind fonvaid i\ithout mtemiission from the first 
act to the last. But the power of dehghtmg is 
derived pnncipally fiom the frequent changes of 
the scene, for except the feminine arts, some of 
which arc too low, which distinguish Cleopatra, no 
character is very strongly discnminated. Upton, 
nho did not easily miss what he desired to find, 
has discovered that the language of Antony is, 
with gieat skill and learning, made pompous and 
superb, according to hts real piactice. But I think 
his diction not distinguishable from that of others! 
the most timid speech in the play is that which 
Caisar makes to Octavia. 

The events, of which the pnncipal are described 
accordmg to history, are produced without any art 
of connexion or care of disposition. 

TIMON OF ATHENS 

The play of Timon is a domestick tragedy, and 
therefore strongly fastens on the attention of the 
leadei . In the plan there is not much art, but the 
incidents aie natural, and the characters various 
and exact. The catastrophe affoids a very power- 
ful warning agamst that ostentatious hberahty, 
which scatters bounty, but confers no benefits,' and 
buys flattery, but not friendship. 

In this tragedy, are many passages perplexed, 
obscure, and probably corrupt, nhich I have en- 
deavoured to rectify, or explain, with due dih- 
gence; but having only one copy, cannot promise 
myself that my endeavouis shall be much ap- 
plauded. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS 

All the editors and cnticks agree vnth Ml. 
Theobald in supposing this play spunous. I see 
no reason for differing from them ; for the colour 
of the style is wholly different from that of the 
othei plays, and there is an attempt at regular 
versification and artificial closes, not always in- 
elegant, yet seldom pleasing The barbarity of 
the spectacles, and the geneial massacre, which 
are here exhibited, can scarcely be conceived to- 
leiable to any audience; yet we are told by Jon- 
son, that they were not only borne, but praised. 
That Shakespeare wrote any part, though Theo- 
bald declares it incontestable, I see no reason for 
believing. 

The testimony pioduced at the beginmng of 
this play, by which it is asenbed to Shakespeare, 
is by no means equal to the argument against its 
authenticity, ansing from the total difieience of 
conduct, language, and sentiments, by which it 
stands apart from all the rest. Meres had pro- 
bably no other evidence than that of a title- 
page, which, though in our time it be sufficient, 
was then of no great authority , for all the plays 
which were rejected by the first collectors of 
Shakespeare’s works, and admitted m later edi- 
tions, and agam rejected by the cntical editors, 
had Shakespeare’s name on the title, as we must 
suppose, by the fraudulence of the pnnters, who, 
while there were yet no gazettes noi adveitise- 
ments, nor any means of circulating hterary intelli- 
gence, could usurp at pleasuie any celebrated name 
Nor had Shakespeare any interest m detecting 
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tliG imposture, as none of Ins fame or piofit was 
produced by the pi ess. 

Tlie chronology of tins play does not prove it 
not to be Shakespeare’s. It it had been written 
twenty-fiie years in l6l4, it might have been 
ivrittennhen Shakespeare was twenty-hve years old. 
"When he left WaiiMckshne I know not, but at 
the age of twenty-five it was ratliei too late to fly 
for deer-stealing. 

Ravenscroft, ivho in the reign of Charles II re- 
vised this play, and lestored it to the stage, tells 
ns, in his pieface, fiom a theatrical tradition, I 
suppose, nhicli in Ins time might be of sufiBcient 
authority, that tins play was touched in difierent 
parts by Shakespeare, but written by some othei 
poet. I do not find Shakespeare’s touches very 
discernible. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 

This play is more correctly wntten than most 
of Shakespeare’s compositions, but it is not one of 
those in which either the extent of his views or 
elevation of his fancy is fully displayed. As the 
story abounded with materials, he has exerted httle 
invention , but he has diversified his characters 
with great variety, and preserved them with great 
exactness. His vicious characters sometimes dis- 
gust, but cannot corrupt, for both Cressida and 
Pandarus ai e detested and contemned. The comick 
characters seem to have been the favountes of the 
writer , they are of the superficial kind, and exhibit 
more of manners than nature ; but they are co- 
piously fiUed, and powerfully impressed 
VOL rr. 'm 
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Shakespeare has in his story followed for the 
greater part the old book of Caxton, wdiich was 
then veiy populai , but the character of Thersites, 
of which it makes no mention, is a proof that this 
play was matten after Chapman had published his 
version of Homer. 

CYMBELINE 

Tins play has many just sentiments, some natural 
dialogues, and some pleasing scenes, but they arc 
obtained at the expense of much incongruity. To 
remaik the folly of the fiction, the absuidity of the 
conduct, the confusion of the names, and manneis 
of diffeieut times, and the impossibility of the events 
in any system of life, weie to waste cnticism upon 
unresisting imbecility, upon faults too evident for 
detection, and too gross for aggravation 

KING LEAR 

Tlie tragedy of Lear is deservedly celebrated 
among the dramas of Shakespeare. Theie is perhaps 
no play which keeps the attention so strongly fixed ; 
which so much agitates our passions, and interests 
our curiosity The artful involutions of distinct in- 
terests, the striking opposition of contrary charac- 
teis, the sudden changes of fortune, and the quick 
succession of events, fill the mind with a pei’petual 
tumult of indignation, pity, and hope There is 
no scene which does not contribute to the aggra- 
vation of the distress or conduct of the action, and 
scarce a line which does not conduce to the pro- 
gress of the scene So powei-ftil is the current of 
the poet’s imagination, that the mmd, ivhich once 
ventures within it, is hurried irresistibly along 
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Ou the seeming improbability of Lear’s conduct, 
it may be obsened, that lie is represented accord- 
ing to liistorics at that time vulgarly received as 
ti ue And, perhaps, if we turn our thoughts upon 
the barbarity and ignorance of the age to which this 
storjf IS referred, it \\ill appear not so unlikely as 
nhile we estimate Lear’s manners by our own. 
Such preference of one daughter to another, or re- 
signation of dominion on such conditions, would 
be yet credible, if told of a petty prince of Guinea 
or hladagascar. Shakespeare, mdeed, by the men- 
tion of his earls and dukes, has given us the idea 
of times more cmlized and of life regulated by 
softer manueis, and the truth is, that though he 
so nicely discnminates, and so minutely describes 
the characters of men, he commonly neglects and 
confounds the characters of ages, by mingling 
customs ancient and modem, English and fo- 
reign. 

My learned friend !Mr. Warton, who has in the 
Adventurer very minutely criticised tins play, re- 
marks, that the mstances of cruelty are too savage 
and shockmg, and that the intennntion of Edmund 
destroys the simplicity of the story. These objections 
may, I think, be answered, by repeatmg, that the 
cruelty of the daughters is an historical fact, to 
which the poet has added little, havmg only drawn 
it mto a senes by dialogue and action. But I am 
not able to apologize with equal plausibihty for the 
extrusion of Gloster’s eyes, which seems an act too 
horrid to be endured in dramatick exhibition, and 
such as must always compel the mind to relieve its 
distress by incredulity. Yet let it be remembered 

M 2 
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tliat oul autlior knew uliat woiiid please tlie 
autlicBcc for Tvlncli he WTcfc. 

The injury done by Ednnmd to the simplicity of 
the actioTi is abmidanth* iccompeii'sed bvthe addi- 
tion of \aricty5 by the art nitb nhich he is made to 
co-operate tvith the chief design, and the opportu- 
nity which he gives the poet of comluuiiig perfidy 
with perfidy, and connecting the w icked son with 
the wicked daughters, to impiess tins nnportant 
moral, tbat'aallany is nmor at a stop, that crimes 
lead to crimes, and at last temnnate in ruin. 

But thomrh this moral be lucidcntallv enforced. 
Shakcspeaic bas suffered tlie viitne of Cordelia to 
perish in a just cause, cimtrary to the natural ideas 
of justice, to tlic hope of the reader, and, what is 
yet more strange, to the fnth of cln*oincIes Vet 
tins conduct is justified by The bpcctatou who 
blames Tate tor gnmg Cordelia success and hap- 
piness m his alteration, and declaies, tlnr, in Ins 
opinion, “ the tragedy has lost half its boautA*.’^ 
Dennis has rcmaikcd, whether justly or not, tint, 
to secure the fai ounible reception ot Cato, " the 
town was poisoned with imicli lalse andabomimhle 
criticism,” and that cndeaiours had been n'.ed to 
discredit and decry poetical justice. A play tu w Inch 
the wicked pro'«pci, and the urtuous imscarr\', mey 
doubtlessbo good, hecinse it is a |ust rcpi esoiiration 
of the common o\ cuts of Inmian life : but since all 
reasonable bemg> naturally love ju<ticc, I cannot 
easily be persindod, that the obsorwition of justice 
make: a plni worse; or, th it if other excellencies are 
equal, thomidiciieewnn not alwnvvnse better pleased 
from the final triumph of persecuted virtue 
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In tlie present case the pnblick has decided- 
Coi della, from the tune of Tate, has always retired 
with victoiy and fehcity. And, if my sensations 
could add any thing to the geneial suffinge, I might 
relate, I was many yeais ago' so shocked by Cor- 
delia’s death, that I know not whethei I evei en- 
duied to read again the last scenes of the play till 
I undertook to levise them as an editor. 

There is anothei conti oversy among the criticks 
concerning this play. It is disputed whether the 
piedommant image in Lear’s disordered mind be 
the loss of his kingdom oi the cruelty of his 
daughtersl Mr Muiphy, a very judicious critick, 
has evinced by induction of particulai passages, that 
the cruelty of his daughters is the pnmary source 
of his distress, and that the loss of royalty affects 
him only as a secondary and suboidinate evil. He 
observes with gieat justness, that Lear would move 
our compassion but httle, did we not rather con- 
sider the mjured father than the degraded king 
The story of this play, except the episode of Ed- 
mund, which IS denved, ILhink, from Sidney, is 
taken onginally from Geofiiy of Monmouth, whom 
Holmgshed geneially copied , but perhaps imme- 
diately from an old histoncal ballad. ^My reason for 
behevmg that the play w'as posterior to the ballad, 
rather than the ballad to the play, is, that the ballad 
has notlung of Shakespeare’s nocturnal tempest, 
wldch is too striking to have been omitted, and that 
it follows the chronicle , it has the rudiments of the 
play, but none of its amplifications • it first hinted 
Liar’s madness, but did not array it in circumstances 
The writer of the ballad added somethmg to the lu- 
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story, Tvhich is a proof that lie would have added 
more, if more had occurred to his mind, and more 
must have occurred if he had seen Shakespeare- 

EOiTEO AND JULIET. 

This play is one of the most pleasing of our au- 
thor’s performances. The scenes are busy and va- 
rious, the incidents numerous and important, the 
catastrophe irresistibly affecting, and the process oJ 
the action carried on with such probability, at least 
with such congruity to popular opinions, as tragedj 
requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakespeare 
to exhibit the conversation of gentlemen, to repre- 
sent the airy sprighthness of juvenile el^ance. 
iMr. Dryden mentions a tradition, which might 
easily reach his time, of a declaration made by 
Shakespeare, that *^he was obliged to kill Mer- 
cutio in the third act, lest he should have been 
killed by him ” Yet bethinks him “no such for- 
midable person, but that he might have lived 
through the play, and died in his bed,” without 
danger to a poet. Dryden well knew, had he been 
in quest of truth, that, in a pomted sentence, more 
regard is commonly had to the words than the 
thought, aud that it is very seldom to be rigorously 
understood. Mercutio’s wit, gaiety, and courage, 
will always procure him fnends that wish hrm a 
longer life; but his death is not preapitated, he 
has lived out the time allotted bim in the con- 
struction of the play: nor do I doubt the abihty of 
Shakespeare to have continued his existence, though 
some of his sallies are perhaps out of the reach of 
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Dryden j whose genius was not very fertile of mer- 
riment, nor ductile to humour, hut acute, argu- 
mentative, comprehensive, and sublime 

ThelS^urse is one of the characters in nhich the 
author dehghted; he has, with great subtdty of 
distinction, drawn her at once loquacious and se- 
cret, obsequious and insolent, trusty and dishonest. 

His comick scenes are happily wrought, but his 
pathetick strains are always polluted with some 
unexpected depravations. H is persons, however 
distressed, have a conceit left them in their 
misery, a miserable conceit.” 

HiMklLET 

If the dramas of Shakespeare were to be charac- 
terised, each by the particular excellence which 
distinguishes it from the rest, we must allow to the 
tragedy of Hamlet the praise of variety. The in- 
cidents are so numerous, that the argument of the 
play would make a long tale. The scenes are in- 
terchangeably diversified irith merriment and so- 
lemnity; with merriment, that includes judicious 
and instructive observations; and solemnity, not 
strained by poetical violence above the natural 
sentiments of man. New characters appear from 
time to time in continual succession, exhibitins: 
^•arious forms of life and particular modes of con 
versation. The pretended madness of Hamlet 
causes much mirth, the mournful distraction of 
Ophelia fills the heart with tenderness, and every 
personage pr-oduces the effect intended, from tlie 
appantion that in the first act chills the blood with 
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horror, to the fop m the last, that exposes affecta- 
tion to just contempt. 

The conduct is perhaps not wholly secure against 
objections The action is, mdeed, for the most part 
in continual progression, but there are some scenes 
which neither forward nor retard it Of the feigned 
madness of Hamlet there appearsno adequate cause, 
foi he does nothmg; which he might not have done 

N DO 

with the reputation of samty. He plays the madman 
most, when he treats Opheha with so much rude- 
ness, winch seems to be useless and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an 
mstiument than an agent After he has, by the 
stratagem of the play, convicted the king, he makes 
no attempt to pumsh him , and his death is at last 
effected by an incident which Hamlet had no part 
in producmg. 

The catastrophe is not very happily produced j 
the exchange of weapons is rathei an expedient of 
necessity, than a stroke of art. A scheme might 
easdy have been formed to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger, and Laertes with the bowl 

The poet is accused of having shown little regard 
to poetical justice, and may be charged mth equal 
neglect of poetical probabihty. The apparition 
left the regions of the dead to little purpose , the 
revenge which he demands is not obtamed, but by 
the death of him that was required to take it ; and 
the gratification, nhich would anse ftom the de- 
struction of an usurper and a murderer, is abated 
by the untimely death of Ophelia, the young, the 
beautiftd, the harmless, and the pious 
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OTHELLO 

The beauties of this play impress themselves so 
strongly upon the attention of the reader, that 
they can draw no aid from cntical illustration. 
The fieiy openness of Othello, magnanimous, art- 
less, and credulous, boundless m his confidence, 
ardent in his affection, inflexible m his resolution, 
and obdurate in his revenge; the cool mahgnity 
of lago, sdent m his resentment, subtle m his de- 
signs, and studious at once of his interest and his 
vengeance ; the soft simplicity of Desdemona, con- 
fident of ment, and conscious of innocence, her 
artless perseverance m lier suit, and her slowness 
to suspect that she can be suspected, are such proofs 
of Shakespeare’s skill in human nature, as, I sup- 
pose, it IS vam to seek in any modem wnter The 
gradual progress which logo makes m the Moor’s 
conviction, and the circumstances which lie em- 
ploys to inflame him, are so artfully natmal, that, 
though it will, perhaps, not be said of him as he 
says of himself, that he is “ a man not easily jea- 
lous,” yet we cannot but pity him, ivhen at last we 
find lum “perplexed in the extreme ” 

There is always danger, lest inckedness, con- 
joined with abihties, should steal upon esteem, 
though it misses of approbation , but the character 
of lago IS so conducted, that he is from the first 
scene to the last hated and despised. 

E-\en the inferior characters of this play would 
be ^ery conspicuous in any other piece, not only 
foi their justness, but their sticugth Cassio is 
bra\c, benexolent, and honcsi, ruined only bj his 
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want of stubbornness tp resist an insidious invita- 
tion. Rodengo’s suspicious credulity, and im- 
patient submission to the cheats wluch lie sees 
practised upon him, and which by persuasion he 
suffers to be repeated, exlubit a strong picture of 
a weak mmd betrayed by unlawful desires to a false 
fnend; and the virtue of ^Emilia is such as we 
often find worn loosely, but not cast off, easy to 
commit small crimes, but quickened and alarmed 
at atrocious viUanies 

The scenes from the beginning to the end aie 
busy, varied by happy mterchanges, and regularly 
promoting the pi egression of the story, and the 
narrative in the end, though it tells but what is 
known already, yet is necessary to produce the 
death of Othello. 

Had the scene opened in Cyprus, and the pie- 
ceding incidents been occasionally i elated, there 
had been little wanting to a drama of the most 
exact and sciupulous legularity. 
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To solicit a subscription foi a catalogue of books 
exposed to sale, is an attempt for -wbicb some apo- 
logy cannot but be necessary; for few would will- 
ingly contribute to tbe expense of volumes, by 
which neither instruction nor entertamment could 
be afforded, from winch only the booksellei could 
expect advantage, and of which the only use must 
cease, at the dispersion of the bbrary. 

Nor could the reasonableness of an universal re- 
jection of our proposal be denied, if this catalogue 
weie to be compiled with no other view, than that 
of promoting the sale of the books which it enu- 
merates, and drawn up with that inaccuracy and 
confusion which may be found in those that are 
daily pubhshed. 

But our design, like oui proposal, is uncommon, 
and to be prosecuted at a very uncommon expense . 
it bemg intended, that the books shall be distnbuted 
into then distinct classes, an deveiy class ranged with 
some legard to the age of the writeis, that eveiy 
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book shall be accuiately desciibed, that the pecu- 
haiities of editions shall be lemaiked, and obsei'va- 
tionsfioin the aiithois ofliterafy history occasionally 
inteispeised, that, by this catalogue, we may in- 
foiTO posterity of the excellence and value of this 
gieat collection, and pioraote the knowledge of 
scaice books, and elegant editions. For this pui- 
pose men of letters aie engaged, who cannot even 
be supplied with amanuenses, but at an expense 
above that of a common catalogue 

To show that tins collection deseives a particulai 
degiee of legaid fiom the learned and the studious, 
that it excels any hbraiy that ivas ever yet offered 
to piiblick sale in the value as well as numbei of 
the volumes which it contains, and that theiefore 
this catalogue will not be of less use to men of 
letteis, than those of the Thuaniau, Hemsian, oi 
Barbeiinian libiaries, it may not be impropei to 
exhibit a general account of the different classes, as 
they are naturally divided by the seveial sciences 
By tins method we can indeed exlubit only a 
general idea, at once magnificent and confused, an 
idea of the wntiiigs of many nations, collected from 
distant paits of the vorld, discovered soinetmies by 
chance, and sometimes by curiosity, amidst the 
rubbish of foisaken monasteries, and the lepositones 
of ancient families, and bi ought hither fioin eveiy 
part, as to the umveisal icceptacle of learning 
It mil be no unpleasing effect of tins account, if 
those, that shall liappcn to peruse it, should be iii- 
chned by it to reflect on the cliaracter of tlie late 
proprietors, and to pay some tiibute of leueratiou 
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to theu aidoui for Iiteiature, to that generous and 
exalted cunosity ■whicli they gratified with incessant 
searches and iminense expense, and to which they 
dedicated that time, and that superfluity of fortune, 
which many others of their rank employ in the pur- 
smt of contemptible amusements, or the gratification 
of guilty passions. And, suiely, every man, who 
consideis learning as ornamental and advantageous 
to the community, must allow them the honour of 
publick benefactois, who have introduced amongst 
us authors not hitherto well known, and added to 
the literal^ tieasures of theu native country 
That our catalogue will excite any other man to 
emulate the collectois of this library, to prefer books 
and manusciipts to equipage and luxury, and to 
forsake noise and diversion foi the conversation of 
the learned, and the satisfaction of extensive know- 
ledge, we are very far from presummg to hope , but 
shall make no scruple to assert, that, if any man 
should happen to be seized with such laudable am- 
bition, he may find in this catalogue hints and in- 
formations which are not easily to be-met with , he 
will discover, that the boasted Bodleian library is 
veiy fai fiom a perfect model, and that even the 
learned Tabiicius cannot completely instruct hmi 
in the eaily editions of the classick irateis. 

But the collectors of libraries cannot be numei ous , 
and, theiefoie, catalogues cannot very propeily be 
lecommended to the publick, if they had not a more 
general and frequent use, an use which every student 
has expenehced, oi neglected to his loss By the 
means of catalogues only can it be known, what has 
been wntten on every part of leaiaung, and the 
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hazard avoided of encountering difficulties ivhicli 
have already been cleared, discussing questions which 
have already been decided, and digging in mines of 
literature which formei ages have exhausted. 

How often this has been the fate of students, every 
man of letters can declare, and, peihaps, there are 
very few who have not sometimes valued as new dis- 
coveries, made by themselves, those observations, 
which have long smce been pubhshed, and of which 
the world, therefore, will refuse them the praise , nor 
can the refusal be censured as any enormous \nolation 
of justice; for, why should they not forfeit by then- 
ignorance, what they might claim by their sagacity. 

To illustrate this remark, by the mention of ob- 
scure names, would not much confirm it; and to 
vilify foi this purpose the memory of men truly 
great, woidd be to deny them the reverence which 
they mayjustly claim from those whom their writings 
have instructed May the shade at least, of one 
great Enghsh critick rest without disturbance , and 
may no man presume to insult his memory, who 
wants his leammg, his reason, or his wit 

From the vexatious disappointment of meeting 
reproach, where praise is expected, every man •wdl 
certainly desire to be secured ; and therefore that 
book will have some claim to his regard, firom which 
he may receive informations of the labours of his 
predecessors, such as a catalogue of the Harleian 
library will copiously afford him. 

Nor IS the use of catalogues of less importance to 
those whom curiosity has engaged in the study of h- 
terary history, and who think the intellectual revolu- 
tions of the world more worthy of their attention, than 
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tin' ftf tlic <kvohtioii of kingdoms 

llic rout oj nnmc<, and tkc fall of cnipiiO''. 

\\l\o nri’ plc^■'^*d with otiKcTviug the first hirlh of 
ncn ojiinion", tiieir against opposition, 

their sdcut pnrgrt'-s under persecution, ihcir ge- 
neral rmjition, and then gradniil decline, or sud- 
dtn t\tinttion, those tint amuse thomseUcs uith 
icnnrknig the clifrerent penods of hmunn know- 
ledge, ami ob'cne how darkness and light succecrl 
taeh other} h\ wlmt nechlcut the most gloomy 
nights of ignomttc lia\e given way in the dawii of 
<(. iciicc, and how lenniiug hns languished and dc- 
tajed, for want of patronage and legard, or been 
overhornehj the pi cvalenee of fashionahlc ignorance, 
or lost amidst the tmmdtsof in\ nsion ,nnd the sloi nn 
ofvioleuce. All those who desire any knowledge of 
the litorar)’ transactions of past ages, may find in 
eatalognes, like this at least, such an account ns is 
given hv mnialisis, and chronologcrs of civil history. 

IIovv the knowledge of the sacred writings has 
hcen dilfused, v\ill be observed from the catalogue 
of llic vanous editions of the Bible, from the first 
impression by I'list, m 14 G 2 , to the present time, 
111 which will be contained the polyglot editions of 
Spam, I'mncc, and Imglniid, those of the original 
Hebrew, the Greek, Scptnngmt, and the Latin Vul- 
gate} with the \ crsions winch arc now used m the 
remotest parts of Europe, in the country of the 
Grisons, m Lithuania, Bohemia, Eniland, and 
Iceland 

With 1 cg.ird to the attempts of the same kind made 
in our own coUntry,thcrc arc few wliosc expectations 
will not be exceeded by tlicnumbcr of English biblcs, 
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of winch not one is foigotten, w’hetlici \aluablc foi 
the pomp and beauty of the impression, oi foi the 
notes with which the text is accompanied, oi foi any 
controvei sy 01 persecution that it pi oduced, or foi the 
pecuhaiity of any single passage With tlie same care 
have the various editions of the hook of common- 
prayer been selected, fiom which all the altciations 
which have been made in it may he easily icmarked. 

Amongst a great number of Roman missals and 
brevianes, remarkable for the beauty of their cuts 
and illuminations, will be found the hfosorabic 
missal and bieviary, that raised such commotions 
in the kingdom of Spam 

Tlie controA'ersial tieatises wiitteu in England, 
about the time of the Reformation, haie been dili- 
gently collected, with a multitude of lemaikable 
tracts, single sermons, and small treatises, which, 
howevei worthy to be preserved, are, peihaps, to 
be found in no othei place 

The legard which was alw’ays paid, by the col- 
lectors of this libraiy, to that remaikable penod of 
tune, m which the art of pnnting was invented, de- 
termined them to accumulate the ancient inipies- 
sious of the fatheis of the church, to which the 
later editions are added, lest antiquity should have 
seemed more worthy of esteem than accuincy , 
History has been considered with the legard due 
to that study by which the manners are most easily 
formed, and from which the most efficacious msti uc- 
tion IS received, nor will the most extensive cu- 
riosity fad of gratification m this library, from wduch 
no WTiteis have been excluded, that relate eithei 
to the religious or cml affiurs of any nation 
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Not only those authors of ecclesiastical liistory 
hare been procured, that tieat of the state of re- 
hjnon in general, or deli\er accounts of sects or 
nations, but those likevnse who have confined 
themsehes to particular orders of men in every 
church, nho ha^e related the original, and the 
rules of every socict}*, or recounted the lives of its 
founder and its members ; those who ha^ e deduced 
in everj' country the succession of bishops, and 
those uho have employed their abdities in cele- 
brating the piety of particular saints, or martyrs, 
or monks, or nuns 

Tlie civil history of all nations has been amassed 
together; noi is it easy to determine which has 
been thought most worthy of curiosity. 

Of France, not only the general histories and 
ancient chronicles, the accounts of celelirated reigns, 
and narratives of remarkable eients, but even tlie 
memorials of single families, tbe lives of private 
men, the antiquities of particular cities, clnirches, 
and monasteries, tbe topography of provinces, and 
tbe accounts of laws, customs, and presenptions, 
are here to be found. 

The several states of Italy have, in this treasury, 
their particular historians, vrhose accoimts are, per- 
haps, generally more exact, by being less extensive; 
and more interesting, by being more particular. 

Nor has less regard been paid to the different 
nations of tlie Gennamck empire, of which neither 
the Bohemians, nor Hungarians, nor Austrians, nor 
Bavarians, have been neglected; nor Lave their 
antiqmties, however generally disregarded, been 
less studiously •searched, than their present state. 

^ OL II K 
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The noithem nations have supplied tins collec- 
tion, not only nutli Instoiy, but poetiy, ivitli Gotlnck 
antiquities, and Rumck inscriptions , nliicli at least 
have this claim to vcneiation, above the icmains 
of the Roman magnificence, that they aie the 
works of those heroes by whom the Roman em- 
pire was destroyed , and which may plead, at least 
in this nation, that they ought not to be neglected 
by those that owe to the men whose memoiics they 
preseive, then constitution, then piopcrtics, and 
their liberties 

The cunosity of these collectois extends equally 
to all paits of the woild, nor did they forget to 
add to the noithem the southern nriters, oi to 
adorn their collection nitli chronicles of Spam, 
and the conquest of Me-vico 

Even of those nations with winch we have less in- 
tercourse, whose customs are less accuiately kuoivn, 
and whose history is less distinctly recounted, there 
are m this libiary reposited such accounts as the 
Europeans have been hitherto able to obtain , noi 
are the Moghl, the Tartar, the Turk, and the 
Saracen, without their historians 

Tliat persons so inquisitive with legard to the 
transactions of other nations, should inqune yet 
more aidently after the bistoiy of their own, may 
be naturally expected, and, indeed, this part of 
the bbiary is no common instance of diligence and 
accuracy Heie are to be found, with the ancient 
chronicles, and larger histories of Bntam, the nai- 
ratives of single leigns, and the accounts of le- 
markable i evolutions, the topographical histones of 
counties, the pedigrees of families, the antiquities 
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of cliuicbcs mul citic,*;, tlic pioccctllng*! of pnilia- 
inciits tlic rcconls of mona'^tciics, anti the li\cs of 
particular men, ithcUici eminent in the church oi 
the stale, or remarkable in private life, whcthci 
exemplary for their Mrtucs, or detestable for then 
crimes, nhethci {lerscented for religion, or ex- 
ecuted for rebellion. 

That mcniorahle period of the English history, 
\shich begins with the reign of king Clmilcs the 
First, and ends with the llcstoration, will almost 
furnish n lihrar) nlpnc, such is the nnmhcr ofio- 
Inmcs, pamphlets, and papers, winch were puli- 
lishcd by either part) , and such is the care ivitli 
wlntli they base been prcseiw’cd 

Koi is history without the necessary picparativcs 
and attendants, gengraphj and clnonologv: of geo- 
graphy, the best waters .ind delineators have been 
procured, and pomp and accuiacy ha\c both liecn 
regal ded the student of tlnonology may hcic find 
likewise those authois who searched the iccords of 
time, and fixed the periods of Instoiy 

With the historians and gcographcis may he 
ranked the wiitcis of voyages and tmols, winch 
may he lead here in the I^itin, English, Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish languages 
The laws of different countries, as they arc in 
themselves equally worthy of ciinosity wath their 
histoiy, have, m this collection, been justly re- 
garded; and the ndes by which the vaiious com- 
munities of the woild arc govenicd, may he hcie 
examined and compaicd Here aic the ancient 
editions of the papal decretals, and the commen- 

N 2 
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tators on the cml law, the edicts of Spam, and 
the statutes of Venice. 

But ^ith particular industry have the various 
ivriteis on the laws of our own country been col- 
lected, from the most ancient to the present time, 
from the bodies of the statutes to the minutest 
treatise; not only the leports, piecedents, and 
readings of our onn courts, but even the Ians of 
our West-Indian colonies, mil be exhibited in our 
catalogue. 

But neither history nor law have been so far able 
to engross this library, as to exclude phj^sic, phi- 
losophy, 01 criticism. Those ha\e been thought, 
mth justice, worthy of a place, who have examined 
the different species of animals, delineated their 
fonns, or descubed tlieir properties and instincts, 
or who have penetrated the bon els of the earth, 
treated on its different strata, and analysed its 
metals, or who haie amused themselves nith less 
laborious speculations, and planted trees, or culti- 
Aated doners. 

Those that ha^ e exalted then thoughts above the 
minuter parts of the creation, who ha^ e obsen ed 
the motions of the hca\enly bodies, and attempted 
sj stems of the unnerse, haie not been denied the 
honour which they deserved by so great an attempt, 
nhate\cr has been their success. Nor ha\c those 
matlicmaticians been rejected, who ha\e applied 
their science to the common puqioses of life; or 
those that haie deviated into the kindred arts of 
tactics, architecture, and fortification. 

B\cn arts of far less importance liaie found their 
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niUlmrs nor li.v\c thci'C authors been despised by 
tlie boundless cunositj of the p^opnelol^ of the 
Ilnrlei.m hbmr\. The writers on borscinanslnp 
and fencing arc nioic numerous and more bulky 
tlinn could be expected bj those who reflect liow 
seldom those excel in either, whom their education 
bus qualified to compose books. 

nic admirei of Greek and Koman literature 
will meet, in tins collettion, with editions little 
known to the most inquisitiNc cntitks, and which 
bale escaped the obsenafion of those whose great 
cmplo\nnent has been the collation of copies, nor 
will lie find only the most ancient editions of 
Fnusius, Jenson, Spmi, Swcjnhcim, and Paniiartsc, 
hut the most accurate likewise and beautiful of 
Cohnauis, the Junta’, Plantin, Aldus, the Stephens, 
and El/eiii, with the comnicntaiics and obsem- 
tions of the most learned editors 

Noi aic they accompanied only with the dlus- 
tiations of those who lia\c confined their attempts 
to particular writers, but of those likewise who 
haic treated on any pait of the Greek or Roman 
antiquities, their laws, then customs, their dicss, 
their buildings, their wais, their icionucs, oi the 
riles and ceremonies of then worship, and those 
that ha\e endcaiomcd to e\2)lain any of their au- 
thois from then statues oi then coins 

Next to the ancients, those writers dcsen'c to 
he mentioned, who, at the restoration of hteratuie, 
imitated their language and their style wuth so 
great success, oi who laboiued with so much m- 
dustiy to make them undci stood such weic Phi- 
Iclplius and Pohtian, Scaligei and Buchanan, and 
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the poets of the age of Leo the Tentli, these aie 
likewise to bo found ni this libraiy, together with 
the Delicifc, or collections of all nations. 

Pamting is so nearly allied to poetiy, that it can- 
not he\voudered that those who have so much 
esteemed the one, ha\c paid an equal legaid to the 
othei , and \l^eiefore it may be easily imagined, 
that the eollectibn^ of pnnts is nunieious in an un- 
common degree, 'oufc-surcly, the expectation of 
every man will be exceeded, when he is infoiined 
that theie aie moie than forty thousand engiavcn 
fiom Raphael, Titian, Guido, the Can aches, and a 
thousand others, by Nanteuil, Hollai, Collet, Ede- 
Imck, and Dongny, and other engraveis of equal 
leputation 

There is also a gieat collection of oiiginal draw- 
ings, of which three seem to deserve a particular 
mention, the first exhibits a lepiesentation of the 
inside of St Peter’s church at Rome , the second, 
of that of St. John Lateran , and the third, of the 
high altai of St Ignatius , all painted with the ut- 
most accuracy, in their propei colours 

As the value of this great collection may be con- 
ceived fi om this account, however imperfect, as the 
vaiiety of subjects must engage the curiosity of men 
of difiPerent studies, inclinations, and employments, 
it may be thought of very little use to mention any 
slighter advantages, oi to dwell on'the decorations 
and embellishments which the generosity of the 
propiietors has bestowed upon it, yet, since the 
compilei of the Thuanian catalogue thought not 
even that species of elegance below his observation, 
it may not be impiopei to obseive, that the Har- 
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leian libiaiy, perhaps, excels all others, not more 
in the numbei and excellence, than in the splen- 
doi of its volumes. 

We may now surely be allowed to hope, that 
our catalogue will not be thought unworthy of the 
pubhck curiosity, that it will be purchased as a 
record of tins great collection, and preserved as 
one of the memorials of learning. 

The patrons of literature will forgive the pur- 
chasei of this library, if he presumes to assert some 
claim to then piotection and encouragement, as he 
may have been instrumental in continuing to this 
nation the advantage of it The sale of Vossius’s 
collection into a foieign country is, to this day, 
regretted by men of letters , and if this effort foi 
the, prevention of another loss of the same kind 
should be disadvantageous to him, no man will 
hereaftei wiUmgly risk his fortune in the cause 
of learning. 
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SMALL TRACTS AND FUGITIVE PIECES 
irniTTEN Foa tub iNTnoDrcTiON’ to the 


HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 


Though tlie scheme of the following IMiscel- 
lany is so obvious, that the title alone is sufficient 
to explain it, and though seveial collections have 
been formeily attempted upon plans, as to the 
method, veiy little, but, as to the capacity and 
execution, very different from ouis, we, being 
possessed of the greatest variety for such a woik, 
hope foi a moie general reception than those con- 
fined schemes had the fortune to meet noth , and, 
therefoie, think it not wholly unnecessary to ex- 
plain our mtentions, to display the tieasuie of 
matenals out of which this miscellany is to be com- 
piled, and to exhibit a geneial idea of the pieces 
which we intend to insert in it 

There is, peihaps, no nation m which it is so 
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ncccssaiy, as in oin o\mi, to assemble, fiom time 
to lime, the small tracts ami fugituc pieces, ^shich 
arc occasionally published; for, besides the gcncial 
subjects of inquiry, i\lucli aic cultivated by us, in 
common u-itli cier}*^ other Icanicd nation, oui con- 
stitution in church and state naturally gives biith 
to a niulotudc of pcrfonnanccs, uluch would either 
not ha\c been wntten, or could not have been 
made pubhek in any otliei place. 

The form of our govciiinicnt, which gives every 
man, that has Icisuic, oi cmiosity, or vanity, the 
light of inquiiing into the piopiiety of pubhek 
mcasuics, and, by consequence, obliges those wdio 
arc inti listed with the administiation of national 
aflTans, to give an account of then conduct to almost 
c\cry man w'ho demands it, may be reasonably ima- 
gined to haic occasioned innumerable pamphlets, 
which vrould nevei have appealed uiidei aibitrary 
gmeinments, where cveiy man lulls himself in in- 
dolence undci calamities, of winch he cannot pro- 
mote the redress, oi thinks it prudent to concccd 
the uneasiness, of ivhicli he cannot complain w ith- 
out danger. 

The miiltipliuty of i eligious sects tolerated among 
us, of winch eveiy one has found opponents and 
vindicatois, is another source of uuc\haustiblc pub- 
lication, almost peculiai to oiuselves, for colitio- 
vcrsies cannot be long continued, nor ficqucntly 
icvived, where an inquisitoi has a light to shut up 
the disputants m dungeons , or wheic silence can be 
imposed on eitbei party, by the lefusal of a licence. 

Not that it should be infeired fiom hence, that 
political 01 icligious contioveisies aie the only pro- 
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ducts of the liberty of the British pi ess, the mind 
once let loose to inquiry, and suffered to opeiate 
Avithout restiaiut, necessanly denates into peculiar 
opmious, and wandeis in new tracts, wheie she is 
indeed sometimes lost in a labyrinth, fiom which 
though she cannot return, and scarce knows how 
to proceed; yet, sometimes, makes usdTul disco- 
veries, or finds out nearer paths to knowledge. 

The boundless liberty with which every man may 
wnte his oi\ti thoughts, and the opportunity of con- 
veying new sentiments to the pubhek, without dan- 
ger of suffering cithei ridicule or censure, which 
every man may enjoy, whose vanity does not incite 
him too hastily to own Ins peifonnances, natmally 
invites those who employ themselves in speculation, 
to try how their notions will be received by a na- 
tion, which exempts caution from feai, and modesty 
from shame, and it is no wonder, that where le- 
putation may be gained, but needs not be lost, 
multitudes aie willing to tiy then fortune, and 
thnist their opinions into the light; sometimes 
with unsuccessful haste, and sometimes with happy 
temerity. 

It IS observed, that, among the natives of Eng- 
land, IS to be found a gi eater vanety of humoui, 
than in any other country , and, doubtless, where 
-every man has a full liberty to propagate his con- 
ceptions, variety of humour must produce vanety 
of vmters; and, where the number of authors is 
so gieat, there cannot but be some worthy of di- 
stinction 

All these, and many othei causes, too tedious to 
be enumeiated, have contnbuted to make pamphlets 
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and small tracts a very important part of an En- 
glish hbrary; nor are there any pieces, upon which 
those, who aspire to the reputation of judicious col- 
lectors of books, bestow more attention, or gi eater 
expense , because many advantages may be expected 
from the peiaisal of these small pi eductions, which 
are scarcely to be found m that of larger woiks. 

If we regard history, it is well known, that most 
political treatises have for a long time appeared in 
this form, and that the first lelatious of transac- 
tions, w’lule they are yet the subject of conversa- 
tion, divide the opmions, and employ the conjec- 
tures of mankind, aie delnered by these petty 
writers, who have opportumties of collecting the 
different sentiments of disputants, of inqunmg the 
tinith from Imng witnesses, and of copying their 
lepresentations from the hfe, and, therefoie, they 
preserve a multitude of particular incidents, w hich 
are forgotten in a short time, or omitted in formal 
relations, and which are yet to be consideied as 
sparks of truth, w’hich, when united, may afford 
light in some of the darkest scenes of state, as w e 
doubt not will be sufficiently pi oved in the course 
of this miscellany, and w’hich it is, therefore, the 
mteiest of the pubhek to preserve unextingmshed. 

The same obsen ation maybe extended to subjects 
of yet more importance In controversies that relate 
to the truths of religion, the first essays of refonna- 
tion are generally timorous, and those, who have 
opimons to offer, which they expect to be opposed, 
pioduce their sentiment^ by degrees, and, for the 
most part, in small tracts- by degiees, that they 
may not shock their leaders with too many novel- 
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tics at once ; and m small tracts, that tlicy maj be 
easily dispciscd, oi pmatcly punted almost e^er) 
contioveisy, tlieiefore, has been, fora time, earned 
on in pamphlets, noi has swelled into larger volumes, 
till the Hist ardoi ot the disputants lias subsided, 
and they have recollected their notions w itli coolness 
enough to digest them into order, consolid ite tlicia 
into systems, and foitify them nitli authoiities. 

Fioni pamphlets, consequently, aie to be learned 
the piogiess of eiery debate, the larious state to 
nliich the questions liaie been changed; the ai- 
tifices and fallacies winch have been used, and the 
subteifuges by nhich reason has been eluded* in 
such nutnigs may be seen how the mind has been 
ojiened by degrees, how one tiiith has led to an- 
other, how enoi has been disentangled, and liint^ 
impioied to dcmousti*ation, nliich pleasure, and 
many otheis, are lost by hiiii that only reads the 
large! nriteis, by whom these scattered senti- 
ments are collected, nho mil see none of the 
changes of fortune which CAcry opinion has passed 
thiough, w’lll haic no opportunity of remarking 
the transient advantages which eiroi may some- 
times obtain, by the artifices of its patioii, oi the 
successful rallies by which truth legams the day, 
after a lepulse, but w'lll be to him, who traces 
the dispute thiough into p.iiticulai gradation^;, as 
he that hears of a iictorv, to him that sees the 
battle 

Since the adiautagos of presemng these small 
tracts are so numerous, our attempt to unite them 
in A oliimes cannot be thought cither useless or un- 
seasonable, foi theie IS no otliei method of seeming 
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them fiom accidents; and they have already been 
so long neglected, that tins design cannot be de- 
laj'^ed, without hazardmg the loss of many pieces, 
which deserve to be transmitted to another age. 

The piactice of publishing pamphlets on the 
most impoitant subjects has now prevailed moie 
than two centunes among us, and therefore it 
cannot be doubted, but that, as no large collec- 
tions have been yet made, many cunous tracts 
must have peiished, but it is too late to lament 
that loss, nor ought we to reflect upon it, with 
any othei view, than that of quickening our en- 
deavours for the pieservation of those that yet le- 
raain, of which we have now a gi eater number 
than was, perhaps, ever amassed by any one peison. 

The first appeal ance of pamphlets among us is 
geneially thought to be at the new opposition 
raised against the enors and con options of the 
church of Rome. Those who weie first connnced 
of the reasonableness of the new learning, as it 
was then called, propagated their opinions in small 
pieces, nhich were cheaply printed, and, what 
was then of great importance, easily concealed 
These treatises were geneially printed in foreign 
countiies, and are not, therefoie, always very cor- 
rect There was not then that opportunity of 
pnnting in pnvate, foi the number of piinteis 
were small, and the presses were easily overlooked 
by the cleigy, who spared no labour or vigilance 
for the suppression of lieiesy Theie is, howevei, 
reason to suspect, that some attempts weie made 
to carry on the piopagatiou of tiuth by a secret 
press , foi one of the first treatises in favoiu of the 
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Refonoation, is saul, at the cntl, to be printed at 
‘^Greenwich, by the pennission of the Loid of Hosts” 

In the time of king Eduaid the Sivth, the piesscs 
nere employed m favoiu of the leformed icligion, 
and small tracts weie dispeised ovei the nation, 
to leconcilc them to the new foi-ms of woislnp. 
In this reign, likewise, political pamphlets may be 
said to have been begun, by the address of the le- 
bels of Devonshire ; all which means of piopagating 
the sentiments of the people so disturbed the court, 
that no sooner nas queen Maiy resolved to reduce 
her subjects to the Romish superstition, but she 
aitfully, by a chaitei”, granted to certain freemen 
of London, m whose fidelity, no doubt, she con- 
fided, intiiely prohibited «// pi esses, but what should 
be licensed by them , which chaitei is that by which 
the corpoiation of Stationers in London is at this 
time incorporated 

Under the leign of queen Elizabeth, when libeity 
again began to flourish, the practice of wilting 
pamphlets became more general , pi esses weie mul- 
tiplied, and books weie dispeised, and, I believe, 
it may pioperly be said, that the trade of writing 
began at that time, and that it has ever since gia- 
dually increased in the number, though, perhaps, 
not in the style of those that followed it. 

In this leign was erected the first seci et pi ess 
against the church as now established, of which I 
have found any certain account It was employed 

* Which begins thus, ^ Know j c, that We, considering and 
manifest]}' perceiving, that sereral seditious and lieretical boohs 
or tracts — against the faith and sound catholick doctnne of 
holy mother, the church,’ &c. 
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b) the ruritans, and com eyed from one part of tlie 
nation to anotliei, by tbom, as they found themsel^ es 
in danger of discovery. From this press issued most 
of tlie pamplilets against AVJntgift and Ins associates, 
in tlie ecclesiastical government, and, when it ivas - 
at last seized at ^Manchester, it vas employed upon 
a pamphlet called j\Iore Work for a Cooper. 

In the peaceable reign of king James, those minds 
nhich might, perhaps, mth less disturbance of the 
noild, haie been engrossed by ivar, neie employed 
in control ersy; and writings of all kinds n ere mul- 
tiplied among us The press, however, was not 
nholly engaged in polemical performances, for 
more innocent subjects were sometimes treated, 
and it deserves to be remarked, because it is not 
generally knoivn, that the ticatises of Husbandry 
and Agnciilture, which were published about that 
time, are so numerous, that it can scarcely be ima- 
gined by vhom they nere wntten, or to whom 
they n ere sold 

The next reign is too veil known to have been 
a time of confusion, and disturbance, and disputes 
of every kind , and the ivntings, which were pro- 
duced, bear a natural proportion to the number of 
questions that were discussed at that time ; each party 
had its authors and its presses, and no endeavours 
were omitted to gain proseljiies to e\ ery opiuion 
I kuon not whether this may not properly be called. 
The Age of Pamphlets, for though they, perhaps, 
may not arise to such multitudes as hli. Rawlmson 
imagined, they were, undoubtedly, more numerous 
than can be conceii ed by any who have not had 
an opportunity of examming them 
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After tlie Restoiation, the same differences, in 
religious opinions, aie ivell known to hai e subsisted, 
and the same political struggles to have been fie- 
quently renewed j and, therefoie, a great number 
of pens were employed, on diffeient occasions, till, 
at length, all othei disputes weie absoibed in the 
popish controversy 

From ‘the pamphlets which these different periods 
of time produced, it is proposed, that this iniscellan)’' 
shall be compiled , for which it cannot be supposed 
that materials wdl be wanting; and, theiefore, 
the only difficulty will be in what mannei to dis- 
pose them. 

Those wdio have gonebefore us,in undertakings of 
this kind, liaie ranged the pamphlets, wdnch cliaiice 
threw into then hands, wuthout any regaid eithei 
to the subject on which they tieated, oi the time 
in which they were written, a piactice in no wise 
to be imitated by us, who want for no matenals , of 
which we shall chooserthose we think best foi the 
particular ciicumstances of times aud things, and 
most instiucting aud entei taming to the reader 

Of the different methods wFich pi esent themseh'es, 
upon the fii st view of the great heajis of pamphlets 
w'hich the Harleian library exhibits, the two wduch 
ment most attention are, to distnbute the treatises ac- 
cording to their subjects, oi tlieii dates , but neither 
of these ways can be conveniently followed By rang- 
ing oui collectionin Older of time, w'emust necessarily 
publish those pieces first, w'hich least engage the cu- 
riosity of the bulk of mankind , and our design must 
fall to the giound, for want of encouragement, before 
It can be so fai adianced as to obtain general regard 
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by confining oui selves foi any long time to any 
single subject, we shall i educe our readers to one 
class , and, as we shall lose all the giace of vanety, 
shall disgust all those who read chiefly to be di- 
verted Theie is likewise one objection of equal 
force, against both these methods, that we shall 
preclude oui selves fiom the advantage of^any future 
dlsco^e^es, and we cannot hope to assemble at 
once all the pamphlets which have been wntten in 
any age, or on any subject 

It may be added, m vindicatidn of our intended 
practice, that it is the same with that of Photius, 
whose collections are no less miscellaneous than 
ouis; and who declares, that he leaves it to his 
reader, to i educe his extracts under their piopei 
heads 

Most of the pieces ivluch shall be offered in tins 
collection to the publick, will be introduced by 
short piefaces, in which will be given some account 
of the leasons foi which they aie inserted; notes 
will be sometimes adjoined, for the explanation of 
obscure passages, or obsolete expressions , and care 
will be taken to mingle use and pleasure through 
the wliole collection Notwithstanding every sub- 
ject may mot be relished by every i eadei , yet the 
buyer may be assured that each numbei wall repay 
his geneious subscnption. 
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OF A n00K> CALLFI) 

4 

THE LIFE OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI 


Tud onginal of this cclebiated peifoi-niance la) 
in manusciipt <ibove a century and a linif. Tliongli 
it was road with the gi catest pleasui c by the leai ncd 
of Italy, no man was hardy enough, dining so long 
apeiiod, to introduce to the world a book in nhicli 
the successois of St. Petci woie handled so loughly . 
a nariativc, where aitists and sovcieign piinces, 
caidinals and courte/ans, ministers of state and 
mechamcks, arc ticatcd with equal impartiality 
At length, in tlie yeai 1730, an entei’prising 
Neapolitan, encouraged by Di. Antonio Cocchi, 
one of the politest scholais in Eui ope, published this 
so-much desiied woik in one volume quarto The 
doctor ga\e the editoi an excellent pi eface, which, 
with veiy slight alteration, is judiciously preseived 
by the translator, Di. Nugent the book is, not- 
withstanding, veiy scaice m Italy the cleigy of 
Naples aie veiy powerful, and though the editoi 
very piudently put Colonia instead of Neapoli ni 
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the title-page, the sale of Cellini was prohibited j 
the court of Rome has actually made it an article 
in their Index Espurgatorius, and prevented the 
importation of the book into any country where 
the power of the Holy See prevails. 

The life of Benvenuto Cellini is certainly a phe- 
nomenon m biography, whether we consider it nith 
respect to the artist himself, or the ^eat variety of 
histoncal facts which relate to others : it is indeed 
a very good supplement to the history of Europe, 
during the gieatest part of the sixteenth centuiy, 
more especially in what relates to pamtmg, sculp- 
ture, and ai chitecture, and the most eminent 
masters in those elegant arts, whose works Cellini 
praises oi censures with pecuhar fieedoni and 
eueigy. 

As to the man himself, there is not, perhaps, a 
more smgular character among the race of Adam : 
the admired Loid Herbert of Cherbury scarce 
equals Cellini m the number of peculiar qualities 
which separate him from the rest of the human 
species 

He is at once a man of pleasme, and a slave to 
superstition, a despiser of vulgar notions, and a 
behever in magical incantations , a fighter of duels, 
and a composer of divine sonnets ; an ardent lover 
of tnith, and a letadei of viszonary fancies, an 
admirer of papal power, and a hater of popes; an 
ofiender agamst the laws, with a strong reliance on 
divine Pi evidence If I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, Celhm IS one striking feature added to 
the human form — a prodigy to be wondered at, 
not ail example to be mutated. 


o 
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Tliough Cellini was so blind to Ms own imper- 
fections Gs to commit the most unjustifiable actions, 
witli a full persuasion of the goodness of Ms cause 
and the rectitude of his intention, yet no man was 
a keener and more accurate observer of the ble- 
mishes of others ; hence Ms book abounds with sar- 
castick wit and satincal expression. Yet though 
Ids portraits are sometimes grofesq^ue and over- 
charged, from misinformation, from melancholy., 
from infirmity, and from peculiarity of humour; 
in general it must be allowed that they are drawn 
flora the life, and conformable to the idea given 
by cotemporaiy writers His characters of pope 
Clement the seventh, Paul the third, and his bas- 
tard son Pier Luigi: Francis the first, and Ms 
favounte mistress madam d’Estampcs ; Cosmo duke 
of Florence, aud his duchess, with many others, 
are touched by the hand of a master. 

General Mstory cannot descend to minute details 
of the domestick life and pnvate transactions, the 
2>asi.ious aud foibles of great personages , but these 
give truer representation^ of their characters tliaii 
all the elegant and laboured compositions of poets 
and Mstonans. 

To some a register of the actions of a statuary 
ma} ‘^ecni a licaji of unmterestiug occun ences , but 
the discerning wdl uot disdam the efforts of a 
powerful miiul, because the miter is not ennobled 
b} iiiitb, oi dignified by station. 

jliL ram nlio nuscs himself by cousiimmate 
merit in liis profession to the notice of pnnees, who 
tomcr'.es nith them in a language dictated M 
honest freedom, nho scriqiles not to tell tliem those 
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trutlis which tliey must despair to hear fiom cour- 
tici’s and favourites, fiom minions and parasites, is 
a bold leveller of distinctions m the couits of power- 
ful monaichs. Gemus is the parent of truth and 
courage; and these, united, diead no opposition 
The Tuscan language is gieatly admiied foi its 
elegance, -and the meanest inhabitants of Florence 
speak a dialect winch the rest of Italy are pioiid to 
imitate. The style of Celhni, though plain and 
familiar, is ngorous and energetick. He possesses, 
to an uncommon degree, strength of cxpiession, 
and rapidity of fancy. Dr. Nugent seems to have 
carefully studied his author, and to have translated 
him with case and freedom, as well as truth and 
fidehty. 
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VIEW OF THE COOT'BOVERSY 


BETUEEN 

MONS. CROUSAZ AND jMR WAJIBURTON, 

ON THE SUBJECT OF 

MR POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN 

IN A I ETTEH TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, VOL XIII 


Mil. URBAN, 

It would not be found useless in the learned 
world, if in w’ritten controversies as in oral dispu- 
tatious, a moderator could be selected, wlio might 
in some degiee supenntend the debate, restrain all 
needless excursions, repress all personal reflections, 
and at last recapitulate the aiguments on each side, 
and who, though he should not assume the pro- 
^ nice of deciding the question, might at least ex- 
hibit it in its true state 

7Ius reflection arose in my mind upon the con- 
sideration of Mr Ciousa/’s Commentary on the 
I's-'ay on Man, and Mr Waibuiion’s Answei to it. 
The importance of the subject, the reputation and 
abilities of the cnntioicrtists, and perhaps the ar- 
dour with winch each has endcaiourcd to support Ins 
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cause, have made au attempt of this kind necessary 
for the infomation of the greatest number of Mr. 
Pope’s readers 

Amongr th6 duties of a moderator, I have men- 
tioned that of lecallmg the disputants to the sub- 
ject, and cutting off the excrescences of a debate, 
which Mr. Crousaz ivdl not suffer to be long un- 
employed, and the repiession of personal mvectives 
which have not been very caiefully avoided on either 
pait; and are less excusable, because it has not 
been proved, that either the poet, or his com- 
mentatoi, wiote ivith any othei design than that 
of promoting happiness by cultivating reason and 
piety. 

Mr Warburton has indeed so much depressed 
the character of his adversary, that before I con- 
sider the controversy between them, I think it ne- 
cessary to exhibit some specimens of Mr. Crousaz’s 
sentiments, by which it will probably be shown, 
that he is far from deservmg either indignation or 
contempt; that his notions are just, though they 
are sometimes introduced without necessity, and 
defended when they are not opposed, and that 
his abdities and parts are such as may entitle him 
to leverence from those who think his criticisms 
superfluous 

In page S5 of the English translation, he exhibits 
an observation which every writer ought to impress 
upon his mind, and which may afford a sufficient 
apology for his commentary 

On the notion of a nihng passion he offeis this 
leraark: ‘ Nothing so much lundets men fiom 
obtaining a complete iictoiy ovei their iidiug 
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passion, as that all the advantages gamed in their 
days of retieat, by just and sobei reflections, whe- 
ther struck out by their own minds, or borrowed 
from good books, or from the conversation of men 
of merit, are destroyed in a few moments by a free 
intercourse and acquaintance with libertines, and 
thus the work is always to be begun anew. A 
gamester resolves to leave off play, by which he 
finds his health impaired. Ins family Tinned, and 
his passions mflamed , in this resolution he persists 
a few days, but soon yields to an invitation, which 
will give his pi evading inclination an opportumty 
of reviving in all its force The case is the same 
with othei men but is reason to be charged with 
these calamities and follies, or rather the man who 
refuses to listen to its voice in opposition to im- 
pertinent solicitations 

On the means recommended for the attainment 
of happiness, he observes, ‘ that the abilities wlncli 
our Maker has given ns, and the internal and c\- 
ternal advantages with which he has invested us, 
.lie of two very diffeient kinds, those of one kind 
are bestowed m common upon us .and the brute 
creation, but the other exalt us fai above otliei 
animals To disiegaid any of these gifts would 
be ingratitude, but to neglect those of greater 
excellence, to go no farther than the gross satis- 
factions of sense, and the functions of meie anim.il 
life, would be afai greater ciime We aie fomied 
by our Cieatoi capable of acquiring knowledge, 
and legiilating oui conduct by leason.ible lules. 
It IS tlieicfoie oui duty to cultiv.ite oui iindeist.ind- 
nigs, and exalt oiu Mitucs We need but make 
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the experiment to find, that the gieatest pleasines 
will arise fiom such endeavours. 

‘ It IS tiifling to allege, m opposition to this 
tiuth, that knowledge cannot be acquired, nor vn- 
tue pursued, \vithout toil and effoits, and that all 
efforts produce fatigue God lequnes nothing 
disproportioned to the powers he has given, and 
in the exeicise of those powers consists the lughest 
satisfaction. - - > 

‘ Tod and weariness aie the effects of \anity 
when a man has fomed a design of excelling otheis 
in merit, he is disquieted by then advances, and 
leaves nothing unattempted, that he may step be- 
fore them . this occasions a thousand unreasonable 
emotions, which justly bring then punishment 
along with them. 

‘ But let a man study and laboui to cultivate 
and improve Ins abihties m the eye of his Makei , 
and with the prospect of Ins appiobation , let him 
attentively i effect on the infinite value of that ap- 
piobation, and the lughest encomiums that men 
can bestow will vanish into nothing at the com- 
paiison. When we live ui this mannei, we find 
that we live foi a great and glorious end. 

‘ When this is oui frame of mind, we find it no 
longer difficult to lestrain ouiselves m the giati- 
fications of eating and drinking, the most gioss 
enjoyments of sense. We take what is necessary 
to pieseive health and vigour, but aie not to give 
ouiselves up to pleasures that weaken the attention, 
and dull the undei standing ’ 

And the tiuc sense of Mi. Pope’s asseition, that 
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“ Wliatevez is, is right,” and I believe the sense 
in which it was written, is thus explained : — * A 
sacred and adorable order is estabhshed in the go- 
vernment of mankind. These are certain and un- 
vaned truths: he that seeks God, and makes it 
his happiness to live m obedience to him, shall 
obtain what he endeavours after, in a decree ftr 
above his present compiehension. He that turns 
his back upon his Creator, neglects to obey him, 
and perseveres in his disobedience, shall obtam no 
other happiness than he can receive from enjoy- 
ments of his own procuring ; void of satisfaction, 
weary of hfe, wasted by empty cares and remorses 
equally harassing and just, he will expenence the 
certain consequences of his own choice. Thus 
will justice and goodness resume their empire, and 
that Older be lestoied which men have broken.* 

I am afraid of wearying you or your readers with 
more quotations, but if you shall inforai me that 
a contmuation of my correspondence will be well 
received, I shall descend to particular passages, 
show how hfr. Pope gave sometimes occasion to 
mistakes, and how hir. Crousaz was misled by iiis 
suspicion of the system of fatahty. 


I am, sir, yours, See, 
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TO THE 

LONDON CHRONICLE, 

JA?>DAHT 1, 1767 


It lias always been lamented, 'that of the little 
time allotted to man, much must be spent upon 
superfluities Every prospect has its obstiuctions, 
i^llich we must break to enlarge our view ; every 
step of our progress finds impediments,' which, 
however eager to go forward, we must stop to re- 
move. Even those who profess to teach the way 
to happiness, have multiplied om incumbi*ances, 
and the author of almost every book retaids his 
instructions by a preface ' 

The writers of the Chronicle hope to be easily 
forgiven, though they sTioidd not be free from an 
mfection that has seized the whole fraternity, and in- 
stead of fallmg immediately to their subjects, should 
detain the reader forn time with an account of the 
importance of their design, the extent of their plan, 
and the accuracy of the method which they intend to 
prosecute. Such premonitions, though not always ne- 
cessary when the reader has the book complete in his 
hand, and may find by his omi eyes whatever can be 
found m it, yet may be more easily allowed to works 
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published gradually in successive parts, of which 
the scheme can only he so far known as the authoi 
shall think fit to discover it. 

. The paper which we now mvite the pubhck to 
add to the papers with which it is already rathei 
wearied that satisfied, consists of many parts, some 
of which it has in common with other penodical 
sheets, and some peculiar to itself. 

The first demand made by the reader of a jom- 
nal IS, that he should find an accurate account of 
foreign transactions and domestick incidents This 
is always expected, but this is very rarely per- 
formed. Of those vvTiters who have taken upon 
themselves the task of mtelhgence, some have given 
and others have sold their abdities, whether small 
or great, to one or othei of the parties that dmde 
us^ and without a w'ish for truth or thought of 
decency, without care of any other reputation than 
that of a stubborn adheience to their abettors, 
carry on the same tenor of representation through 
all the vucissitudes of right and wrong, neither de- 
pressed by detection, nor abashed by confutation, 
proud of the hourly increase of infamy, and ready 
to boast of aU the contumelies that falsehood and 
slander may bnng upon them, as new proofs of 
their zeal and fidelity. 

With these heroes we have no ambition to be 
numbered, we leave to the confessors of faction the 
merit of tlieii suffenngs, and are desirous to shel- 
ter ourselves under the protection of truth Tliat 
all our facts udl be authentick, oi all oui remarks 
just, we daie not venture to promise' vve can re- 
late but what vve lieai, wc can point out but what 
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we see. Of remote transactious, the first accounts 
are always confused, and commonly exaggerated : 
and m doinestick affairs, if the powei to conceal is 
less, the mteiest to misrepresent is often greater, 
and what is sufficiently vexatious, tiuth seems to 
fly from cunosity, and as many inquirers produce 
many narratives, whatevei engages the publick 
attention is immediately disguised by the embel- 
lisluneuts of fiction. We pietend to no peculiar 
power of disentanghng contiadiction oi denuding 
foigeiy, we have no settled coirespondence with the 
Antipodes, nor maintain any spies in the cabinets 
of prmces But as ne shall always be conscious 
that our mistakes aie involuntaiy, we shall watch 
the gradual discoveries of time, and retract what- 
evei we have hastily and erroneously advanced. 

In the narratives of the daily UTiters every reader 
perceives somewhat of neatness and purity wanting, 
which at the first view it seems easy to supply, but 
it must be considered, that those passages must be 
w’litten m haste, and that there is often no other 
choice, but that they must w'ant either novelty or 
acciii’acy , and that as life is very uniform, the af- 
fairs of one week are so like those of another, that 
by any attempt after variety of expression, inven- 
tion would soon be wearied, and language ex- 
hausted Some irapiovements however we hope to 
make, and for the rest we think that when w^q 
commit only common faults, w'e shall not be ex- 
cluded fiom common indulgence 

The accounts of puces of com and stocks aie to 
most of oui readers of moie importance than nai- 
ratives of gieatei sound, and as exactness is lieie^ 
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Within the leacli of diligence, oui readers may 
justly requiie it from us. . 

hlemonals of a pnvate and personal kind, which 
1 elate deaths, raarnages, and preferments, must 
aluays be imperfect by omission, and often erro- 
neous by misinformation, but even in these there 
shall not be ivanting care to avoid mistakes, oi to 
rectify them whenever they shall be found. 

Tliat part of our v^oik, by which it is distm- 
guished from all others, is the literary joimial, oi 
account of the labours and productions of the 
learned. This was for a long time among the 
deficiencies of English literature , but as the ca- 
price of man is always staiting from too little to 
too much, we have now, amongst other disturbeis 
of human quiet, a numerous body of reviewers and 
remarkers 

E^e^y art is iniproAed by the emulation of com- 
petitors j those who make no advances towards ex- 
cellence, may stand as namings against faults 
We shall cndeaiour to aAOid that petulance which 
ticats nith contempt nhate\er has hitherto been 
reputed sacicd. We shall lepress that elation of 
mahmutv, nluch wantons in the ciuelties of cri- 
ticism, and not only inuidcrs leputation, but imii- 
dcrs it b\ tortuie "Wlieneicr we feel oursehes 
ignoiauit ne shall at least be modest. Oiii inten- 
tion IS not to pre-otcupy ]udgmcnt by praise or 
ccii'>uie, but to gratifr curiosity by carl) intelli- 
gence, and to tell rather what oiii .-uitliors ha%e 
altcniptctl, than what the) ha\c perfonned. '^riie 
titles of books are neccssuih shoit, and thcreroic 
disclose but iniperfcctl) the contents, thc) aie 
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sometimes fraudulent and intended to raise false 
expectations. In our account tins brevity will be 
extended, and these frauds whenever they aie de- 
tected will be exposed; for though we write with- 
out intention to mjuie, we shall not suffer oiu selves 
to be made parties to deceit 

If any author shall tiansmit a summary of his 
work, we shall willingly receive it ; if any literaiy 
anecdote, or curious observation, shall be commu- 
mcated to us, we will carefully msert it. Many 
facts are known and forgotten, many observations 
are made and suppressed; and entertainment and 
instruction are frequently lost, foi want of a re- 
pository in which they may be convemently pre- 
served. 

No man can modestly promise what he cannot 
ascertain: we hope for the praise of knowledge 
and discernment, but we claim only that of dili- 
gence and candoiu 
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Navigation, like otliei arts, has been perfected 
by degrees. It is not easy to conceive that any 
affe 01 nation was without some vessel, ni winch 
nveis might be passed by travelleis, oi lakes fre- 
quented by fishermen , but we have no knowledge 
of any ship that could endure the violence of the 
ocean before the ark of Noah 

As the tradition of the deluge has been ti ausmitted 
to almost all the nations of the earth , it must be sup- 
posed that the memory of the means by winch Noalr 
and Ins family were preserved, would be continued 
long among then descendants, and that the possi- 
bility of passing the seas could never be doubted. 

TlTiat men know to be practicable, a thousand 
motives will incite them to try , and theie is reason 
to beheve, that from the tune that the generations 
of the post-diluvian race spread to the sea shoies, 
theie w'ere always na\ngators that ventured upon 
the sea, though, perhaps, not willingly beyond the 
smht of land 

Of the ancient voyages little certain is known, 
and it IS not necessaiy to lay befoie the readei such 

A Collection of Vo^Tigcs nnd Travels, selected from the 
■n nters of all nations, in four small |)octet volumes, and piib- 
Ii-licd I)\ Neivbcry, to oblige wlioin, it is conjectured tint 
Joliinon dreiv up tins ciinotn and leirned pajx r 
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conjectiues as learned men have offered to the 
woild The Romans, by eonquenng Carthage, 
put a stop to gieat pait of the trade of distant na- 
tions with one another, and because they thought 
only on wai and conquest, as then empire in- 
ci eased, commeicc nas discouraged, till under the 
latter emperors, ships seem to have been of little 
other use than to transport soldiers 

Navigation could not be cairied to any great de- 
gree of certainty 'nithout the compass, which was 
unknown to the ancients The wonderful quahty by 
which a needle or small bar of steel, touclied mth 
a loadstone or magnet, and tmning freely by equi- 
libration on a point, always presences the meiidian, 
and directs its two ends north and south, was dis- 
covered, according to the common opimon, in 1299, 
by John Gola of Amalfi, a town in Italy. 

From this time it is reasonable to suppose that 
navigation made continual, though slow, improve- 
ments, which the confusion and barbarity of the 
times, and the want of communication between 
orders of men so distant as sailors and monks, 
hindered fiom being distinctly and successively 
recorded. 

It seems, however, that the sailors stdl wanted 
either knowledge oi courage, for they continued 
for two centuries to creep along the coast, and 
considered every headland as unpassable, which 
mu far into the sea, and agamst which the waves 
broke with uncommon agitation 

The first who is known to have formed the de- 
sign of new discoveiies, or the fimt wFo had power 
to execute his purposes, was Don Heniy the Fifth, 
VOL JI 
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son of John, the first king of Portugal, and Phi- 
hppma, sister of Henry the Fourth of England 
Don Henry having attended his father to the con- 
quest of Ceuta, obtained, by conveisation with the 
inhabitants of the continent, some accounts of the 
interior kingdoms and southern coast of Afiica; 
which, though rude and indistinct, were sufficient 
to raise his cuiiosity, and'convince him, that there 
were countries yet unknown and worthy of dis- 
coveiy. 

He therefore equipped some small vessels, and 
commanded that they should pass as far as they 
could along that coast of Afnca which looked upon 
the great Atlantic ocean, the immensity of which 
struck the gross and unskilful navigators of these 
times with terror and amazement He was not 
able to communicate his own ardoui to his seamen, 
who proceeded very slowly m the new attempt; 
each was afraid to venture much farther than he 
that went before liini, and ten years were spent be- 
fore they had advanced beyond cape Bajador, so 
called from its progi ession into the ocean, and the 
circuit by which it must be doubled. The opposi- 
tion of this promontory to the course of the sea 
produced a violent current and high waves, mto 
which they durst not venture, and ivhich they had 
not yet knowledge enough to avoid by standmg off 
from the land into the open sea 

The pnnce was desirous to know somethmg of 
the countnes that lay beyond this formidable cape, 
and sent two commanders, named John Gonzales 
Zarco, and Tristan Vaz, in 1418, to pass beyond 
Bajador, and survey the coast behmd it They 
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wcic cmiglit by a tempest, Dbich flwe tliem out 
mto the unlvTioDTi ocean, where they expected to 
pci jsli by the violence of the wind, or perhaps to 
wandei for ever in the boundless deep At last, 
in the midst of their despair, they found a small 
island, where they sheltcicd themselves, and which 
the sense of their deliverance disposed them to 
call Puerto Santo, or the Holy Haven. 

\Vlien they returned mth an account of this 
new island, Henry performed a pubhek act of 
thanksgmng, and sent them again with seeds and 
cattle; and we aie told by the Spanish liistonan, 
that they set two rabbits on shore, which increased 
so much in a few years, that they drove away the 
inhabitants, by destroying their com and plants, 
and were suffcied to enjoy the island without op- 
position. 

In the second or third voyage to Puerto Santo 
(for authors do not agree which), a thud captain, 
called Pcrello, was joined to the tno former. As 
they looked round the island upon the ocean, they 
saw at a distance something which they took for a 
cloud, till they perceived that it did not change its 
place. Tliey directed their course towards it, and, 
in 1419, discovered another island covered with 
trees, which they therefore called Madera, or the 
Isle of Wood. 

Made! a was given to Vaz oi Zarco, who set fire 
to the woods, which are reported by Souza to have 
buint for seven years together, and to have been 
wasted, till want of wood was the greatest mcon- 
veniency of the place But green wood is not very- 
apt to bum, and the heavy rams which fall in these 

p 2 
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countnes must sui ely have extinguished the con- 
flaglation, were it evei so violent 
. There was yet little progress made upon the 
southern coast, and Heniy’s project was treated as 
chimerical by many of his countrymen. At last 
Gilianes, in 1433, passed the dreadful cape, to 
which he gave the name of Bajador, and came 
back, to the wonder of the nation. 

In two voyages more, made in the two following 
years, they passed forty-two leagues farther, and 
m the lattei, two men with horses being set on 
shole, wandered over the country, and found 
nineteen men, whom, according to the savage 
manneis of that age, they attacked, the natives 
having javelins, wounded one of the Portuguese, 
and received some wounds from them. At the 
mouth of a rivei they found sea-wolves in gieat 
nuinbeis, and brought home many of their skins, 
which were much esteemed 

Antonio Gonzales, who had been one of the 
associates of Gihanes, was sent again, in 1440, to 
bring back a cargo of the skins of sea-wolves He 
was followed in another ship by Nunno Tristam 
They weie now of strength sufficient to venture 
upon violence, they therefore landed, and without 
either right or piovocation, made all whom they 
seized their prisoners, and brought them to Por- 
tugal, with great commendations both from the 
pnnce and the nation 

Heniy non began to please himself with the suc- 
cess of his pi ejects, and as one of his purposes was 
the convei’sion of infidels, he thought it necessary 
to impart his undertaking to the pope, and to ob- 
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tain tlic sanction of ecclesiastical autlioiity. To 
this end Fernando Lopez d’Azevedo nas de- 
spatched to Rome, who related to the pope and 
cardinals the great designs of Homy, and magni- 
fied his zeal for the propagation of religion The 
pope wis pleased with the nairative, and by a 
formal bull, conferred upon the cromi of Portugal 
all the countnes which should be discovered as far 
as India, together with India itself, and granted 
several pnnleges and indulgences to the churches 
which Henry had built m his new regions, and to 
the men engaged in the naiigation for discoveiy. 
By this bull all othei pmices were forbidden to 
encroach upon the conquests of the Portuguese, 
on pain of the censures incurred by the crime of 
usurpation 

The approbation of the pope, the sight of men 
whose manners and appearance were so different 
from those of Europeans, and the hope of gam from 
golden regions, which has been always the great 
incentive to hazard and discovery, now began to 
operate with full force The desire of iiches and 
of dominion, which is yet more pleasing to the 
fancy, filled the court of the Portuguese prince 
with innumerable adventurers from very distant 
parts of Europe Some wanted to be employed in 
the search after new countries, and some to be 
settled m those which had been already found 
Commumties now began to be animated by the 
spint of enterprise, and many associations were 
formed for the equipment of ships, and the acquisi- 
tion of the nches of distant regions, which perhaps 
were alw'ays supposed to be more wealthy, as more 
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remote. These undei talcei s agreed to pay the piince 
a fifth part of the profit, sometimes a greater share, 
and sent out the armament at their own expense. 

The city of Lagos was the first that earned on 
this design by contribution Tlie inhabitants fitted 
out SIX vessels, under the command of Lucarot, 
one of the prince’s household, and soon after four- 
teen moie were furnished for the same purpose, 
under the same commander, to those weie added 
many belonging to private men, so that m a short 
time twenty-spc ships put to sea in quest of what- 
ever fortune shoidd piesent 

The ships of Lagos were soon separated by foul 
weather, and the rest, taking each its own course, 
stopped at different parts of the African coast, from 
Cape Blanco to Cape Verd Some of them, in 
1444, anchored at Gomera, one of the Canaries, 
where they were kmdly treated by the inhabitants, 
who took them into their service against the people 
of the isle of Palma, with whom they weie at warj 
but the Portuguese at their letum to Gomel a, not 
being made so nch as they expected, fell upon their 
friends, m contempt of all the laws of hospitahty 
and stipulations of alliance, and, making several of 
them pnsoneis and slaves, set sail for Lisbon. 

The Canaries are supposed to have been known, 
however imperfectly, to the ancients, but in the 
confusion of the subsequent ages they were lost and 
forgotten, tdl about the year 1S40, the Biscayners 
found Lucarot, and invading it (for to find a new 
country and invade it has always been the same), 
brought away seventy captives, and some commo- 
dities of the place Loms de la Cerda, count of 
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Clermont, of the blood royal both of France and 
Spam, nephew of John de la Cerda, who called 
himself the Pnnce of Foitune, had once a mind to 
settle in those islands, and applying himself first 
to the king of An agon, and then to Clement VI. 
was by the pope crowned at Angnon, king of the 
Cauanes, on condition that he should i educe them 
to the true leligion, but the prince altered his 
mind, and neut into Fiance to seiwe against the 
English The kings both of Castile and Poi-tugal, 
though they did not oppose the papal giant, yet 
complained of it, as made inthout their know- 
ledge, and in contravention of their nghts. 

The first settlement m the Canaries was made 
by John de Betancour, a Fiench gentleman, foi 
whom his kinsman Robin de Binquement, admiral 
of France, begged them, with the title of king, 
from Henry the Magnificent of Castile, to whom 
he had done eminent services John made himself 
master of some of the isles, but could never con- 
quei the grand Canary , and having spent all that 
he had, went back to Euiope, leaving his nephew, 
Massiot de Betancour, to take care of his new do- 
minion. Massiot had a quarrel with the vicar- 
general, and was likewise disgusted by the long 
absence of his uncle, whom the French king de- 
tamed in his service, and bemg able to keep his 
ground no longer, he transferred his rights to Don 
Henry, in exchange for some distncts in the Ma- 
dera, when he settled his family. 

Don Henry, when he had purchased those 
islands, sent thither in 1424 two thousand five 
hundred foot, and an hundred and twenty horse;* 
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but the anuy was too numeious to be maiiitamed 
by the country. The king of Castile afteiwaids 
claimed them, as conqueied by his subjects under 
Betancoui, and held undei the crown of Castile 
by fealty and homage , his claim was allowed, and 
the Canal les were resigned. 

It was the constant practice of Heniy’s navi- 
gators, when they stopped at a desert island, to 
land cattle upon it, and leave them to bleed, wheie, 
lieithei wanting loom noi food, they multiplied 
very fast, and furnished a veiy commodious supply 
to those who came aftenvards to the same place 
This was imitated in some degiee by Anson, at 
the isle of Juan Fernandez. 

The islands of Madera he not only filled with 
inhabitants, assisted byaitificeis of every kind, but 
procured such plants as seemed likely to flounsh m 
that climate, and intioduced sugai -canes and vines, 
which afterwaids pioduced a very large levenue 

Tlie trade of Afiica now^ began to be piofitable, 
but a great part of the gam arose fiom the sale of 
slaves, who w'eie annually bi ought into Portugal, 
by hundreds, as Lafitau lelates, and without any 
appearance of indignation oi compassion , they like- 
wise imported gold dust in such quantities, that 
Alphousus V coined it into a new species of money 
called Cl usades, which is still continued in Portugal 

In time they made then way along the south 
coast of Africa, eastwaid to the coiintiy of the ne- 
gioes, whom they found living in tents, without any 
political institutions, suppoitmg life with veiy little 
laboui by the milk of then kine, and millet, to 
wluch those who inhabited the coast added fish 
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dried in tlie snn Ha\ing nc\ei seen the natives 
or hoard of the arts of Europe, thc} gared with asto- 
niriiment on the ships when the) approached then 
coast<, conietiincs thinking them birds, and some- 
times hshes, according as their sails wcic spread or 
lowered*, and sometimes concciMiig them to he 
oul) phantoms, which pla)cd to and fro in the 
ocean Such is the account gi\en b) the liistoiian, 
pel haps with too much prejudice against a negio’s 
understanding; wlio though lie might well wonder 
at the bulk and swiftness of the first sliip, would 
scarcely concene it to be either a bird or a fish; 
but haling seen many bodies floating in the water, 
avould think it what it really is, a large boat, and 
if he had no knowledge of an) means by which 
separate pieces of timber may be joined togethei, 
ANOtild form rery wild notions concerning its con- 
struction, or perhaps suppose it to be a hollow ti uuk 
of a tree, from some country wliere tiees grow to a 
much OTenter height and thickness than in his own 
"SMicn the Portuguese came to land, they in- 
creased the astonishment of the poor inliabitants, 
who saw men clad in iron, with thunder and light- 
nmg in their hands They did not understand 
each other, and signs are a very imperfect mode of 
communication eien to men of more knowledge 
than the negroes, so that they coidd not easdy ne- 
gotiate or traffick * at last the Portuguese laid hands 
on some of them to carry them home foi a sample ; 
and their dread and amazement was raised, says 
Lafitau, to the highest pitch, when the Europeans 
fired their cannons and muskets among them, and 
they saw their companions fall_dead at their feet. 
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^ Without any enemy at hand, or any visible cause 
of then desti uction. 

On wliat occasion, oi for what purpose, cannons 
and muskets weie dischaiged among a people harm- 
less and secuie, by stiangeis who without any light 
visited then coast, it is not thought necessaiy to 
inform us The Poituguese could fear nothing 
from them, and had theiefore no adequate pi evoca- 
tion, nor is theie any reason to believe but that 
they murdered the negroes m wanton merriment, 
perhaps only to tiy how many a volley would de- 
stroy, or what would be the constemation of those 
that should escape. We are openly told, that they 
had the less scruple concerning their treatment of 
the savage people, because they scarcely considered 
them as distinct flora beasts , and indeed the piac- 
tice of all the European nations, and among othcis 
of the English baibaiians that cu]tii’’ate the southern 
islands of America, pioves, that this opinion, how- 
ever absurd and foolish, howevei wicked and in- 
jurious, still continues to pievail Interest and 
pndc harden the heart, and it is m vain to dispute 
against avarice and power. 

By these practices the hist discoverers alienated the 
natives from them ; and whenever a ship appeared, 
every one that could fly betook himself to the moun- 
tains and the woods, so %at nothing was to be got 
more than they could steal : they sometimes surprised 
a fen fishers, and made them slaves, and did -what 
they could to offend the negroes, and enrich them- 
selyes This practice of robbeiy continued till some 
of the negroes who had been enslaied learned the 
language of Portugal, so as to be able to interpret 
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for tlieu countrymen, and one John Fernandez 
applied himself to the negro tongue. 

From this time began something like a regular 
traffick, such as can subsist between nations where 
all the power is on one side, and a lactoiy was 
settled m the isle of Aiguin, under the protection 
of a fort. The profit of this new trade was as- 
signed for a certain tenn to Ferdmando Gomez ; 
which seems to be the common method of esta- 
blishing a trade that is yet too small to engage the 
care of a nation, and can only be enlarged by that 
attention which is bestowed by pnvate men upon 
pnvate advantage. Gomez contmued the dis- 
covenes to Cape Catherine, two degrees and a half 
beyond the line 

In the latter part of the leign of Alphonso V. 
the ardour of discovery was somewhat intermitted, 
and all commercial enterprises were interrupted by 
the wars in which he was engaged with vaiious 
success. But John II who succeeded, being fuUy 
convinced both of the honour and advantage of 
extending his dominions in coimtries hitherto un- 
known, prosecuted the designs of pnnce Heniy 
With the utmost vigour, and in a short time added 
to his other titles, that of king of Guinea and of 
the coast of Africa 

In 1463, m the third year of the reign of John II. 
died prince Henry, the first encourager of remote 
navigation, by whose incitement, patronage, and 
example, distant nations have been made acquainted 
with each other, unknown coUntnes have been 
brought into general view, and the powei of Eu- 
rope has been extended to the remotest pails ql* 
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the world ^Vliat mankind has lost and gained by 
the genius and designs of this pnnce, it would be 
long to compare, and veiy difi&cult to estimate. 
Much knowledge has been acquired, and much 
ciuelty been committed, the behef of religion has 
been veiy little piopagated, and its laws have been 
outrageously and enormously violated The Eu- 
lopeans have scarcely visited any coast, but to 
giatify aval ice, and extend coiruption, to aiiogatc 
dominion without light, and practise ciuelty with- 
out incentive Happy had it then been foi the op- 
piessed, if the designs of Heniy had slept in his 
bosom, and suiely more happy foi the oppiessois 
But there is reason to hope that out of so much 
evil good may sometimes be produced, and that 
the light of the gospel will at last illuminate the 
sands of Africa, and the deserts of America, though 
its pi ogress cannot but be slow, when it is so much 
obstructed by the lives of Chiistians. 

The death of Henry did not interrupt the pio- 
gress of kmg John, who was very stnct in his in- 
junctions, not only to make discoveiies, but to 
secuie possession of the countiies that weie found 
The practice of the fiist navigators was only to 
raise a cross upon the coast, and to carve upon 
trees the device of Don Henry, the name which 
they thought it pioper to give to the new coast, 
and any other information, foi those that might 
happen to follow them, but now they began to 
erect piles of stone ivith a cioss on the top, and 
engraved on the stone the arms of Portugal, the 
name of the king, and of the commander of the 
ship, with the day and year of the discoveiy Tins 
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as accounted sufficient to piove then claim to the 
new lands, nhicli might be pleaded with justice 
enough against any other Europeans, and the lights 
of the orminal inhabitants ucre never tahen into 

w 

notice Of these stone recoids, nine more neie 
erected in the reign of king John, along the coast 
of Africa, as far as the Cape of Good Hope 
The fortress m the isle of Argum w'as finished, 
and it nas found necessary to build anothei at S. 
Geoi gio de la Mina, a few degrees noi th of the line, ' 
to secuie the trade of gold dust, which was chiedy 
cained on at that place- For this purpose a fleet 
was fitted out of ten laige, and three smaller vessels, 
fieighted with materials for budding the fort, and 
with pionsions and ammunition for six hundred 
men, of whom one hundred were workmen and 
labouiers Father Lafitau relates, in very particular 
tenns, that these ships carried hewn stones, bncks, 
and timber, for the fort, so that nothing lemained 
but barely to erect it He does not seem to con- 
sider how small a fort could be made out of the 
lading of ten ships 

The command of this fleet was given to Don 
Diego d’Azambue, who set sail December 11, 1481, 
and reaching La Mina January 19, 1482, gave im- 
mediate notice of his arrival to Caramansa, a petty 
pnnee of that part of the country, whom he very 
earnestly invited to an immediate confeience 
Having received a message of civdity from the 
negro chief, he landed, and chose a rising ground, 
proper for his intended fortress, on which he planted 
a banner with the aims of Portugal, and took pos- 
session 111 tlie name of his master. He then raised 
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an altar at the foot of a great tree, on which mass 
was celebrated, the whole assembly, says Lafitau, 
breaking out into tears of devotion at the prospect 
of inviting these barbaions nations to the profession 
of the true faith. Being secure of the goodness of 
the end, they had no scruple about the means, nor 
ever considered how differently from the pnmitive 
martyrs and apostles they were attempting to make 
proselytes The first propagators of chnstiamty 
recommended their doctrmes by then suffenngs 
and nrtues , they entered no defenceless temtones 
with swoi ds in their hands j they built no forts upon 
ground to which they had no light, nor polluted 
the puiity of religion with the avance of trade, or 
insolence of power. 

"What may still raise higher the indignation of a 
Christian mind, this purpose of propagatmg truth 
appears nevei to have been senously pursued by 
any European nation, no means, whether lawful 
or unlawful, have been practised with diligence and 
perseverance for the conversion of savages When 
a foit IS bmlt, and a factoiy established, there re- 
mains no other care than to grow rich It is soon 
found that ignoiance is most easdy kept in sub- 
jection, and that by enhghtening the mind with 
truth, fraud and usm^ation would be made less 
practicable and less secure 

In a few daj"S an intenuew was appointed between 
Caramansa and Azambue. The Portuguese uttered 
by his interpreter a pompous speech, in winch he 
made the negio pimce large offers of Ins master’s 
fnendship, exhorting him to embrace the religion 
of his new ally , and told him, that as they came 
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to form a league of fhendship with him, it was ne- 
cessary that they should build a fort, which might 
serve as a retreat from their common enemies, and 
in which the Portuguese might be always at hand 
to lend him assistance. 

The negro, who seemed very well to under- 
stand what the admiral intended, after a short 
pause, returned an answer full of respect to the 
kmg of Portugal, but appealed a little doubtful 
what to determine with relation to the fort. The 
commander saw his diffidence, and used all his art 
of persuasion to overcome it Caramansa, either 
induced by hope, or constramed by fear, either 
deswous to make them friends, or not daring to 
make them enemies, consented, with a show of joy, 
to that which it was not in his power to refuse; 
and the' new comers began the next day to break 
the ground foi a foundation of a fort. 

Withm the limit of their intended fortification 
were some spots appropriated to superstitious prac- 
tices, which the negroes no sooner perceived in 
danger of violation by the spade and pick-ax, than 
they lan to arms, and began to mtermpt the 
work. Tlie Portuguese persisted in their pur- 
pose, and there had soon been tumult and blood- 
shed, had not the admunl, who was at a distance 
to supenntend the unlading the matenals for the 
edifice, been informed of the dangei. He was 
told at the same time, that the support of their 
superstition was only a pretence, and that all their 
rage might be appeased by the presents which the 
prince expected, the delay of which had greatly 
offended lum 
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The Poitiiguese admual immediately lau to his 
men, prohibited all violence, and stopped the com- 
motion, he then bi ought out the pieseuts, and 
spiead them with gieat pomp bcfoie the piince, 
if they uere of no gieat lalue, they weie rare, foi 
the* negroes had nevei seen such wondeis befoie, 
they weie theiefoie iecei\ed nith ecstasy, and 
perhaps the Portuguese deiided them for their 
fondness of trifles, mthout consideiing how many 
things deiive then value only fiom their scaicity, 
and that gold and rubies i/ould be tiifles, if nature 
had scattered them \Mth less fiugality. 

The work uas now peaceably continued, and such 
was the diligence with which the stinugeis hastened 
to seem e the possession of the country, that m twenty 
days they had sufficiently foitified thenisehes against 
the hostility of the negroes They then proceeded 
to complete their design A church was built in 
the place 'uhere the fiist altar had been raised, on 
^^hlch a mass was established to be celebiated foi 
evei, once a daj’’, foi the repose of the soul of Henrj’’, 
the flirt; mo'Nei of these discovenes 

In this foit the admiial remained with sixty sol- 
dieis, and sent back the lest m the ships, with gold, 
slaves, and othei commodities It may be obsen^ed 
that slaves weie never forgotten, and that where- 
evei they went, they gratifled then pnde, if not 
their avarice, and brought some of the natives, when 
it happened that tliey brought nothing else 

The Portuguese endeav^oui ed to extend their do- 
minions still faither. They had gamed some know- 
ledge of the Jaloffs, a nation luhabitiiig the coast 
of Guinea, betw een the Gambia and Senegal The 
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king of the JalolFs being vicious and luxulious, 
committed the care of the goveinmeni to Bemom, 
his biothei by the mothci’s side, m prefeience to 
two othei brothers by Ins father, Bemoin, who 
ivanted neither bravery noi pi udence, knew that 
his station w’as invidious and dangeious, and there- 
fore made an alliance with the Portuguese, andie- 
tamed them in his defence by libeiality and kind*- 
ness. At last the king was killed by the con- 
tiivance of his bi others, and Bemoin was to lose 
his powei, or raaintam it by war. 

He had lecouise in this cogence to his gieat 
ally the king of Portugal, who promised to support 
him, on condition that he should become a clm- 
stian, and sent an ambassador, accompamed wth 
missionanes Bemom promised all that was re- 
quired, objecting only, that the time of a civil war 
was not a proper season for a change of leligion, 
winch would alienate his adherents , but said, that 
when he was once peaceably established, he would 
not only embiace the true religion himself, but 
would endeavour the conversion of the kingdom. 

This excuse -was admitted, and Bemoin delayed 
his conversion for a year, renewing his promise 
from time to time But the war was unsuccessful, 
trade was at a stand, and Bemoin was not able to 
pay the money which he had bon owed of the Poi- 
tuguese merchants, who sent intelligence to Lisbon 
of his delays, and received an order from the kmg, 
commandmg them, under severe penalties, to re- 
turn home. 

Bemoinhere saw his rum appi caching, and hoping 
that money would pacify all resentment, boirowed 

VOL. II. Q. 
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of his friends a sum sufficient to discharge his 
debts ; and finding that even this enticement would 
not delay the departure of the Portuguese, he em- 
barked his nephew in their ships, with an hundred 
slaves, whom he presented to the king of Portugal, 
to sohcit his assistance. The effect of this em- 
bassy he could not stay to know; for being soon 
after deposed, he sought shelter in the fortress of 
Arguin, whence he took shipping for Portugal, 
with twenty-five of his principal followers. 

The king of Portugal pleased his own vamty 
and that of his subjects, by leceivmg him with 
great state and magnificence, as a mighty monarch 
who had fled to an ally for succoui in misfortune. 
All the lords and ladies of the court were assem- 
bled, and Bemoin was conducted with a splendid 
attendance into the hall of audience, where the 
kmg rose from his throne to welcome him. Be- 
moin then made a speech with gieat ease and 
dignity, lepresentmg his unhappy state, and im- 
ploring the favour of his powerful ally. The kmg 
was touched with his affliction, and struck by his 
wisdom. 

The conversion of Bemoin was much desired by 
the kmg, and it was therefore immediately pro- 
posed to him that he should become a chnstian. 
Ecclesiasticks were sent to instruct him, and having 
now no more obstacles from interest, he was easdy 
peisuaded to declare himself whatever would please 
those on whom he now depended. He was bap- 
tized on the thud day of December, 1489, m the 
palace of the queen, with great magnificence, and 
named John after the king. 
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Some time was spent m feasts and sports on tins 
great occasion, and the negroes signalised them- 
selves by many feats of agility, far surpassing the 
power of Europeans, who having more helps of 
art, are less dihgent to cultivate the qualities of 
nature In the mean time twenty large ships 
were fitted out, well manned, stored with ammuni- 
tion, and laden with matenals necessary for the 
erection of a fort. With this powerful armament 
were sent a great number of missionaries under 
the direction of Alvarez the kinsr’s confessor. The 
command of this force, which filled the coast of 
Africa with terror, was given to Pedro Vaz 
d’Acugna, sumamed Bisagu; who soon after they 
had landed, not being well pleased with his expe- 
dition, put an end to its mconvemencies by stab- 
bing Bemoin suddenly to the heart. Tlie king 
heard of this outrage with great sonow, but did 
not attempt to punish the murderer 

The king’s concern for the restoration of Bemoin 
was not the mere effect of kindness, be hoped by 
his help to facilitate greater designs He now began 
to form hopes of finding a way to the East Indies, 
and of ennChing his country by that gamfiil com- 
merce: this he was encouraged to beheve prac- 
ticable, by a map which the Moors had given to 
prince Henry, and which subsequent discoveries 
have shown to be sufficiently near to exactness, 
where a passage lound the south-east part of Aihca 
was eiidently described 

The kmg had another scheme yet more likely 
to engage cunosity, and not irreconcileable with 
his interest The world had foi some time been 
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filled with the report of a powerful Christian pnnce 
called Prestei John, wliose country was unknown, 
and whom some, after Paulus Venetus, supposed 
to reign in the midst of Asia, and others in the 
depth of Ethiopia, between the ocean and Red Sea 
Tlie account of the African chnstians was confirmed 
by some Abyssinians who had travelled into Spam, 
and by some finars that had wsited the holy land ; 
and the king was extremely desirous of their eor- 
respondence and allianee 

Some obseure lutelligenee had been obtained, 
which made it seem probable that a way might be 
found fiom the countries lately discovered, to those 
of this far-famed monarch. In 14-86, an ambassa- 
dor came- from the king of Bemm, to desire that 
preachers might be sent to mstimct him and his 
subjects m the true religion. He related that in 
the inland country, three hundred and fifty leagues 
eastward from Bemin, was a mighty monarch called 
Ogane, who had jurisdiction both spiiitual and tem- 
poral over other kings , that the king of Bemin and 
his neighbours, at their accession, sent ambassadors 
to him with nch presents, and received from him 
the mvestiture of their dommions, and the marks of 
sovereignty, which were a kind of sceptre, a helmet, 
and a latten cross, without which they could not be 
considered as lawful kings , that this great pnnce 
was never seen but on the day of audience, and 
then held out one of his feet to the ambassador, 
who kissed it -with great reverence, and who at 
his departure had a cross of latten hung on his 
neck, which ennobled him thenceforward, and ex* 
empted him from all servile offices. 
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’ Betnom Jhad likewise told the king, that to the 
east of the kingdom of Tombut, there was among 
other pnnces, one that was neither Mahometan 
nor idolater, but who seemed to profess a religion 
nearly resembling the Christian These infonna- 
tions compared with each other, and with the cur- 
rent accounts of Prester John, induced the king 
to an opinion, which, though foimed somewhat at 
hazard, is still beheved to be right, that by passing 
up the mer Senegal his dommions would be found. 
It was therefore ordered that when ' the fortress 
was finished, an attempt should be made to pass 
upward to the source of the river. The design 
failed then, and has never yet succeeded. 

Other' ways likewise were tned of penetrating to 
the kmgdom of Prester John, for the king lesolved 
to leave neither sea nor land unsearched till he 
should be found. The two messengers who were 
sent fiist on this design, went to Jerusalem, and 
then returned, being persuaded that, for want of 
uhderstanding the language of the country, it would 
be vain or impossible to travel farther Two more 
were then despatched, one of whom was Pedro de 
Covillan, the othCi Alphonsb de Pavia , they passed 
from Naples to Alexandria, and then ti-avelled to 
Cairo, from whence they went to Aden, a town of 
Arabia, on the Red Sea, near its mouth. Prom 
Aden, Pavia set sail for Ethiopia, and Covillan for 
the Indies. Covillan visited Canavar, Calicut, and 
Goa in the Indies, and Sosulain the eastern Africa, 
thence he returned to Aden, and then to Cairo, 
where he had agieed to meet Pavia. At Cairo he 
was infonned that Paxua was dead, but he met ivitli 
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two Portuguese Jews, one of whom had given the 
king an account of the situation and trade of Ormus ; 
they brought orders to Covillan, that he should send 
one of them home with the journal of his travels, 
and go to Ormus with the other. 

Covillan obeyed the ordeis, sendmg an exact ac- 
count of his adventures to Lisbon, and proceeding 
with the othei messenger to Ormus , where havmg 
made sufficient mqmry,he sent his compamon home- 
wards with the caravans that were going to Aleppo, 
and embarking once more on the Red Sea, arrived 
in time at Abyssinia, and found the prince whom 
he had sought so long, and with such danger. 

Two ships were sent out upon the same seaich, 
of which Bartholomew Diaz had the chief com- 
mand , they were attended by a smaller vessel laden 
with piovisions, that they might not return upon 
pretence of want either felt or feaied 

Navigation was now brought nearer to perfection. 
The Portuguese claim thehonoui ofmanymventions 
by which the sailor is assisted, and which enable him 
to leave sight of land, and commit himself to the 
boundless ocean Diaz had ordei’s to proceed beyond 
the rivei Zaire, where Diego Can had stopped, to 
budd monuments of his discoveries, and to leave 
upon the coasts negro men and women well in- 
structed, who might inquire aftei Prester John, and 
fill the natives with reverence for the Portuguese. 

Diaz, with much opposition from his crew, whose 
mutinies he lepiessed, partly by softness and partly 
by steadiness, sailed on till he reached the utmost 
point of Africa, wluch from the bad weather that he 
met tlieie,he called CabaTormentoso,oi the Cape of 
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Storms He would, have gone forward, but his 
crew forced him to return In his way back he 
met the Victualler, from which he had been parted 
nine months before; of the nine men which were 
in it at the separation, six had been killed by the 
negroes, and of the three remaining one died for 
joy at the sight of his friends. Diaz returned to 
Lisbon m December 14<&7> and gave an account of 
his voyage to the king, who ordered the Cape of 
Storms to be called thenceforward Cabo de Buena 
Esperanza, or the Cape of Good Hope. 

Some time before the expedition of Diaz the 
nver Zaire and the kingdom of Congo had been 
discovered by Diego Can, who found a nation of 
negroes who spoke a language which those that 
were in his ships could not understand. He landed, 
and the natives, whom he expected to fly like the 
other inhabitants of the coast, met them with con- 
fidence, and treated them with kmdness; but 
Diego findmg that they could not understand 
each other, seized some of their chiefs, and carried 
them to Portugal, leaving some of his own people 
in their room to learn the language of Congo 

The negroes were soon pacified, and the Portu- 
guese left to their mercy were weU treated; and 
as they by degrees grew able to make themselves 
understood, recommended themselves, their na- 
tion, and their religion The kmg of Portugal 
sent Diego back m a very short time with the ne- 
groes whom he had forced away; and when they 
were set safe on shore, the king of Congo con- 
ceived so much esteem for Diego, that he sent one 
of those who had returned back again in the ship 
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to Lisbon, with two young men despatched as am- 
bassadois, to desire instructors to be sent foi the 
conversion of his kingdom. 

The ambassadors were honoui ably received, and 
baptized with great pomp, and a fleet was imme- 
diately fitted out for Congo, under the command 
of Gonsalvo Sorza, who dying in Ins passage, was 
succeeded in authority by his nephew Roderigo, 

When they came to land, the king’s uncle, who 
commanded the , province, immediately requested 
to be solemnly initiated into the Chnstian religion, 
which was gi anted to him and his young son, on 
Easter day, 14<91. The father was named Manuel, 
and the son Antonio Soon afterwards the king, 

' queen, and eldest pnnce, received at the font the 
names of John, Eleanor, and Alphonso, and a 
war brealdng out, the whole array was admitted to 
the ntes of Christianity, and then sent against the 
enemy. Tliey returned victorious, but soon for- 
got their faith, and fonned a conspiracy to restore 
paganism, a poweiful opposition was raised by in- 
fidels and apostates, headed by one of the king’s 
younger sons , and tlie missionaries Iiad been dc- 
stioyed had not Alphonso pleaded for tliem and 
for Christianity. 

Tiie enemies of religion now became the enemies 
of Alphonso, i\hom they accused to his father of 
didojalty IIis mothci, queen Eleanor, gained 
tin'ie by one artifice after another, till the king was 
calmed , he then heard the cause again, declared 
Ills son innocent, and punished his accusers nitli 
death 

’Hie king died soon aftci, and the throne nas 
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disputed by Alplioiiso, supported by tlie Christians, 
and Aquitimo his brother, followed by the mfidels. 

A battle was fought, Aquitimo vras taken and put 
to death, and Christianity was for a time established 
in Congo; but the nation has relapsed into its 
former follies. 

Such was the state of the Portuguese navigation, 
when, in 1492, Columbus made the danng and 
prosperous voyage, which gave a new world to 
European curiosity and European cruelty. ‘He 
had offered his proposal, and declared Eis expecta- 
tions to king John of Portugal, who had shghted 
him as a fanciful and rash projector, that promised 
what he had not reasonable hopes to perform. 
Columbus had sohcited other princes, and had 
been repulsed with the same indignity; at last 
Isabella of AiTagon furmshed him with ships, and 
having found Amenca, he entered the mouth of 
the Tagus in his return, and showed the natives of 
the new country "Wlien he was admitted to the 
king’s presence, he acted and talked With so much 
haughtmess, and reflected on the neglect which he - 
had undergone with so much acrimony, that the 
courtiers, who saw their prmce msulted, offered to 
destroy him , but the king, who knew that he de- 
served the reproaches that had been used, and who 
now sincerely regretted his incredulity, would suffer 
no violence to be offered him, but dismissed him 
with presents and with honours 

The Portuguese and Spaniards became now 
jealous of each other’s claim to countnes which 
neither had yet seen ; and the pope, to whom they 
appealed, dmded the new world between them by 
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a line drami from north to south, a hundred leagues 
westward from Cape Verd and the Azores, givmg 
all that lies west from that line to the Spaniards, 
and all that lies east to the Portuguese. This was 
no satisfactory division, for the east and west must 
meet at last, but that time was then at a great 
distance. 

Accordmg to this grant, the Portuguese conti- - 
nued their discovenes eastward, and became masters 
of much of the coast both of Afnca and the Indies j 
but they seized much moie than they could oc- 
cupy, and while they were under the dommion of 
Spam lost the greater part of their Indian tern- 
tories. 
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CONTAINING 

A GENERAL PLAN OF EDUCATION 


The importance of education is a point so ge* 
nerally understood and confessed, that it would be 
of little use to attempt any new proof or illustra-* 
tion of its necessity and advantages. 

At a time when so many schemes of education 
have been projected, so many proposals offered to 
the pubhck, so many schools opened for general 
knowledge, and so many lectures in particular 
sciences attended, at a time when mankind seems 
intent rather upon familiansmg than enlargmg the 
several arts, and every age, sex, and profession, 
is mvited to an acquamtance vnth those studies, 
which were formerly supposed accessible only to 
such as had devoted themselves to literary leisure, 
and dedicated their powers to philosophical in- 
quines , it seems rather requisite that an apology 
should be made foi any further attempt to smooth 
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a path so frequently beaten, or to recommend at- 
tainments so ardently pin sued, and so officiously 
diiected. 

That this general desire may not bo frustrated, 
our schools seem yet to want some book, nhich 
may excite cunosity by its variety, encourage dili- 
gence by Its facility, and reward application by its 
usefulness. In examining the treatises hitherto 
offered to the youth of this nation, theie appeared 
none that did not fail in one or other of these es- 
sential qualities; none that i\eie not cither un- 
pleasiiig, or abstruse, or cron ded with learning, very 
rarely applicable to the purposes of common life. 

Every man, who has been engaged in teaching, 
knows with lion much difficulty youthful minds are 
confined to close application, and how readily they 
deviate to any tluiig, rathei than attend to that 
nhich IS imposed as a task. Tliat this disposition, 
when it becomes inconsistent mth the fonns of 
education, is to be checked, mil be readily granted ; 
but since, though it may be m some degree obnated, 
it cannot n holly be suppressed, it is surely rational 
to turn it to advantage, by takuig tare that the 
mind shall ne^cr nant objects on which its faculties 
may be usefully employed. It is not impossible, that 
tlus restless desire of no^clty, which gnes so much 
trouble to the teacher, may be often tlic stnigglc 
of the understanding starting from that to uliicli it 
IS not by nature adapted, and tra\clhng m search 
of something on i\hich it may fix mth greater satis- 
faction. For n ithout supposing each man particu- 
lar!) marked out b) his genius for particular per- 
formance's, It ma) be casilj conccncd, that wlicn a 
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numerous class of boys is confined indiscriminately 
to the same fonns of composition, the repetition of 
the same ^vords, or the explication of the same sen- 
timents, tlie employment must, either by nature or 
accident, be less suitable to some than others ; that 
the ideas to be contemplated may be too diflacidt 
for the apprehension of one, and too obvious foi 
that of another: they may be such as some under- 
standings cannot reach, though others look down 
upon them as below their regard. Every mind, in 
its progress through the different stages of scho- 
lastic learning, must be often m one of these con- 
ditions, must cither flag with the labour, or grow 
wanton with the facility of the work assigned; and 
m either state it naturally turns aside from the track 
before it. Weanness looks out for relief, and leisure 
for employment, and surely it is rational to indulge 
the wanderings of both. Eoi the faculties which 
aie too lightly burdened with the business of the 
day, may with great propriety add to it some other 
inquiry; and he that finds himself over wearied by 
a task, which perhaps, with all his efforts, he is not 
able to perform, is undoubtedly to be justified m 
addicting himself rather to easier studies, and en- 
deavouring to qmt that which is above his attain- 
ment, for that which nature has not made him in- 
capable of pursmng with advantage. 

That therefore this roving curiosity may not be 
unsatisfied, it seems necessary to scatter in its way 
such allurements as may withhold it from an use- 
less and unbounded dissipation ; such as may re- 
gulate it without violence, and direct it without 
restraint , such as may suit every inchnation, and 
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fit every capacity ; may employ the stronger ge- 
nius, by operations of reason, and engage the less 
active or forcible mind, by supplying it with easy 
knowledge, and obviating that despondence, wbicb 
quickly prevails, -when nothing appears but a suc- 
cession of difficulties, and one labour only ceases 
that another may be imposed. 

A book intended thus to correspond with all dis- 
positions, and afford entertainment for minds of 
different poweis, is necessanly to contain treatises 
on different subjects. As it is designed for schools, 
though for the higher classes, it is confined wholly 
to such parts of knowledge as young minds may 
comprehend ; and as it is drawn up for readers yet 
unexperienced in life, and unable to distinguish the 
useful irom the ostentatious or unnecessary parts of 
science, it is requisite that a very nice distinction 
should be made, that nothing unprofitable should 
be admitted for the sake of pleasure, nor any arts 
of attraction neglected, that might fix the atten- 
tion upon more impoitant studies 

These considerations produced the book which 
is here offered to the pubhek, as better adapted to 
the great design of pleasing by instruction, than any 
which has hitherto been admitted into our semina- 
ries of hterature. There are not indeed n anting 
in the vorld corapendiums of science, but many 
nere ivntten at a time when philosophy nas imper- 
fect, as tliat of G Valla ; many contain only naked 
schemes, or synoptical tables, as that of Stierius, 
and others are too large and voluminou';, as that of 
Alstedius, and, vhat 1*5 not to be considered as 
the least objection, they arc generally in a Ian- 
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gviago, >\hicli, to boj'S, is more difficult than the 
subject; and it is too hard a tash to be condemned 
to Icani a nciv science in an unhnon-n tongue. As 
in life, so m study, it is dangerous to do more 
things than one at a time, and the mind is not to 
be harassed uith unnecessary obstructions, in a iray, 
of u Inch the natural and una\oidable aspentyis 
such as too frequently produces despan . 

If the language liowcNcr had been the only ob- 
jection to any of the \olumcs already evtant, the 
schools might ha\c been supplied at a small e\pcnsc 
bj a translation , but none could be found that nas 
not so dcfectne, redundant, or erroneous, ns to be 
of more danger than use. It nas necessary then 
to examine, whether upon every single science there 
%vas not some treatise wittcn for the use of scholars, 
nhich might be adapted to this design, so that n 
collection nught be made from different authors, 
nnthout the necessity of writing new systems This 
search w as not wholly without success ; for tw o au- 
thors were found, whose performances might be ad- 
mitted ivith little alteration. But so widely does this 
plan differ from all others, so much has the state of 
many kinds of learning been changed, or so unfor- 
tunately have they hitherto been cultivated, that 
none of the other subjects were explained in such a 
manner as w as now' required ; and therefore neither 
care nor expense hasbeen spared to obtain new hghts, 
and procure to this book the merit of an onginal. 

With what judgment the design lias been formed, 
and with what skill it has been executed, the learned 
world IS now to determine. But before sentence 
shall pass, it is proper to explam more fully what 
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For this reason it must not be expected that in 
the foIIoiMng pages should be found a complete 
circle of the sciences , or that any authors, now de- 
sen^edly esteemed, should be rejected to make nay 
for nhat is here offered. It nas intended by the 
means of these precepts, not' to deck the mmd 
with ornaments, but to protect it from nakedness , 
not to enrich it m'th affluence, but to supply it 
with necessaries The inquiry therefore was not 
what degrees of knowledge are desirable, but what 
are in most stations of hfe indispensably required ; 
and the choice was determined not by the splendour 
of any part of literature, but by the extent of its 
use, and the incon\ enience which its neglect was 
likely to produce 

1. The prevalence of this consideintion appears in 
the first part, winch is appropriated to the humble 
purposes of teaching to read, and speak, and write 
letters; an attempt of little magnificence, but in 
which no man needs to blush for having employed 
his time, if honour be estimated by use For pre- 
cepts of this kind, however neglected, extend their 
importance as far as men are found who communi- 
cate their thoughts one to another ,, they are equally 
useful to the highest and the lowest j they may often 
contnbute to make ignorance less inelegant; and 
may it not be observed, that they are frequently 
wanted for the embellishment even of learning ^ 

In order to show the proper use of this part, 
nhich consists of vanous exemphfications of such 
differences of style as reqiure correspondent diier- 
sities of pronunciation, it will be propei to inform 
the scholar, that there are in general three forms 

A OL II H 
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of style, each of which demands its particulai mode 
of elocution : the familial, the solemn, and the pa- 
thetick That in the familiar, he that reads is only 
to talk with a paper in his hand, and to indulge 
himself in all the lighter liberties of voice, as when 
he reads the common articles of a newspaper, oi a 
cursory letter of intelligence oi business. Tliat the 
solemn style, such as that of a seiious narrative, 
exacts an uniform steadiness of speech, equal, cleai, 
and calm That for the pathetick, such as an ani- 
mated oiation, it is necessary the voice be legulated 
by the sense, varying and nsing with the passions 
These rules, which aie the most general, admit a 
great numbei of subordinate observations, which 
must be particularly adapted to every scholar , foi 
it IS observable, that though very few read well, 
yet every man errs in -a different way But let 
one remark nevei be omitted* inculcate stiongly 
to every scholar the dangei of copying the voice -of 
anothei , an attempt which, though it has been 
often lepeated, is always unsuccessful 

The importance of wntmg letters with proprietv 
justly claims to be considered mth caie, since, next 
to the power of pleasing mth his presence, every 
man would wish to be able to give delight at a di- 
stance This gieat art should be diligently taught, 
the rather, because of those letters which aie most 
useful, and by ivhieh the general business of life 
IS tiansacted, there are no examples easily to be 
found It seems the general fault of those who 
undertake this part of education, that they pro- 
pose for the exercise of their scholars, occasions 
nhicli laiely happen; such as congratulations and 
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condolences, and neglect those without which life 
cannot pioceed It is possible to pass many years 
without the necessity of writing panegyricks or 
epithalamiums , hut every man has frequent occa- 
sion to state a contract, or demand a debt, or 
make a narrative of some minute incidents of com- 
mon hfe On these subjects, therefore, young 
persons should be taught to think justly, and write 
clearly, neatly, and succinctly, lest they come from 
school into the world without any acquaintance 
with common afiairs, and stand idle spectators of 
mankind, in expectation that some great event 
will give them an opportunity to exert their rhe- 
tonck 

II. The second place is assigned to geometry , 
on the usefulness of winch it is unnecessary to ex- 
patiate in an age when mathematical studies have 
so much engaged the attention of all classes of 
men. This treatise is one of those which have 
been borrowed, being a translation from the work 
of hlr Le Clerc, and is not intended as more 
than the first initiation. In dehvenng the funda- 
mental principles of geometry, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed by slow steps, that each proposition may be 
fully understood before another is attempted Tor 
which purpose it is not sufficient, that when a 
question is asked in the words of the book, the 
scholar likewise can in the words of the book re- 
turn the proper answ'er ; for this may be only .an 
act of memory, not of understandmg: it is always 
proper to vary the words of the question, to place 
the proposition in different points of view, and to 
require of the learner an explanation in his own 
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terms, informing him however when they are im- 
proper. By this method ,the scholar will become 
cautious and attentive, and the mastei will know 
i\ith certamt)'^ the degree of Ins proficiency Yet, 
though this lule is generally nght, I cannot but 
lecommend a precept of Pardie’s, that when the 
student cannot be made to comprehend some 
particidai part, it should be, for that time, laid 
aside, till new light shall arise from subsequent 
obsenation. 

Ynien this compendium is completely under- 
stood, the scholar may proceed to the perusal of 
Tacquet, afteruaids of Euclid himself, and then of 
the modem improvei-s of geometry, such as Barroiv, 
Koil, and Sir Isaac Neuton 

III The necessity of some acquaintance uith 
geography and astronomy u ill not be disputed If 
the pupil is bora to the ease of a laige fortune, no 
pait of learning is more necessary to him than the 
knowledge of the situation of nations, on uhich 
their interests generally depend , if he is dedicated 
to any of the leanicd professions, it is scaicely pos- 
sible that he uill not be obliged to applj himself 
m some part of his life to these studies, as no other 
branch of literature can be fully comprehended 
without them; if he is designed foi the arts of 
commerce or agnculturc, some general acquaint- 
ance with these sciences will be found extremely 
useful to him, in a word, no studies afford more 
c\tcnsi\ e. more w onderfiil, oi more pleasing scenes ; 
and therefore there can be no ideas impressed upon 
the soul, which can more conduce to its future 
entertainment 
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In the pursuit of these sciences, it mil be pioper 
to proceed with the same gradation and caution as 
in geometry. And it is always of use to decorate 
the nakedness of science, by interspersing such ob- 
servations and narratii es as may amuse the mind, 
and excite cunosity. Thus, in explaining the state 
of the polar regions, it might be ht to read the nar- 
rative of the Englishmen that mntered in Green- 
land, which will make young minds sufficiently 
curious after the cause of such a length of night, 
and inteuseness of cold ; and many stratagems of the 
same kind might be practised to interest them in all 
parts of their studies, and call in their passions to 
animate their inqumes "WTien they hai e read this 
treatise, it will be proper to recommend to them 
Varemus’s Geography and Gregory’s Astronomy. 

IV. The study of chronology and history seems 
to be one of the most natuial delights of the 
human mmd It is not easy to live mthout in- 
quinng by what means ever}' thing was brought 
into the state in ^\hich we now behold it, or with- 
out finding m the mind some desire of being in- 
formed concenung the generations of mankind 
that have been in possession of the world before 
us, whether they were better or worse than our- 
selves , or what good or evil has been derii ed to 
us from their schemes, practices, and institutions 
These are inqumes which history alone can satisfy, 
and lustory can only be made intelligible by some 
knowledge of chronology, the science by which 
events aie ranged in their order, and the penods of 
computation are settled , and which theiefore assists 
the memoiy by method, and enlightens the judg- 
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ment by showing the dependence of one transac- 
tion on another Accordingly it should be dili- 
gently inculcated to the scholar, that unless he 
fixes in his mind some idea of the time in which 
each man of eminence lived, and each action was 
performed, with some part of the contemporary 
histoiy of the rest of the world, he will consume 
his life in useless leading, and darken his mind 
with a crowd of unconnected events j his memoiy 
will be perplexed with distant tiansactions lesem- 
bhng one another, and his reflections be like a 
dream in a fever, busy and turbulent, but con- 
fused and indistinct 

The techmcal part of chronology, or the art of 
computing and adjusting time, as it is very difiS- 
cult, so it is not of absolute necessity, but should 
however be taught, so far as it can be learned 
without the loss of those hours which are lequired 
for attainments of nearei concern. The student 
mayjom ivith this tieatise Le Clerc’s Compendium 
of History , and afterwards may, foi the historical 
part of chronology, proem e Helvicus’s and Isaac- 
son’s Tables , and, if he is desirous of attaimng 
the technical part, may first peruse Holder’s Ac- 
count of Time, Hearne’s Ductor Histoiicus, Strau- 
chius, the first part of Petavius’s Rationanum Tem- 
porum , and at length Scahger de Emendatione 
Temporum And for mstruction m the method - 
of his histoncal studies, he may consult Heame’s 
Ductor Histoiicus, Wheare’s Lectures, Rawlinson’s 
Directions for the Study of History, and for eccle- 
siastical history. Cave and Dupin, Baromus and 
Tleury. 
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V Hlietonck and poetry supply life ^\ith its 
highest intellectual pleasures; and in the hands 
of Mrtuc are of gicat use for the impicssion of just 
sentiments, and recommendation of illustnous ex- 
amples In the practice of these great arts, so 
mucli more is the effect of nature than the effect 
of education, that nothing is attempted here but 
to teach the mind some general heads of obsena- 
tion, to irhicli the' bcautiftil passages of the best 
writers may commonly be reduced In the use of 
this it IS not propel that the teacher should con- 
fine himself to the examples before him, for by 
that method he will ne\er enable his pupils to make 
just application of the rules, but, ha\ung inculcated 
the tine meaning of each figure, lie should require 
them to exemplify it by their own obsenations, 
pointing to them the poem, or, in longer woiks, 
the book or canto in uhich an example may be 
found, and leaving them to discover the particular 
passage by the light of the rules which they have 
lately learned 

Foi a farther progress in these studies, they may 
consult Quintilian and Vossius’s Rhctonck, the 
art of poetry will be best learned from Bossu and 
Bohours in French, together wnth Drj’^den’s Essays 
and Prefaces, the cntical Papers of Addison, Spence 
«n Pope’s Odyssey, and Trapp’s Pimlectiones 
Poeticas , but a more accurate and philosoplucal ac- 
count IS expected from a commentary upon Ari- 
stotle’s Art of Poetry, w ith which the literature of 
this nation will be in a short time augmented. 

VI TTith regard to the practice of drawing, it 
lb not necessarj’’ to giv'e any diiections, the use of 
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the treatise being only to teach the propei method 
of imitating tlie figures which aie annexed. It will 
be propel to incite the scholars to mdustiy, by 
showing in othei books the use of the art, and in- 
forming them how much it assists the apprehension, 
and relieves the memory; and if they are obhged 
sometimes to wiite descnptions of engines, utensils, 
01 any complex pieces of workmanship, they will 
raoie fully appiehend the necessity of an expedient 
which so happily supplies the defects of language, 
and enables the eye to conceive what cannot be 
conveyed to the mind any other way When they 
have read this tieatise, and practised upon these 
figures, then tlieoiymaybeimpiovedby the Jesuit’s 
Perspective, and their manual opeiations by other 
figures which may be easily procured 

VII Logick, 01 the art of airangmg and connect- 
ing ideas, of forming and examining arguments, is 
universally allowed to be an attainment in the ut- 
most degree worthy the ambition of that being 
w'hose highest honour is to be endued with leason, 
but it IS doubted whethei that ambition has yet 
been giatified, and whether the pow'ers of ratioci- 
nation have been much impioved by any systems of 
ait, or methodical institutions The logick which 
for so many ages kept possession of the schools has 
at last been condemned as a mere art of wran- 
gling, of very little use in the pursuit of truth , and 
later wnters have contented themselves with givmg 
an account of the operations of the mind, markmg 
the various stages of her progress, and giving some 
general rules foi the legulation of her conduct 
The method of these wiiteis is heie followed, 
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but witliout a senule adherence to any, and ^ntli 
endca% ours to make inipioNcmcuts upon all. Tliis 
\\ork, houevei labonous, has yet been fniitless, if 
tlieie be truth in an observation very fiequcntly 
made, that logicians out of the school do not rea- 
son better than men unassisted by those lights which 
their science is supposed to bestow'. It is not to 
be doubted but that logicians may be sometimes 
overborne by their passions, or blinded by then 
prejudices, and that a man may reason ill, as he 
may act ill, not because he does not know' what is 
right, but because he docs not regard it , yet it is 
no more the fault of his art that it does not dncct 
lum when Ins attention is withdrawn from it, than 
it IS the defect of his sight that he misses his w'ay 
when he shuts his eyes Against this cause of 
error theie is no pronsion to be made, otherw'ise 
than by inculcating the value of tiuth, and the ne- 
cessity of conquering the passions But logick may 
likewise fail to produce its effects upon common 
occasions, foi want of being frequently and fami- 
liarly applied, till its precepts may direct the mind 
imperceptibly, as the fingers of a musician are re- 
gulated by his knowledge of the tune This readiness 
of recollection is only to be procured by frequent 
impression; and therefore it wdl be proper, when 
logick has been once learned, tlie teacher take fre- 
quent occasion, in the most easy and familiar con- 
versation, to observe when its rules are preserved, 
and when they are broken , and that afterwards he 
read no authors, without exacting of his pupil an 
account of every remarkable exemplification or 
bleach of the laws of leasoning 
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TThen this system has been digested, it it be 
thought necessary to proceed farther m the study of 
method, it ivill be pioper to recommend Cronsaz, 
"Watts, Le Clerc, Wolfius, and Lockers Essay on 
Human Undei'standing; and if there be imagined 
any necessity of adding the peripatetick logick, 
which has been perhaps condemned without a candid 
trial. It will be convenient to proceed to Sanderson, 
Walks, Crackanthorp, and Aristotle. 

To excite a curiosity after the works of 
God is tlie chief design of the small specimen of 
natural history inserted m this collection , wliich, 
however, may he sufficient to put the mind in mo- 
tion, and in some measure to dnect its steps, but 
Its cffijcts may easily be improved by a philosophick 
master, who will every day find a thousand oppor- 
tunities of turning the attention of his scholars to 
the contemplation of the objects that surround 
them, of laying open the wonderful art with which 
every part of the universe is formed, and the pro- 
iidence which governs the vegetable and animal 
creation. He may lay before them the Religious 
Philosopher, Ray, Derham’s Physico-Theology, 
together with the Spectacle de la Nature, and in 
time recommend to their perusal Rondoletius and 
Aldromudus. 

IX. But how much soever the I'eason may be 
strengthened by logick, or the conceptions of the 
mind enlarged by the study of nature, it is necc-s- 
siuy the man be not suffered to dwell upon them 
so long as to neglect the study of himself, the 
kno^\ ledge of his o\vn station in the ranks of being 
and Ins \*anous iclations to the innumerable uiul- 
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titudes winch surround him, and with which his 
Maker has ordained him to be united for the re* 
ception and communication of happiness To con- 
sider these anght is of the gieatest importance, 
since from these arise duties which he cannot ne- 
glect. Ethicks, or morahty, therefore, is one of the 
studies which ought to begin with the fiist ghmpse 
of reason, and only end with life itself. Other ac- 
quisitions are merely temporary benefits, except as 
they contribute to illustiate the knowledge, and 
confirm the practice of moiahty and piety, w'hich 
extend their influence beyond the giave, and in- 
crease our happmess through endless duration. 

This gieat science, therefore, must be inculcated 
TOth care and assiduity, such as its importance 
ought to incite in leasonable minds, and foi the 
prosecution of this design, fit opportunities are 
always at hand As the impoifance of logiek is 
to be shown by detecting false arguments , the ex- 
cellence of morality is to be displayed by prolong 
the deformity, the reproach, and the misery of all 
deviations from it Yet it is to be remembered, 
that the laws of mere morahty aie no coercive 
power, and, however they may by conviction of 
then fitness please the reasoner in the shade, when 
the passions stagnate without impulse, and the ap- 
petites are secluded from their objects, theyiwdl 
be of little force agamst the ardour of desire, or 
the vehemence of rage, amidst the pleasures and 
tumults of the world To counteract the power 
" of temptations, hope must be excited by the pro- 
spect of rewards, and fear by the expectation of 
punishment , and virtue may owe hei panegyncks 
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to luoraht}, but must dome bei authority from 
religion 

"When therefore the obliimtions of morabtv are 

w * 

taught, let the sanctions of Christianity never be 
forgotten; by uhich it tmII be shomi that they 
gi\e strength and lustre to each other; religion 
im 11 appear to be the voice of reason, and morality 
the irill of God. Under this article must be re- 
commended Tully’s Offices, Grotius, PufFendorf, 
Cumberland’s Lou's of Nature, and the excellent 
Mr. Addison’s !Mond and Pclisnous Essa\s 

O 

X Tims far the uoik is composed for the use 
of scholars, merely as they arc men But it uas 
thoutrlit nccessan to introduce something that 
might be particularly adapted to that country for 
uhich it IS designed; and therefore a discour-c 
lias been added upon tnide and commerce, of 
which it becomes c\cr\' man of this nation to un- 
derstand at least the general pniiciplcs, as it is 
iinpo«sil)lc that any should be high or low enough 
not to be in n^mc degree aficcted b} their declcn- 
s'on or prospentv It iv therefore necessary that 
it should he mu\ersany known among U'., uhu 
changes of propertx are adrantageaus, oruhen the 
balance of trade is on our side; uhat are tlie pro- 
ducts or aianuf 'cturcs of other countnes, and how 
far one na’ion may in '»nv 'pccics of traffic! ohtaui 
or present ‘■uperionty mof another Tlie thcon 
of trade is att hat little uuderstcod. and then fore 
the pr'~Mce IS often witlmuf nxal rdranf igc tn th<’ 
pihlick; hut it ni’ght he c ’rned on uith mow' 
ganirnl -ucn.'',, ]f ns |inncjp’e- i t.rc Intnr coi'- 
‘dtnd. .fi.d tn t tt-O •tlenttc t r <' 1 '' cl’t' <' 
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(Jcsjgn. To the pcnrstil of this book may succeed 
thnt of upon Foreign Trade, Sir Josinli 

Child, Locke upon Coin, Davcnnnt’s Ticatises, 
theFritish IMcrcliant, Dictionnairc dc Coinmcice, 
and, for an abstract oi compendium, Gee, and on 
lmpro^ cincnt that may hereafter be made upon his 
plain 

XL The principles of laws and govoinincnt 
come nevt to be considered, by which men aic 
taught to whom obedience is due, foi what it is 
paid, and in what degree it may be justly lequiied 
This knowledge, by peculiar necessity, constitutes 
a part ot the education of an Englishman, who 
professes to obey lus pnnee accoiding to the law', 
and who is himself a sccondaiy legislator, ns he 
gives his consent, by his leprescntatne, to all the 
laws by which he is bound, and has a light to pe- 
tition the great council of the nation, whenever he 
thinks they arc dchbciating upon an act detri- 
mental to the mtciest of the community This is 
therefore a subject to w'hich the thoughts of a 
young man ought to be diicctcd , and that he may 
obtain such knowledge as may qualify him to act 
and judge ns one of a fiee people, let him be di- 
lected to add to this introduction Foilescue’s Tiea- 
tises, N. Bacon’s Historical Discourse on the Laws, 
and Goveinment of England, Temple’s Intioduc- 
tion, Locke on Government, Zouch’s Elementa 
Juris Civilis, Plato Redivivus, Gordon’s History 
of Parliaments, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 

XII Having thus supplied the young student 
with knowledge, it remains now' that he learns its 
application , and that thus qualified to act lus part. 
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lie be at last taught to choose it For this pui- 
pose a section is added upon human life and man- 
ners , in which he is cautioned agamst the danger 
of indulging his passions, of vitiating his habits, 
and depraving his sentiments. He is instiueted 
in these points by three fables, two of winch were 
of the highest authonty m the ancient pagan 
world But at this he is not to rest , for if he 
expects to be wise and happy, he must diligently 
study the Scriptures of God 

Such is the book now pioposed, as the first ini- 
tiation into the knowledge of tlungs, which has 
been thought by many to be too long delayed in 
the present forms of education "WTiether the 
complaints be not often ill-grounded, may perhaps 
be disputed , but it is at least reasonable to believe 
that greatei proficiency might sometimes be made , 
that leal knowledge might be more early commu- 
nicated, and that children might be allowed, with- 
out injmy to health, to spend many of those hours 
upon useful employments, which are generally lost 
in idleness and play, therefore the publick will 
surely encourage an expeiiment, by which, if it 
fads, nobody is hurt, and if it succeeds, all the 
future ages of the woi Id may find advantage , v, Inch 
may eiadicate oi prevent nee, by turning to a 
better use those moments in nhich it is learned or 
indvdged; and in some sense lengthen life, by 
teaclung posterity to enjoy those yeais uhich haic 
hitherto been lost Tlie success, and eien the 
trial of this expennient, mil depend upon those to 
whom the care of our youth is committed , and a 
due sense of the nnpoitance of then tinst udl 
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easily prevail upou them to encouiage a work i\hicli 
pursues the design of improving education. If 
any part of the following perforaiance shall upon 
tnal be found capable of amendment , if any thing 
can be added or alteied, so as to render the at- 
tainment of knowledge moie easy; the editoi will 
be extremely obliged to any gentleman, particulaily 
those who are engaged in the business of teaching, 
for such hints or observations as may tend towards 
the improvement, and will spare neitliei expense 
nor trouble in making the best use of their in- 
formation. 
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No expectation is more fallacious than that nhich 
authois form of the reception which their laboms 
will find among mankind Scarcely any man pub- 
lishes a book, whatever it be, without believing that 
he has caught the moment when the pubhck atten- 
tion is vacant to his call, and the world is disposed 
in a particular manner to leam the art which he 
undertakes to teach 

The writers of this volume are not so far exempt 
fiom epidemical prejudices, but that they likewise 
please themselves with imagining that they have 
reserved their labours to a propitious conjuncture, 
and that this is the pioper time for the publication 
of a Dictionary of Commerce 

Tlie predictions of an author aie very far fiom 
mfallibility , but in justification of some degree of 
confidence it may be properly observed, that theie 
was nevei from the earliest ages a time in which 
trade so much engaged the attention of mankind, 
or commercial gam was sought with such general 
emulation Nations which have hitherto cultivated 
no art but that of war, nor conceived any means of 
increasing nches but by plunder, are awakened to 

• A new Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, compiled from 
the Information of the most eminent Merchants, and from the 
Works of the best Writers on commercial Subjects in all Lan- 
guages, by Mr Rolt Folio, 1/57 
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more moffeusive industry Tliose ivhom the pos- 
session of subterraneous treasures have long dis- 
posed to accommodate themselves by foreign in- 
dustry, are at last convinced that idleness never 
will be rich The merchant is now invited to every 
port, manufactures are established in aU cities, and 
princes who just can view the sea from some single 
comer of their dominions, are enlarging harbours, 
erecting mercantde companies, and prepanng to 
traffick in the remotest countnes. 

Nor IS the form of this work Jess populai than 
the subject It has lately been the practice of the 
learned to range knowledge by the sSphabet, and 
publish dictionanes of every kind of literature. 
This practice has perhaps been carried too far by 
the force of fashion. Sciences, m themselves sy- 
stematical and coherent, are not very properly 
broken into such fortuitous distributions A dic- 
tionary of arithmetick or geometry can serve only 
to confound : but commerce, considered in its whole 
extent, seems to refuse any other method of arrange- 
ment, as it compnses innumerable particulars un- 
connected i\ ith each other, among which there is no 
reason v\hy any should be first or last, better than is 
fiirmshed by the letters that compose their names 

We cannot indeed boast ourselves the inventors of 
a scheme so commodious and comprehensive. The 
Trench, among mnumerable projects for the promo- 
tion of traffick, have taken care to supply their mer- 
chants with a Dictionnaire de Commerce, collected 
with great mdustry and exactness, but too large for 
common use, and adapted to their own trade This 
book, as well as others, has been carefully consulted, 
VOL rr. 


s 
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that our mei chants may not be ignorant of any 
thing hnown by their enemies or rivals. 

Such indeed is the extent of our undertalcing, 
that it was necessary to solicit every infonnation, to 
consult the living and the dead. The great quali- 
fication of him that attempts a woik thus general is 
diligence of inquiry. No man has opportunity or 
ability to acquaint himself with all the subjects of a 
commercial dictionary, so as to describe flora lus 
own knowledge, or assert on his own expenence. 
He must therefoie often depend upon the veiacity 
of others, as every man depends m common life, 
and have noTothei skill to boast than that of select- 
ing judiciously, and arranging properly. 

But to him who considers the extent of our sub- 
ject, limited only by the bounds of nature and of 
art, the task of selection and method will appear 
sufficient to overburden industry and distract at- 
tention. Many branches of commerce are sub-di- 
vided into smaller and smaller parts, till at last 
they become so minute as not easily to be noted by 
observation. Many interests are so woven among 
each other as not to be disentangled without long 
inquiry, many arts are industnously kept seciet, 
and many practices necessary to be known, are ear- 
ned on in parts too remote foi intelligence 

But the knowledge of trade is of so much im- 
poi tance to a maritime nation, that no labour can 
be thought great by which information ma^ be ob- 
tamed , and therefore we hope the reader will not 
have reason to complain, that, of what he might 
justly expect to find, any thing is omitted. 

To give a detail or analysis of our work is very 
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(Ijflicult; a\olunJe intomlctl to coatiuti whatever is 
rctjiUMte to be known bj ocry trader, necessarily 
becomes so misccllaticous und unconnected ns not 
to be easily I'cdilciblc to bends, yet, since we pre- 
tend m sonic measure to treat of traflick as n science, 
and to make that regular and systematical winch 
Ins bitbcrto been to n great degree fortuitous and 
conjectural, and has oflcu succeeded by clinucc 
rather than by conduct, it wdl be proper to show 
that a dtstribuliou of parts has been attempted, 
wliicb, tliougli rude ami inadequate, will at least 
presen c some order, and enable the mind to take 
a mctliodical and succcsswc \nc\v of tins desagn. 

In the dictionary winch we here olTer to the 
piiblick, we propose to exhibit the materials, tlic 
places, and the means of traflick. 

Tlic materials orsubjcctsof traflick arcwhatcvci is 
bought and sold, and include thcicforc cicry manu- 
facture of art, and almost CA cry production of nature 

In giring an account of the commodities of nature, 
wlicther those which arc to he used in their oiigmal 
state, as drugs and spices, or those winch become use- 
ful A\licn they rcccwc a new form from human art, 
as flax, cotton, and metals, we shall show the places 
of their production, the manner in which they grow , 
the art of cultivating or collecting them, their discri- 
minations and lanetics, by which the best sorts aic 
known from the worse, and gciimne from fictitious, 
the arts by wdiich they are counterfeited, the casual- 
ties by which they are impaired, and the practices by 
which the damage is palliated or concealed. We 
shall likewnse show their Mrtues and uses, and trace 
them through all the changes wliicli they undeigo. 

s 2 
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The history of manufactures is likeivise deliveied. 
Of every artificial commodity the mannei in which 
It is made is in some measuie desciibed, though it 
must be remembeied, that manual oiieiations are 
scarce to be conveyed by any words to him that 
has not seen them. Some geneial notions may how- 
evei be afibided, it is easy to compiehend, that 
plates of iron aie formed by the pressuie of rollers, 
and bars by the stiokes of a hammei ; that a cannon 
IS cast, and that an anvil is forged. But as it is to 
most tiaders of moie use to know when their goods 
are well wrought, than by what means, caie has 
been taken to name the places wheie every manu- 
factuie has been cairied furthest, and the marks by 
which its excellency may be ascertained 

By the places of trade are uudei stood all ports, 
cities, or towns, where staples are established, manu- 
factures aiewi ought, oi any commoditiesaiebought 
and sold advantageously This pai t of our work in- 
cludes an enuraeiation of almost all the remaikable 
places in the world, with such an account of their 
situation, customs, and products, as the merchant 
would lequire, who being to begin a newti ade in any 
foreign country, was yet ignoi ant of the commodities 
of the place, and the manners of the inhabitants 
But the chief attention of the merchant, and con- 
sequently of the author who writes for merchants, 
ought to be employed upon the means of trade, which 
include all the knowledge and practice necessary to 
the skilful and successful conduct of commerce 
The first of the means of trade is propei education, 
which may confer a competent skill in numbers , 
to be afteiwaids completed in the counting-house. 
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]jy observation of the manner of, stating accounts, 
and regulating books, which is one of the few arts 
which having been studied in proportion to its im- 
portance, is earned as far as use can require. The 
countmg-house of an accomplished merchant is a 
school of method, where the great science may be 
learned of ranging particulars under generals, of 
brmgmg the different parts of a transaction to- 
gether, and of showing at one view a long series of 
deahng and exchange Lot no man venture into 
large business while he is ignorant of the method 
of regulating books, never let him imagine that 
any degree of natural abihties will enable him to 
supply this deficiency, or preserve multiplicity of 
afiairs from mextncable confusion. 

This is the study, nithout which all other studies 
mil be of little avad ; but this alone is not sufficient 
It wnllbe necessary to learn many other things, which 
however may be easdy included m the preparatory 
institutions, such as an exact knowledge of the 
weights and measures of different countries, and 
some skill in geography and navigation, with which 
this book may perhaps sufficiently supply him. 

In na^ugation, considered as part of the skill of a 
merchant, IS mcluded not so much the art of steering 
a ship, as the knowledge of the sea-coast, and of the 
different parts to which his cargoes are sent; the cus- 
toms to be paid; the passes, permissions, or certifi- 
cates to be procured , the hazards of ei ery voyage, 
and the tnie rate of insurances To this must be 
added, an acquaintance with the policies and arts of 
othei nations, as well those to nhom the commodi- 
ties are sold, as of those who carrj’ goods of the 
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same kmd to the same market; and who are there- 
fore to be 'vratehed as ifrals endeavouring to take 
advantage of every error, miscarriage, or debate. 

The chief of the means of trade is money, of 
Tvhich our late refinements in trafBck have made 
the knowledge estremely difncult The merchant 
must not only inform himself of the various deno- 
minations and value of foreign coins, together with 
their method of coimtmg and reducing ; such as the 
milieries of Portugal, and the livres of France; 
but he must learn what is of more difficult attain- 
ment; the discount of exchanges, the nature of 
current paper, the principles upon which the se- 
veral banks of Europe are established, the real 
value of fonds, the true credit of tradmg compa- 
nies, with all the sources of profit, and possibihties 
of loss 

AU this he must learn merely as a private dealer, 
attentive only to his own advantage ; but as every 
man ought to consider himself as part of the com- 
munity to which he belongs, and while he prosecutes 
his own interest to promote likewise that of his coun- 
try, it IS necessary for the trader to look abroad upon 
mankind, and study many questions which are per- 
haps more properly pohtical than mercantile. 

He ought therefore to consider very accurately the 
balance of trade, or the proportion between things 
exported and imported ; to examine what kinds of 
commerce are unlawful, either as bemg expressly 
prohibited, because detrimental to the manufactures 
or other interest of his country, as the exportation 
of Sliver to the East- Inches, and the introduction of 
French commodities , or unlawful in itself, as the 
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traffick for negioes He ought to be able to state 
with accuracy the benefits and mischiefs of mono- 
pohes, and exclusive companies; to inqmre into 
the arts which have been practised by them to 
make themselves necessary, or by their opponents 
to make. them odious. He should inform lumself 
what trades are dechning, and what are impiova- 
ble ; ivhen the advantage is on our side, and when 
on that of our nvals 

The state of our colonies is always to be dih- 
gently surveyed, that no advantage may be lost 
which they can affoid, and that every opportunity 
may be improved of increasing their wealth and 
power, or of making them useful to their mother- 
country. 

There is no knowledge of more frequent use than 
that of duties and impost, whether customs paid at 
the ports, or excises levied upon the manufacturer. 
Much of the prosperity of a trading nation de- 
pends upon duties properly apportioned; so that 
what IS necessary may continue cheap, and what is 
of use only to luxury may m some measure atone 
to the publick for the mischief done to individuals. 
Duties may often be so regulated as to become 
useful even to those that pay them , and they may 
be likewise so unequally imposed as to discourage 
honesty, and depress industry, and give temptation 
to fraud and unlawful practices. 

To teach aU this is the design of the Commercial 
Dictionaiy, which, though immediately and pri- 
manly written for the merchants, will be of use to 
every man of business or cunosity. There is no 
man who is not in some degree a merchant, who 
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ha^ not sometlimg to buy and something to sell, 
and who does not therefoi e want such instructions 
as may teach him the tiue value of possessions oi 
commodities. 

The descnptions of the productions of the earth 
and watei, winch this volume will contain, maybe 
equally pleasing and useful to the speculatist mth 
any other natural histoiy, and the accounts of va- 
rious manufactures will constitute no contemptible 
body of experimental philosophy. The descriptions 
of ports and cities may instruct the geographer as 
well as if they were found in books appiopnated 
only to his own science, and the doctnnes of funds, 
insurances, curieucy, monopohes, exchanges, and 
duties, IS so necessary to the pohtician, that with- 
out it he can be of no use either in the council or 
the senate, noi can speak or think justly eithei on 
war or trade. 

We therefore hope that we shall not repent the 
labour of compiling this work ; noi flatter ourselves 
unreasonably, in predicting a favourable reception 
to a book wluch no condition of life can rendei 
useless, which may contnbute to the advantage of 
all that make or leceive laivs, of all that buy or 
sell, of all that wish to keep or iraproi^e their pos- 
sessions, of all that dcsiie to be iich, and all that 
desiie to be mse 
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The followinsf i elation is so curious and enter- 
taming, and tlie dissertations that accompany it so 
judicious and instructive, that the translator is con- 
fident his attempt stands in need of no apology, 
whatever censures may fall on the performance. 

The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the gene- 
ral vem of his countiymen, has amused his reader 
with no romantick absurdities or incredible fictions : 
whatevei he relates, whether true or not, is at least 
probable , and he who tells nothing exceeding the 
bounds of probability has a nght to demand that 
they should beheve hmi who cannot contradict him. 

He appears, by his modest and unaffected nar- 
ration, to have desenbed things as he saw them, to 
have copied nature from the life, and to have con- 
sulted his senses, not Ins imagination. He meets 
with no basdisks that destroy with their eyes , his 
crocodiles dei our their prey without tears , and his 
cataiacts fall from the rock without deafening the 
neighbounng inliabitants 

The reader will here find no legions cursed mth 

^ For an account of tins book, sec the Life of Dr, Johnson, 
In tlie Editor 
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irremediable barrenness, or blest with spontaneous 
fecundity , no perpetual gloom or unceasing sun- 
shine, nor aie the nations here described either 
devoid of all sense of humanity, or consummate in 
all pnvate and social virtues : here are no Hotten- 
tots without religion, pohty, or articulate language , 
no Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled 
in all sciences • he wdl discover what wdl always 
be discovered by a dihgent and impartial inquirer, 
that wherever human nature is to be found, there 
IS a mixture of vice and virtue, a contest of passion 
and reason , and that the Creator doth not appear 
partial in his distnbutions, but has balanced in 
most countries then particular inconvemences by 
particular favours 

In his account of the mission, where his veiacity 
is most to be suspected, he neither exaggerates over- 
much the merits of the Jesuits, if we consider the 
partial regard paid by the Portuguese to their coun- 
trymeh, by the Jesmts to their society, and by the 
papists' to their chuich, nor aggravates the vices of 
the Abyssmians , but if the reader wiU not be satis- 
fied with a popish account of a popish mission, he 
may have recoui se to the History of the Church 
of Abyssinia, written by Di. Geddes, m which he 
will find the actions and suffeiings of the mission- 
aries placed in a different light, though the same 
in which Mr Le Grand, with all his zeal for the 
Roman chuich, appeals to have seen them 

This learned dissertator, however valuable foi 
his industry and erudition, is yet more to be 
esteemed for having daied so freely, in the midst 
of France, to declai e his disapprohation of the pa- 
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tnarcli Onedo’s sanguinary 2eal, wlio was con- 
tinually importuning tlie Portuguese to beat up 
tbeir diums for missionanes wbo might preach the 
gospel nitb swords m tbeir hands, and propagate 
by desolation and slaughter the true worship of 
the God of peace. 

It is not easy to foibear leflecting with how little 
reason these men profess themselves the followers 
of Jesus, who left this great charactenstick to 
his disciples, that they should be known by lo\ung 
one another, by universal and imbounded charity 
and benevolence. 

Let us suppose an inhabitant of some remote and 
superior region, yet unskilled in the ways of men, 
hanng read and consideied the precepts of the go- 
spel, and the example of our Saviour, to come donn 
in search of the true church, if he would not inquire 
after it among the cruel, the insolent, and the op- 
pressive , among those who are contmually grasping 
at dominion over souls as well as bodies ; among 
those who are employed m procuring to themselves 
impunity for the most enormous viUanies, and study- 
ing methods of destioyingtheii fellow-cieatures,not 
for their cnmes but then eirois? If he would not 
expect to meet benevolence engage m massacres, or 
to find meicy in a court of inquisition, he would 
not look for the true church in the church of Rome. 

hlr Le Grand has given in one disseitation an 
example of great moderation, in deviating from the 
temper of lus rehgion ; but in the others has left 
proofs, that learning and honesty are often too 
weak to oppose prejudice He has made no scruple 
of piefenmg the testimony of father iDu Bemat to 
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the ^Titings of .ill tlie Portuguese Jesuits, to vrhom 
he allo'tvs great zeal, but little leaniiug, "ivithout 
giving any otJier reason than that his fivourite was 
a Prenchman. Tliis is writing only to Frenclniien 
and to papists . a protestant would be desirous to 
know, y hy he must imagine that fitlier Du Bern it 
had a cooler head or more kiion ledge, and uhy 
one man, whose account is singular, is not more 
likely to be mistaken than many agreeing m the 
same account. 

If the Portuguese were biassed by any particular 
views, another bias equally powerful may h nn de- 
fected the Frenchman from the truth; for they 
eridently write y ith continry designs : the Portu- 
guese, to make tlieir mission seem more necessary, 
endeavoured to place in the strongest light the 
ddfereiices between the Abyssinian and Foman 
church; but the great Liidolfiis, laring hold on 
the admutage, reduced these later ynters to proic 
their conformity. 

Upon the yliole, the controversy seems of no 
great importance to those who believe the Holy 
Scriptures sufficient to teach the way of sah-ition, 
but, of ylntcver moment it miy be thought, there 
are no proofs sufficient to decide it. 

His discourses on ludiiforciit sub]ccts yall divert 
.IS yell as instruct; and if cither in these or in 
the relation of father Lobo, any aigumcnt ‘■Inll 
appear iinconA incing, or description obscure, they 
arc defects incident to ill nnnkiml, nhich hon- 
eicr arc not too rashly to be imputed to the authors, 
being sometimes perhaps more^iusth chargeable on 
the translator 
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In this ti'anslatioii (if it may be so called) great 
liberties lia\c been taken, which, whether justifiable 
or not, shall be fairly confessed, and let the judi- 
cious part of mankind pardon or condemn them. 

In the first part the greatest ficedom has been 
used, in reducing the narration into a narrow com- 
pass , so that it IS by no means a translation, but 
an epitome, in which, whether every thing eithei 
useful or entertaining be comprised, the compiler 
IS least qualified to determine 

In the account of Abjssiiiin, and the continua- 
tion, the authors haic been followed witli more 
exactness; and as few passages appeared, either 
insignificant oi tedious, few have been cither 
shortened or omitted 

Tlic dissertations arc the only part in which an 
exact translation has been attempted ; and even ui 
those, absti acts arc sometimes gn en instead of liteial 
quotations, particularly m the first; and sometimes 
other parts have been contracted 

Several memonals and letters, winch are printed 
at the end of the dissertations to secure the credit 
of the foregoing narrative, are entirely left out. 

It is hoped that after this confession, whoever 
shall compaie this attempt with the original, if he 
shall find no proofs of fraud or partiahty, will can- 
didly overlook any failure of judgment. 
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Though cnticisin has been cultivated m every 
age of learning, by men of gieat abihties and ex- 
tensive knowledge, till the i-ules of Moiting are be- 
come rathei burthensome than instructive to the 
mind , though almost every species of composition 
has been the subject of particular treatises, and 
given birth to definitions, distinctions, precepts, 
and illustrations ; yet no critick of note, that has 
fallen within my observation, has hitherto thought 
sepulcliral inscnptions worthy of a minute ex- 
ammation, oi pointed out with proper accuracy 
their beauties and defects. 

The reasons of this neglect it is useless to in- 
quiie, and perhaps impossible to discover, it might 
be justly expected that this kind of wnting would 
have been the favounte topick of criticism, and that 
self-love might have produced some regard foi it, 
in those authors that have crowded libraries with 
elaboiate dissertations upon Homer, since to afford 
a subject for heroick poems is the privilege of very 
few, but every man may expect to be recorded in 
an epitaph, and therefore finds some interest in 
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proMtlmpf that Ins mcmor}' inaj not suficr by nii 
vinshilfnl pancgs'nck 

If our prejudices in favoui of antiquity dcsenc 
to base any part in the regulation of our studies, 
Epitaphs seem entitled toinoic than common regard, 
ns thej arc probably of the same age ith the art of 
■writing. The most ancient structni es in the w orld, 
the Pji-amids, arc supposed to be sepulchral monu- 
ments, winch either pride or gratitude erected ; and 
the same passions w Inch incited men to such l.iboi jous 
and c\pensi\c methods of preserving thcii own mc- 
mov)', or that of their benefactor^ would doubtless 
incline them not to neglect any easier means by 
which the same ends might be obtained Nature 
and leason base dictated to ever) nation, that to 
preserve good actions fiom oblivion, is both the in- 
terest and duty of mankind and thcicfoie vve find 
no people ncquaintcd with the use of letters, that 
omitted to grace the tombs of their heroes and 
wise men with pancgyncnl inscriptions 

To cxauime, therefore, in what the pcifection of 
Epitaphs consists, and what i iilcs arc to be obscrv'cd 
in composing them, will be at least of as much use 
as othci critical inquincs, and for assigning a few 
hours to such disquisitions, great examples at least, 
if not strong reasons, may be pleaded. 

An Epitaph, as the woid itself implies, is an m- 
scription on the tomb, and m its most extensive 
import may admit indiscriminately satire oi pimse. 
But as mabce has seldom produced monuments of 
defamation, and the tombs hitherto raised have been 
the work of friendship and benevolence, custom has 
contracted the original latitude of the word, so that 
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it signifies in the general acceptation an nisei iption 
engiavenonatomb in honour oftlie person deceased 

As hououis aie paid to the dead in ordei to in- 
cite others to the imitation of then excellences, the 
principal intention of Epitaphs is to perpetuate the 
examples of Aaitue, that the tomb of a good m.m 
may supply the want of his piesence, and venera- 
tion for his memoiy produce the same ejBPect as the 
obsen^ation of his life Those Epitaphs are, there- 
fore, the most peifect, i\hich set virtue in the 
stiongest light, and aie best adapted to exalt the 
reader’s ideas and louse his emulation. 

To this end it is not always necessary to lecount 
the actions of a heio, or enumeiate the wiitings of 
a philosopher, to imagine such iiifoimations neces- 
sary is to deti act fi om their characteis, oi to suppose 
then works moi tal, oi then achievements in danger 
of being foigotten. The baie name of such men 
answeis eveiy purpose of a long inscnption 

Had only the name of Sir Isaac Nenton been 
subjoined to the design upon his monument, in- 
stead of a long detail of his discoveiies, which no 
philosopher can want, and which none but a philo- 
sopher can undei stand, those, by i\ hose dnection 
it was laised, had done more honoui both to him 
and to themselves. 

This indeed is a commendation which it lequires 
no genius to bestow, but which can never become 
vulgai or contemptible, if bestowed with judge- 
ment, because no single age pioduces many men 
of meiit supenoi to panegynck None but the first 
names can stand unassisted against the attacks of 
time, and if men laised to leputation by accident 
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or caprice, have notliing but their names engraved 
on their tombs, there is danger lest in a few years 
the mscription require an mterpreter. Thus have 
their expectations been disappointed who honoured 
Picus of hlirandola \nth this pompous epitaph. 

Hic situs ost Picus Minindola, cactera nount 
Et Tagus ct Ganges, forsan et Antipodes 

His name, then celebrated in the remotest comers 
of the earth, is now almost forgotten; and liis 
works, then studied, admired, and applauded, are 
now mouldering m obscunty. 

Next m dignity to the bare name is a short cha- 
racter simple and unadorned, without exaggera- 
tion, superlatives, or rhetonck. Such were the 
inscnptions in use among the Romans, m which 
the victones gamed by their emperours were com- 
memorated by a single epithet, as Ciesar Ger- 
manicus, Ciesar Dacicus, Germanicus, Illyncus. 
Such would be this epitaph, Isaaais NexotonuSy 
natw ce Jegtbiis tnvestigatis, hic qwesat. 

Rut to far the greatest part of mankind a longer 
encomium is necessary for the publication of their 
virtues, and the preservation of their memones, 
and in the composition of these it is that art is 
principally required, and precepts therefore may 
be useful. 

In wiitmg epitaphs, one circumstance is to be 
considered, which aflPects no other composition; 
the place in which they are now commonly found' 
restrains them to a particular air of solemnity, and 
debars them from the admission of aU lighter oi - 

TOL II. T 
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^yer ornaments. In this it is that the style of 
an epitaph necessaiily differs from that of an elegy. 
The custom of burying our dead either in or near 
our chuiches, perhaps originally founded on a ra- 
tional design of fitting the mind for religious ex- 
eicises, by laying befoie it the most affecting proof 
of the uncertainty of life, makes it proper to ex- 
clude from oui epitaphs all such allusions as aie 
contrary to the doctrines for the piopagation of 
winch the churches are erected, and to the end 
foi which those who peruse the monuments must 
be supposed to come thither. Nothmg is, there- 
fore, more ridiculous than to copy the Roman in- 
scriptions, which were engraven on stones by the 
high-way, and composed by those who generally 
reflected on mortality only to excite in themselves 
and others a quicker relish of pleasure, and a more 
luxurious enjoyment of life, and whose regard for 
the dead extended no farther than a wish that 
the earth might be light upon them. 

All allusions to the heathen mythology aie 
therefore absurd, and all regard for the senseless 
remains of a dead man impertinent and supersti- 
tious One of the first distmctions of the piimitive 
Chiistians was their neglect of bestowing garlands 
on the dead, in which they are very rationally de- 
fended by their apologist m Minutius Felix “ We 
lavish no flowers nor odours on the dead,’^ says 
he, “ because they have no sense of fragrance oi 
of beauty.” We profess to reverence the dead, 
not for their sake, but for our own It is there- 
fore always with indignation or contempt that I 
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rend the epitaph on Cowley, a man, whose learn- 
ing and poetr}* were his lowest merits. 

Aurc3 dum late rolitant tua scripta per orl«cm, 

Et fama ctemum nns dmne Pceta, 

Hic ptadda jaccas rcqnic, custodiat uroam 
Caaa Tides, vigilenlquc perenni lampadc Muse ' 

Sit saocr illc locus ncc quis temeranus ausit 
Samle^E^ turbarc manu Tcnerubile bostura. 

Intacti nianeant, maneant per sa^cula dulccs 
Coirleii ancrcs, scrvcntque unmobHe sasaun 

To pray that the a^hes of a friend may lie un- 
disturbed, and that the divinities that favoured 
him in his life may watch for ever round him to 
preserve lus tomb irora violation, and drive sacri- 
lege away, is only rational in him who believes the 
soul interested in the repose of the body, and the 
powers which he invokes for its protection able to 
preserve it To censure such expressions as con- 
trary to religion, or as remains of heathen super- 
stition, would he too great a degree of severity. I 
condemn them only as uninstructive and unaffect- 
ing, as too ludicrous for reverence or grief, for 
Christianity and a temple. 

That the designs and decorations of monuments 
ought likewise to he formed with the same r^ard 
to the solemnity of the place, cannot be denied: 
it is an established principle, that all ornaments 
owe their beauty to their propriety. The same 
glitter of dress that adds graces to gaiety and youth, 
would make age and dignity contemptible. Charon 
with his boat is' far from heightening the awful 
grandeur of the universal judgment, though drawn 

T 2 
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by Angelo himself, nor is it easy to imagine a 
greater absurdity than that of gracing the walls of 
a chnstian temple with the figure of Mars leading 
a hero to battle, or Cupids sporting round a viigin 
The pope who defaced the statues of the deities at 
the tomb of Sannazanus is, in ray opinion, more 
easily to be defended, than he that erected them. 

It IS foi the same reason improper to addiess 
the epitaph to the passenger, a custom which an 
injudicious veneiatiou for antiquity introduced 
again at the levival' of letters, and which, among 
many others, Passeiatius suflbied to mislead him 
in his epitaph upon the heart of Henry, king of 
France, who was stabbed by Clement the monk, 
which yet deserves to be inserted, for the sake of 
showing how beautiful even impropneties may be- 
come, in the hands of a good writer. 

Adsta, viator, et dole regum vices 
Cor Regis isto conditur sub marmore, 

Qui jura Gallis, jura Sarmatis dedit 
Tectus cucullo hunc sustulit sicanus. ■ 

Abi, viator, et dole regum vices 

In the monkish ages, however ignorant and un- 
polished, the epitaphs were dravm up with far 
greater propriety than can be shown m those which 
more enlightened times have produced. 

Orate pro animi misernmi peccatons, ^ 

was an address to the last degree stnkmg and so- 
lemn, as it flowed naturally from the rehgion then 
believed, and awakened in the reader sentiments of 
benevolence for the deceased, and of concern for 
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Ms own happiness. There w'as nothing trifling or 
-ludicrous, nothing that did not tend to the noblest 
end, the propagation of piety and the increase of 
devotion. 

It may seem very superfluous to lay it down as 
the first rule for wntmg epitaphs, that the name of 
the deceased is not to be omitted, nor should I 
have thought such a precept necessary, had not the 
practice of the greatest wnters shown, that it ias 
not been sufficiently regarded. In most of the 
poetical epitaphs, the names for whom they were 
-.composed may be sought to no purpose, being only 
prefixed on the monument To expose the ab- 
surdity of this omission, it is only necessaiy to ask 
how the epitaphs, which have outlived the stones on 
which they were inscribed, would have contnbuted 
to the information of posterity, had they n anted the 
names of those whom they celebrated. 

In drawing the character of the deceased, there 
ure no rules to be obsen ed which do not equally re- 
late to othei compositions The praise ought not to 
be general, because the mind is lost in the extent 
of any indefinite idea, and cannot be affected Avith 
nhat it cannot comprehend. ^^Tien we hear only of 
a good or great man, we know not in what class to 
place him, nor have any notion of his character, 
distinct from that of a thousand others , his example 
can have no effect upon our conduct, as we have 
nothing lemarkable or eminent to propose to our 
imitation. The epitaph composed by Ennius for 
his own tomb has both the faults last mentioned. 

Nemo me decoret lacrumis, nec funera, detu 
, Eaxit Cur ? Toljto 1 mi’ per ora iinim 
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The reader of this epitaph leceives scarce any 
idea fiom it, he neither conceives any veneration 
foi the man to whom it belongs, nor is instructed 
by what methods this boasted reputation is to be 
obtained. 

Though a sepulchral inscription is professedly a 
panegynck, and, theiefore, not confined to histo- 
rical impartiahty, yet it ought always to be written 
with regard to truth. No man ought to be com- 
mended for wrtues which he never possessed, but 
whoever is curious to know his faults must inquire 
after them in other places, the monuments of the 
dead are not mtended to perpetuate the memory 
of crimes, but to exhibit patterns of virtue. On 
the tomb of Miecenas his luxury is not to be men- 
tioned with his munificence, nor is the proscription 
to find a place on the monument of Augustus 

The best subject for epitaphs is private virtue , 
virtue exerted in the same circumstances m which 
the hulk of mankind are placed, and which, there- 
fore, may admit of many imitators He that has 
delivered his country from oppression, or fieed 
the world from ignorance and eiTor, can excite 
the emulation of a very small numbei , but he 
that has repelled the temptations of poverty, and 
disdained to free himself flora distress at the ex- 
pense of his viitue, may animate multitudes, by 
his example, to the same firmness of heart and 
steadiness of lesolution 

Of this kmd I cannot forbear the mention of 
two Greek inscnptionsj one upon a man whose 
writings are well known, the other upon a person 
whose memoiy is preseiwed only m her epitaph. 
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who both lived m slavery, the most calamitous 
estate in human life : 

ZctuTip-i} 15 "f/y fstra (Mvca rto cuyM’ft 0SA5;, 

Kffi f(a cjiim-i vuv svfsv £>£v5sfir^v. 

Zosima, qurc solo fiut olim corporc scrva, 

Corpore nunc ctiam libera facta fiut 

" Zosima, who in her life could only have her body enslared, 
now finds her body Ixhewise set at liberty ” 

It IS impossible to read this epitaph without 
bemg ammated to bear the evils of life with con- 
stancy, and to support the digmty of human nature 
under the most pressing afflictions, both by the 
example of the heroine, whose grave we behold, 
and the prospect of that state in which, to use the 
language of the inspired writers, “ The poor cease 
from their labours, and the weary be at rest 
The other is upon Epictetus, the Stoick philo- 
sopher. 

AsAsf Etfnc'Y'of yfvo/tijy, xai o-wjji, ayOirijfOf 
Kai smTjV 1^0$, xai (pt\0{ ASava-'o; 

Semis Epictetus, mutilatus corpore vrsi 
Paupeneque Irus, curaque pnma Deum 

“ Epictetus, wbo lies here, was a slare and a cnpple, poor 
as the beggar in the proverb, and the favourite of 
Heaven ” 

In this distich is comprised the noblest pane- 
gynck, and the most important instruction. We 
may learn from it, that virtue is impracticable m 
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no condition. Since Epictetus could recommend 'liim- 
self to the legard of Heaven, amidst the tempta- 
tions of poverty and slaveiy: slavery, which has 
always been found so destructive to virtue, that in 
many languages a slave and a thief are expressed 
by the same word. And we may be likewise ad- 
monished by it, not to lay any stress on a man’s 
outward circumstances, in making an estimate of 
his real value, since Epictetus the beggar, the cnp- 
ple, and the slave, was the favom ite of Heaven. 
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STATE OF AFFAIRS IN" M,DCC,L^T[ 


The time is now come in which eveiy English- 
man expects to be informed of the national af&irs, 
and in which he has a nght to have that expecta- 
tion gratified For whatevei may be urged by 
ministers, or those whom vanity or interest make 
the followers of ministers, concerning the necessity 
of confidence in our governors, and the presump- 
tion of prying with profane eyes into the recesses 
of pohcy, it is evident, that this leverence can be 
claimed only by counsels yet unexecuted, and pro- 
jects suspended in deliberation But when a design 
has ended in miscarriage or success, when every 
eye and eiery ear is witness to general discontent, 
or general satisfaction, it is then a proper time to 
disentangle confiision, and illustrate obscurity, to 
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show by what causes eveiy event was produced, 
and m what effects it is likely to terminate . to lay 
down with distinct particulanty what i umour always 
huddles in general exclamations, or pei'plexes by 
undigested nairatives; to show whence happiness 
01 calamity is denved, and whence it may be ex- 
pected ; and honestly to lay before the people what 
inquiry can gather of the past, and conjecture can 
estimate of the future 

The general subject of the piesent war is suf- 
ficiently known. It is allowed on both sides, that 
hostihties began m Amenca, and that the French 
and English quarielled about the boundaries of 
their settlements, about grounds and nvers to 
which, I am afiaid, neithei can show any other 
nght than that of power, and which neithei can 
occupy but by usurpation, and the dispossession of 
the natural lords and original inhabitants. Such 
is the contest, that no honest man can heartily 
wish success to either party. 

It may indeed be alleged, that the Indians have 
gi’anted large tracts of land both to one and to the 
other , but these grants can add little to the vahdity 
of our titles, till it be experienced how they were 
obtamed for if they were extorted by violence, or 
induced by fraud , by threats, which the miseries 
of other nations had shown not to be vain, or by 
promises of which no performance was ever m- 
tended, what are they but new modes of usuipa- 
tion, but new mstances of cruelty and treachery ? 

And indeed what but false hope or resistless terror 
oan pi evail upon a weaker nation to invite a stronger 
into their countiy, to give their lands to sti angers 
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whom no affinity of manners, or similitude of opi- 
nion, can be said to recommend, to permit them 
to build to'o'ns from which the natives are excluded, 
to raise fortresses by wluch they ore intimidated, to 
settle themselves with such strength, that they cannot 
aften\'ards be expelled, but are for ever to remain 
the masters of the original inhabitants, the dictators 
of their conduct, and the arbiters of their fate’ 
"Wlien we see men acting thus against the precepts 
of reason, and the instincts of nature, ne cannot 
hesitate to determine, that by some means or other 
they 11 ere debarred from choice; that they were 
lured or frighted into compliance , that they either 
granted only v,hat they found impossible to keep, 
or expected advantages upon the faith of their new 
inmates, which there was no purpose to confer 
upon them. It cannot be said that the Indians 
originally invited us to their coasts ; we went un- 
called and unexpected to nations who had no ima- 
gination that the earth contained any inhabitants 
so distant and so different from themselves We 
astonished them with our ships, ivith our arms, 
and mth our general superionty Whey yielded 
to us as to beings of another and higher race, sent 
among them from some unknown regions, with 
power which naked Indians could not resist, and 
which they were therefore, by every act of humihty, 
to propitiate, that they, who could so easdy destroy, 
might be mduced to spare 

To this influence, and to this only, are to be attri- 
buted all the cessions and submissions of the Indian 
prmces, if mdeed any such cessions were e\ er made, 
of which we have no witness but those who claim 
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from them; and there is no gieat malignity m sus- 
pecting, that those who have lobbed have also hed. 

Some colonies indeed have been established more 
peaceably than others. The utmost extiemity of 
iviong has not always been practised, but those 
that have settled in the new woild on the fairest 
tenns have no other merit than that of a scnvener 
Avho ruins in silence, over a plunderer that seizes 
byfoice, all have taken what had other owners, 
and all have had recoui se to arms, rather than quit 
the piey on w’hich they had fastened. 

The Ameiican dispute between the French and 
us is therefore ouly the quarrel of t\\ o robbers for 
the spoils of a passenger, but as lobbers have terras 
of confedeiacy, which they arc obliged to obseiwe 
as members of the gang, so the English and French 
may have relative rights, and do injustice to each 
other, while both are injuring the Indians And 
such, indeed, is the present contest* they have 
paited the northein continent of Amenca between 
them, and aie now disputing about their boundaries, 
and each is endeavouring the destruction of the 
othei by the help of the Indians, w'hose interest it 
is that both should be destroyed. 

Both nations clamom with gieat vehemence about 
infractions of limits, violation of tieaties, open 
usuipation, insidious artifices, and breach of faith 
The English rail at the peifidious French, and 
the French at the encroaching English, they quote 
treaties on each side, cliaige each other ivith aspmng 
to universal raonaichy, andRiompIam on either part 
of the insecurity of possession neai such tuibulent 
neighbouis 
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Tlirougli this mist of contioversy it can raise no 
wonder that the truth is not easily discovered. 
"W^icn a quarrel has been long earned on between 
individuals, it is often very hard to tell by whom 
it was begun. Every fact is daikened by distance, 
by interest, and by multitudes Information is 
not easily procured from far, those nhom the tnith 
\m 11 not fa\our will not step voluntanly forth to 
tell it, and where theie are .many agents, it iS easy 
for every single action to be concealed. 

All these causes concur to the obscurity of the 
question, “ By whom w^ere hostilities in Araeriea 
commenced?” Peihaps there never can be re- 
membered a time in which hostilities had ceased. 
Two ponerful colonies inflamed with immemorial 
rnalry, and placed out of the supenntendence of 
the mother nations, w'cre not likely to be long at 
rest. Some opposition was always going fomard, 
some mischief nas eveiy day done or meditated, 
and the borderers were always better pleased with 
what they could snatch from theii neighbours than 
what they had of tlieir own. 

In this disposition to reciprocal invasion a cause 
of dispute nevei could be wanting. The forests 
and deserts of Ameiica aie without land-marks, 
and theiefore cannot be particularly specified m 
stipulations the appellations of those nide-ex- 
tended regions have in eveiy mouth a different 
meaning, and aie understood on either side as in- 
clination happens to contract or extend them 
Who has yet pretended to define how much of 
America is included in Brazd, Mexico, or Peru ? 
It IS almost as easy to divide the Atlantic ocean 
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by a line, as clearly to ascertain tbe limits of those 
uncultivated, uninhabitable, unmeasured legions. 

It IS likewise to be considered, that contracts 
concerning boundanes are often left vague and in- 
definite without necessity, by the desire of each 
party, to inteipret the ambiguity to its own ad- 
vantage when a fit opportunity shall be found. In 
forming stipulations, the commissaries are often 
ignorant, and often negligent ; they are sometimes 
weary with debate, and contract a tedious discus- 
sion into general teims, or refer it to a former 
treaty, which was never understood. The weaker 
part IS always afraid of requiiing explanations, and 
the stronger always has an interest in leaving the 
question undecided: thus it will happen, without 
great caution on eithei side, that after long treaties 
solemnly ratified, the rights that had been dis- 
puted are still equally open to contioversy. 

In America, it may easily be supposed, that 
there are tiacts of land not yet claimed by either 
party, and therefore mentioned m no treaties, which 
yet one or the other may be aftemards inclined to 
occupy, but to these vacant and unsettled coun- 
tiies each nation may pretend, as each conceives 
itself entitled to all that is not expressly granted 
to the other 

Here then is a perpetual ground of contest every 
enlargement of the possessions of either will be 
considei ed as something taken from the other, and 
each will endeavour to regain what had never been 
claimed, but that the other occupied it 

Thus obscuie in its ongmal is the Amencan con- 
test It is difficult to find the first invader, oi to 
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tell where invasion properly begins j but I suppose 
it IS not to be doubted, that after the last w’ar, 
when the Prench had made peace with such ap- 
parent superionty, they naturally began to treat us 
with less respect m distant parts of the world, and 
to consider us as a people from whom they had 
nothing to fear, and who could no longer presume to 
contravene their designs, or to check their progress. 

The power of doing wrong with impunity seldom 
waits long for the will ; and it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, that in Amenca the French would avow their 
purpose of aggrandizing themselves with at least 
as little reserve as in Europe. We may therefore 
readily beheve, that they were unqmet neighbours, 
and had no great regard to right, which they be- 
heved us no longer able to enforce 

That in formmg a line of forts behind our colo- 
nies, if in no other part of their attempt, they had 
acted against the genera! intention, if not against 
the literal terms of treaties, can scarcely be demed ; 
for it never can be supposed that we intended to 
be inclosed between the sea and the French s:ar- 

o 

nsons, 01 preclude ourselves from extending our 
plantations backwards to any length that our con- 
venience should require 

With dommion is confened every thmg that can 
secure dommion He that has the coast, has Lke- 
wise the sea to a certain distance , he that possesses 
a fortress, has the light of prohibiting another for- 
tress to be built withm the command of its cannon. 
Wlien therefore we planted the coast of North 
Amenca, we supposed the possession of the inland 
region granted to an indefinite extent, and every 
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nation that settled m that pait of the world seems, 
by the permission of every other nation, to have 
made the same supposition in its own favour. 

Here then, peihaps, it will be safest to fix the 
justice of our cause, here we are apparently and 
indisputably injured, and this injuiy may, accord- 
ing to the practice of nations, be justly lesented. 
Whether we have not in return made some en- 
croachments upon them, must be left doubtful, till 
our practices on the Ohio shall be stated and vin- 
dicated There are no two nations confining on each- 
other between whom a war may not always be kindled 
with plausible pretences on either part, as there is 
always passing between them a reciprocation of in- 
juries, and fluctuation of encroachments 

From the conclusion of the last peace perpetual 
complaints of the supplantations and invasions of 
the French have been sent to Europe from our 
colonies, and transmitted to our raimsteis at Fans, 
where good words were sometimes given us, and 
the practices of the American commanders nere 
sometimes disowned, but no ledress was ever ob- 
tained, nor IS It probable that any prohibition was 
sent to America We were still amused with such 
doubtful piomises as those ivho are afraid of ivar 
are ready to interpiet in their own favour, and the 
French pushed foiHaid their line of fortresses, and 
seemed to resolve that before our complaints were 
finally dismissed, all remedy should be hopeless 
We hkemsc endeavoured at the same time to 
form a baiTiei against the Canadians by sending a 
colony to New Scotland, a cold uncomfortable tract 
of ground, of which wc had long the nominal pos- 
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been used instead of expostulation. When the 
English attempted a settlement upon the island of 
St Lucia, the French, whether justly or not, con- 
sidering it as neutral and forbidden to be occupied 
by either nation, immediately landed upon it, and 
destroyed the houses, wasted the plantations, and 
drove or earned away the inhabitants This was 
done in the time of peace, when mutual profes- 
sions of fiiendship were dady exchanged by the two 
courts, and was not considered as any violation of 
treaties, nor was any more than a very soft remon- 
strance made on our part. 

The French therefore taught us how to act , but 
an Hanovenan quarrel with the house of Austna 
for some time induced us to court, at any expense, 
the alliance of a nation whose very situation mates 
them our enemies We suffered them to destroy 
oui settlements, and to advance their own, which 
we had an equal right to attack. The time how- 
ever came at last, when we ventured to quarrel 
with Spain, and then France no longer suffered 
the appearance of peace to subsist between us, but 
anned m defence of her ally. 

The events of the war are weU known; we 
pleased ourselves with a victory at Dettmgen, where 
we left our wounded men to the care of our ene- 
mies, but our army was broken at Fontenoy and 
A^al , and though after the disgrace which we suf- 
fered in the Mediterranean, we had some naval 
success, and an accidental dearth made peace ne- 
cessary for the French, yet they presenbed the con- 
ditions, obliged us to give hostages, and acted as 
conquerors, though as conquerors of moderation 
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In tins nar the Amencans distinguished them- 
selves m a manner unkno\vn and unexpected. The 
Nen -English raised an array, and under the com- 
mand of Pcpperel took Cape-Breton, with the assist- 
ance of the fleet. This is the most important for- 
tress in America. We pleased ourselves so much 
with the acquisition, that we could not thmk of re- 
storing It, and, among the arguments used to in- 
flame the people against Charles Stuart, it was very 
clamorously urged, that if he gained the kingdom, 
' he would give Cape-Breton back to the French 

The French however had a more easy expedient 
to regain Cape-Breton than by exalting Charles 
Stuart to the Engbsh throne. They took in their 
turn fort St. George, and had our East-India Com- 
pany wholly m their power, whom they restored at 
the peace to their former possessions, that they may 
contmue to export our silver. 

Cape-Breton therefore was restored, and the 
French were re-estabbshed in America, with equal 
power and greater spint, having lost nothing by 
the war which they had before gamed. 

To the general reputation of their arms, and that 
habitual supenority which they denve from it, they 
owe their power in Amenca, rather than to any leal 
strength, or circumstances of advantage Their 
numbers are yet not great; their trade, though 
daily improved, is not very extensive , their country 
18 barren, their fortresses, though numerous, are 
weak, and rather shelters from wald beasts, or savage 
nations, than places built for defence against bombs 
or cannons Cape-Breton has been found not to 
be impregnable ; nor, if we consider the state of the 

u 2 
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places possessed by tbe two nations m Anienca, is 
there any reason upon which the Fiench should 
have piesumed to molest us, but that they thought 
our spiiit so broken that we durst not resist them ; 
and in this opinion our long forbeaiance easily con- 
firmed them 

r 

We forgot, 01 rathei avoided to think, that what 
we delayed to do must be done at last, and done 
with more difficulty, as it was delayed longer, that 
wlnle we were complaming, and they wei e eluding, 
or answering our complaints, fort was nsmg upon 
fort, and one invasion made a precedent for another. 

This confidence of the French is exalted by some 
leal advantages If they possess in those countries 
less than we, they have more to gam, and less to 
hazard, if they are less numeious, they are better 
umted 

The Fiench compose one body with one head. 
They have all the same interest, and agree to pursue 
it by the same means. They are subject to a go- 
vernor commissioned by an absolute monarch, and 
participating the authority of his mastei. Designs 
ai e therefore foimed without debate, and executed 
without impediment They have yet more martial 
than mercantile ambition, and seldom suffer their 
militai*y schemes to be entangled with collateral pro- 
jects of gam they have no wish but foi conquest, of 
which they justly consider i iches as the consequence 

Some advantages they will always have as invaders. 
They make war at the hazard of their enemies the 
contest being earned on m our terntories, we must 
lose moie by a luctoiy, than they will suffei by a de- 
feat They will subsist, while they stay, upon our 
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plantations, and perhaps destroy them nlicn they 
can stay no longei. If ne pursue them, and cany 
the n.ir into then dominions, our difficulties mil in- 
ciease every step as ^^e advance, for we shall leave 
plenty behind us, and find nothing in Canada but 
lakes and forests barren and trackless , oui enemies 
will .shut themselves up in their foi ts, against which 
it IS difficult to brmg cannon through so lough a 
countr)', and which, if they are provided with good 
magazines, will soon stan'e those who besiege them. * 
All these are the natural effects of their govern- 
ment and situation; they are accidentally more 
formidable as they aie less happy But the favour 
of the Indians which they enjoy, with very few ex- 
ceptions, among all the nations of the northern con- 
tinent, we ought to considei with other thoughts , 
this favoui we might have enjoyed, if we had been 
careful to deserv^e it The Fiench, by having these 
savage nations on their side, aie always supplied 
with spies and guides, and mth auxihancs, like the 
Tartars to the Turks, or the Hussais to the Gei- 
mans, of no great use against troops ranged in order 
of battle, but very nell qualified to maintain a wai 
among woods and rnnilets, wheie much mischief 
may be done by unexpected onsets, and safety be 
obtained by quick letieats. They can waste a 
colony by sudden inroads, surpnse the straggling 
planters, frighten the inhabitants into towns, hin- 
dei the cultivation of lands, and staiwe those whom 
they are not able to conquer 
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The present system of Engbsh politics may 
properly be said to bdve taken nse m the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth At this time, the Protestant 
religion was estabhshed, which natmally alhed us 
to the reformed state, and made aU the popish 
powers our enemies. 

We began m the same leign to extend our trade, 
by which we made it necessary to om selves to watch 
the commercial progress of our neighbours, and, 
if not to incommode and obstruct their traflSck, to 
hinder them from impairing ours. 

We then likewise settled colonies in Amenca, 
which was become the great scene of European 
ambition 5 for, secmg with what tieasures the Spa- 
niards weie annually emached from Mexico and 
Peru, every nation imagined, that an Amencan 
conquesst or plantation would certamly fill the 
mother country ivith gold and silver. This pro- 
duced a large extent of ^cry distant dominions, of 
i%hich i\e, at tins tune, neither knew nor foresaw 
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the advantage oi nicumbiance: v^c seem to liave 
snatclied them into our hands, upon no veiy just 
principles of policy, only because every state, ac- 
cording to a prejudice of long continuance, con- 
cludes itself moie powerful as its terntoiics be- 
come larger. 

The discoveries of new regions, uhich were then 
every day made, the profit of remote traffick, and 
the necessity of long voyages, produced, in a few 
years, a gi eat multiplication of shipping The sea 
was considered as the wealthy element; and, by 
degrees, a new kind of sovereignty arose, called 
naval dominion 

As the chief trade of the woild, so the chief ma- 
ritime poner was at first in the hands of the Poitu- 
guese and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to winch 
the consent of othei princes was not asked, had di- 
vided the newly-discovered countnes between them ; 
but the crown of Poitugal having fallen to the king 
of Spam, 01 being seized by him, he was master of 
the ships of the two nations, mth which he kept all 
the coasts of Europe m alann,till the Armada, which 
he had laised at a vast expense for the conc[uest of 
England, was destioyed, which put a stop, and al- 
most an end, to the naval power of the Spaniards 

At this time the Dutch, who were oppressed by 
the Spaniards, and feaied yet greater evils than they 
felt, lesolved no longei to endure the insolence of 
then masters' they therefoie revolted, and after a 
struggle, m which they were assisted by the money 
and forces of Elizabeth, erected an independent 
and powerful commonwealth 

When the inhabitants of the Low-Countiies had 
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formed their system of government, and some re- 
mission of the war gave them leisure to form schemes 
of future prosperity, they easily perceived, that as 
their teiTitoiies weie naiTow, and their numbers 
small, they could pieserve themselves only by that 
powei which is the consequence of wealth , and that, 
by a people whose country produced only the ne- 
cessaries of life, wealth, was not to be acquired, but 
from foreign dommions, and by the transportation 
of the products of one country into anothei. 

Tiom this necessity, thus justly estimated, ai’ose 
a plan of commerce, which was for many yeais 
piosecuted with industry and success, peihaps never 
seen in the world before, and by which the poor 
tenants of mud-walled villages and impassable bogs, 
erected themselves into high and mighty states, 
who put the greatest monarchs at defiance, whose 
aUiance was courted by the proudest, and i\hose 
power was di eaded by the fiei cest nation By the 
establishment of this state theie aiose to England 
a new ally, and a new nval 

At this time, which seems to be the penod de- 
stined for the change of the face of Europe, France 
began fiist to nse into powei , and, from defending 
her own provinces with difficulty and fluctuating 
success, to till eaten her neighbours with encroach- 
ments and devastations Henry the Fourth having, 
after a long struggle, obtained tlie crown, found 
it easy to govern nobles exhausted and \\eaned with a 
long cml war, and having composed the disputes 
betn een the Protestants and Papists, so as to obtain 
at least a truce for both parties, nas at leisure to 
accumulate treasuie, and raise foices nhicli he pur- 
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two kingdoms happened. Had England and Scot- 
land continued separate kingdoms, when France 
was established in the full possession of hei natural 
power, the Scots, in contmuance of the league, 
which it would now have been more than ever their 
Intel est to observe, would, upon eveiy mstigation 
of the French court, have raised an army with 
Fiench money, and harassed us with an invasion, 
in which they would have thought themselves suc- 
cessful, whatever numbers they might have left 
behind them. To a people wailike and mdigent, 
an mcursion into a nch country is nevei hurtful 
The pay of France and the plunder of the northern 
counties, would always have tempted them to hazard 
then lives, and we should have been under a ne- 
cessity of keeping a hue of ganisons along our 
border. 

This trouble, however, we escaped by the accession 
of king James ; but it is uncertain, whether his na- 
tural disposition did not injure us more than this ac- 
cidental condition happened to benefit us He was 
a man of great theoietical knowledge, but of no 
practical ivisdom, he was veiy well able to discern 
the true interest of himself, his kingdom, and his 
posterity, but sacnficed it, upon all occasions, to 
his present pleasure or his present ease , so conscious 
of his own knowledge and abilities, that he would 
not suffer a minister to govern, and so lax of at- 
tention, and timorous of opposition, tliat he was 
not able to govern foi lumself With tins chaiacter 
James q[uietly san the Dutch invade our commerce; 
the French grew every day stronger and stronger, 
and the Protestant inteicst, of which he boasted 
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Inmsclf the head, ^\ns oppressed on every side, whde 
he wit, and hunted, and despatched ambassadors, 
wlio, -when their master’s weakness ws once knowi, 
•were treated in foreign courts ■witli very little ce- 
remony. James, hoivc\ cr, took care to be flattered 
at home, and was jieithci angry nor ashamed at 
the appearance tliat he made in other countnes. 

Thus England grew ueakcr, or, what is in po- 
litical estimation the same thing, saw her neigh- 
bours grow stronger, wthout receiving proportion- 
able additions to her own poner. Not that the 
miscliief was so great as it is generally conceived 
or represented , for, I believe, it may be made to 
appear, that the wealth of the nation was, in this 
reign, \ery much increased, though that of the 
crown was lessened. Our reputation foi war was 
impaired, but commerce seems to have been car- 
ried on -With great industry and ^agour, and nothing 
wis wanting, but that we should hare defended 
ourselves from the encroachments of our neigh- 
bours. 

The inchnation to plant colonies in Amenca 
still contmued, and this being the only project in 
i\hich men of adventure and enterprise could exert 
their quabties in a pacifick reign, multitudes, who 
were discontented with their condition in then- 
native country, and such midtitudes there will al- 
ways be, sought rehef, or at least a change m the 
western regions, where they settled m the northern 
part of the continent, at a distance from the Spa- 
niaids, at that time almost the only nation that had 
any power or will to obstruct us 
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Such was the condition of this countiy when the 
unhappy Chailes inhented the ci own. He had seen 
the eiTors of lus father, without being able to pie- 
vent them, and, when he began his leign, endea- 
voured to raise the nation to its formei dignity The 
French papists had begun a new war upon the pro- 
testants; Chailes sent a fleet to mvade Rhee and 
reheve Rochelle, but his attempts were defeated, and 
the protestants were subdued The Dutch, grown 
wealthy and strong, claimed the right of flshmg in 
the Biitish seas this claim the kmg, who saw the 
increasing power of the states of Holland, resolved 
to contest. But for this end it was necessaiy to 
build a fleet, and a fleet could not be built without 
expense • he was advised to levy ship-money, which 
gave oceasion to the civil war, of which the events 
and conclusion are too well known 

Willie the inhabitants of this island were embroiled 
among themselves, the power of France and Holland 
was eveiy day increasing The Dutch had overcome 
the difficulties of their mfant commonwealth, and 
as they still retained their vigour and industry, from 
rich grew continually ncher, and from powerful 
more powerful. They extended then traffick, and 
had not yet admitted luxuiy , so that they had the 
means and the will to accumulate wealth without 
any incitement to spend it The French, who 
wanted nothmg to make them powerful, but a pru- 
dent regulation of their revenues, and a proper use 
of their natural advantages, by the successive care 
of slalfiil mmisteis, became every day stionger, and 
more conscious of their strength. 
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About this time it uras, that the French hrst 
began to turn their thoughts to traffick and navi- 
gation, and to desne like other nations an American 
temtory. All the fruitful and valuable parts of 
the western world were already either occupied or 
claimed, and nothing remamed for France but the 
leal mgs of other navigators, for she was not yet 
haughty enough to seize what the neighbouring 
poll ers had already appropnated. 

The French therefore contented themselves vnth 
sending a colony to Canada, a cold, uncomfortable, 
uninviting region, from which nothmg but furs and 
fish were to be had, and where the new inhabitante 
could only pass a laborious and necessitous life, in 
perpetual regret of the deliciousness and plenty of 
their native country. 

Notwithstanding the opimon which our coun- 
trymen have been taught to entertain of the com- 
prehension and foresight of French pohticians, I 
am not able to persuade myself, that when this 
colony was first planted, it was thought of much 
value, even by those that encouraged it ; there uas 
probably nothmg more intended than to provide a 
drain into which the waste of an exuberant nation 
might be thrown, a place where those who could 
do no good might live without the power of doing 
mischief. Some new advantage they imdoubtedly 
saw, or imagined themselves to see, and what more 
was necessary to the estabhshment of the colony 
was supplied by natural mchnation to experiments, 
and that impatience of doing nothing, to which 
mankind perhaps owe much of what is imagined 
to be effected by more splendid motives 
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In tins legion of desolate steiility tliey settled 
tlieiuselves, upon whatever piiuciple, and as they 
have fiom that time had the happiness of a govern- 
ment by which no inteiest has been neglected, noi 
any part of their subjects oveilooked, theyhaAC, 
by continual encouragement and assistance fiom 
Tiauce, been perpetually enlaiging then hounds 
and inci easing their numbers. 

These were at first, like othei nations who in- 
vaded Ameiica, iuchned to consider the neighhoui- 
hood of the natives as tioublesome and dangeious, 
and are charged with having destioyed great num- 
bers : but they are now gionm iviser, if not hoiiester, 
and instead of endeavouiing to frighten the Indians 
away, they iniate them to lutennaniage and coha- 
bitation, and alluie them by all practicable methods 
to become the subjects of the king of Fmnce. 

If the Spaniards, when they first took possession 
of the newly-discovered world, instead of desti ey- 
ing the inhabitants by thousands, had either had 
the uibanity or the pohey to have conciliated them 
by kind tieatnient, and to have umted them gin- 
dually to their on n people, such an accession might 
have been made to the powei of the king of Spam, 
as would have made lum far the greatest monarch 
that evei yet luledni the globe; but the oppor- 
tunity was lost by foohshness and cruelty, and now 
can never be recoveied 

^^Ten the parliament had finally prevailed over 
our king, and the army over the parliament, the 
interest of the two commonn ealths of England and 
Holland soon appeared to be opposite, and a new 
government declared war against the Dutch In 
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tins contest was exerted the utmost power of the 
two nations, and the Dutch were finally defeated, 
yet not with such evidence of supenonty as left us 
much reason to boast our victory; they were 
obliged however to solicit peace, which was granted 
them on easy conditions ; and Cromwell, who was 
now possessed of the supieme power, was left at 
leisuie to pursue other designs 

The European powers had not yet ceased to look 
with envy on the Spanish acquisitions in Amenca, 
and therefore Cromwell thought, that if he gained 
any part of these celebrated regions, he should exalt 
his own reputation and enrich the country. He 
therefore quarrelled with the Spaniards upon some 
such subject of contention as he that is resolved 
upon hostility may always find, and sent Penn and 
Venables into the western seas. They first landed 
in Hispamola, whence they were dnven off with no 
great reputation to themselves , and that they might 
not return vrithout hanng done somethmg, they 
afterwards invaded Jamaica, where they found less 
resistance, and obtained that island, which was af- 
terwards consigned to us, being probably of httle 
value to the Spaniards, and continues to this day 
a place of great wealth, and dreadful wickedness, 
a den of tyrants, and a dungeon of slaves. 

Cromwell, who perhaps had not leisure to study 
foreign politicks, was very fatally mistaken with re- 
gard to Spain and France Spam had been the last 
power m Europe, winch had openly pretended to 
give law to other nations, and the memory of this 
terror remained when the real cause was at an end 
We had more lately been flighted by Spain than 
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by Fiance, and though very few were then alive of 
the geneiation that had their sleep broken by the 
Annada, yet the name of the Spaniards was still 
teiTible, and a wai against them was pleasing to 
the people. 

Our own troubles had left us very little desire 
to look out upon the continent, and mveteiate pre- 
judice hindeied us from perceiving, that foi more 
than half a century the power of France had been 
mcreasing, and that of Spain had been growing 
less, nor does it seem to have been lemembered, 
which yet lequired no great depth of policy to dis- 
cern, that of two monarchs, neither of which could 
be long oui friend, it was our interest to have the 
weaker near us 5 or that if a wai should happen, 
Spam, however wealthy or strong m herself, was 
by the dispeision of her terntoiies moie obnoxious 
to the attacks of a naval power, and consequently 
had more to fear from us, and had it less m her 
power to hurt us. 

All these considerations w'eie overlooked by the 
wisdom of that age, and Cromwell assisted the 
French to drive the Spaniards out of Flanders, at 
a time when it was our interest to have supported 
the Spaniaids against Fimice, as formerly the Hol- 
landers against Spam, by w'hich we might at least 
have retarded the growth of the French power, 
though I think it must have finally prevailed. 

During this time our colonies, wFich were less 
disturbed by our commotions than the mothei- 
country, naturally mci eased; it is probable that 
many who were unhappy at home took shelter in 
those remote regions, where, for the sake of m- 
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viting greatei numbeis, every one was allowed to 
think and live his own way. The French settle- 
ment in the mean time went slowly forward, too 
inconsiderable to raise any jealousy, and too weak 
to attempt any encroachments. 

When Cromwell died, the confusions that followed 
produced the restoration of monarchy, and some 
time was employed in repairing the ruins of our 
constitution, and restoring the nation to a state of 
peace. In every change there will be many that 
suffer real or imaginary gnevanees, and therefore 
many will be dissatisfied. This was, perhaps, the 
leason why several colonies had their beginning in 
the reign of Charles the Second. The Quakers 
willingly sought refuge in Pennsylvama, and it is 
not unlikely that Carolina owed its inhabitants to 
the remains of that restless disposition, which had 
given so much disturbance to our country, and had 
now no opportunity of acting at home. 

The Dutch stdl continuing to increase in wealth 
and powei, either kmdled the resentment of then 
neighbours by their insolence, or raised their envy 
by their prosperity Charles made war upon them 
without much advantage, but they weie obliged 
at last to confess him the sovereign of the naiTow 
seas. They weie reduced almost to extremities by 
an invasion from France , but soon recovered from 
their consternation, and, by the fluctuation of war, 
regained them cities and provinces with tlie same 
speed as they had lost them. 

Dunng the time of Charles the Second the power 
of France n-as eveiy day increasing; and Charles, 
nho ne\er disturbed himself with remote consc- 
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quences, saw the progress of her arms, and the ex- 
tension of her dominions, with veiy httle uneasi- 
ness. He was indeed sometimes driven by the 
prevadmg faction into confedeiacies against hei , 
but as he had, piobably, a secret partiality m her 
favour, he never perseveied long in acting against 
her, nor ever acted with much vigour so that, by 
his feeble resistance, he lathei raised hei confidence 
than lundered hei designs 

About this time the French first began to per- 
ceive the advantage of commerce, and the import- 
ance of a naval foice, and such encouiagemeut 
was given to manufactures, and so eagerly was 
every project received by which trade could be 
advanced, that, in a few yeais, the sea was filled 
with their ships, and all the iiarts of the world 
crowded with their merchants Theie is, perhaps, 
no instance in human story of such a change pro- 
duced, in so short a time, in the schemes and man- 
ners of a people, of so many new sources of wealth 
opened, and such numbeis of artificers and mei- 
chants made to start out of the ground, as was 
seen in the mmistiy of Colbert 

Now It was that the power of France became for- 
midable to England Her domimons weie large be- 
fore, and her armies numerous, but her opeiations 
were necessanly confined to the continent She had 
neither ships foi the transportation of hei tioops, 
nor money for theif support in distant expeditions 
Colbert saw both these wants, and saw that com- 
merce only would supply them. Tlie fertility of 
their country furnishes the French with commo- 
dities; the povertj' of the common people keeps 
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tlic j)rjce of labour low B)' the obvious practice 
of selling much and huvnig little, it \vns appaient 
that they uould soon draw the uealth of other 
countries into their own, and, by caiTjnng out 
their mcichandi/c in their own icssels, a numerous 
body of sailors would quickly be raised. 

Tins was pi ejected, and this was pciformed. Tlie 
long of Brancewas soon enabled to biibe thosewhom 
he could not conquer, and to ternfy with his fleets 
those wliom his anmes could not have approached. 
Tlic influence of France was suddenly diffused all 
o\cr the globe, hei arms were dreaded, and her 
pensions received in remote regions, and those weie 
almost lead} to acknowledge her sovereignty, w^ho, 
a few yeara before, had scarcely heaid her name. 
She thundered on the coasts of Africa, and re- 
ceived ambassadors from Siam. 

So much may be done by one wise man endea- 
•v ounng rath honesty the adi antage of the publick. 
But that wc may not rashly condemn all mimsters as 
wanting wisdom oi integnty whose counsels have 
produced no such apparent benefits to their country, 
it must be considered, that Colbert had means of 
acting, which our government does not allow. He 
could enforce all his orders by the power of an ab- 
solute monarch, he could compel individuals to 
sacnfice their private profit to the general good ; he 
could make one understanding preside over many 
hands, and remove difficulties by qmck and violent 
expedients. ^Vliere no man thinks himself under 
any obbgation to submit to another, and, instead of 
co-operating in one great scheme, every one hastens 
through by paths to private profit, no great change 
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can suddenly be made ; nor is supenour knowledge 
of muck effect, where every man resolves to use 
his owTi eyes and his oivn judgment, and every one 
applauds his own dextenty and dihgence, m pro- 
portion as he becomes rich soonei than his neigh- 
bour. 

Colonies are ali\ays the effects and causes of na- 
vigation. They who visit many countiies find some 
m which pleasuie, profit, or safety invite them to 
settle , and these settlements, when they are once 
made, must keep a perpetual correspondence with 
the original country to which they aie subject, and 
on which they depend for protection in danger, and 
supplies in necessity. 'So that a countiy once dis- 
covered and planted, must always find employment 
for shipping, more certainly than any foreign com- 
merce, which, depending on casualties, maybe some- 
times more and sometimes less, and which other na- 
tions may contiact or suppress. A trade to colonies 
can never be much impaiied, being, in reality, only 
an intercourse between distant provmces of the same 
empire, from which intruders are easily excluded, 
likewise the interest and affection of the corre- 
spondent parties, however distant, is the same. 

On this reason all nations, whose power has been 
exerted on the ocean, have fixed colonies in re- 
mote parts of the world , and while those colonies 
subsisted, navigation, if it did not increase, was 
always preserved from total decay. With tins po- 
hcy the French were well acquamted, and there- 
fore improved and augmented the settlements in 
Amenca, and other regions, m proportion as they 
advanced their schemes of naval gieatness. 
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Tlie exact time m wliicli tliey made tteir acqui- 
sitions in Amenca, or otlier quarters of tlie globe, it 
IS not necessaiy to collect It is sufficient to obsen% 
tliat tlieii trade and tbeii colonies increased together; 
and, if their naval armaments ivere carried on, as 
they really ivere, in greater proportion to their com- 
merce, than can be practised m other countnes, it 
must be attnbuted to the martial disposition at that 
time prevailing in the nation, to the frequent vrars 
■which Louis the Fourteenth made upon his' neigh- 
bours, and to the extensive commerce of the English 
and Dutcli, which afforded so much plunder to pri- 
vateers, that wai ivas more lucrative than traffick. 

Thus the naval power of France continued' to 
increase durmg the reign of Charles the Secondi 
Mho, between his fondness of ease and pleasure, 
the struggles of faction which he could not sup- 
press, and his inclmation to the fneudship of ab- 
solute monarchy, had not much power or desire to 
repress it. And of James the Second, it could not 
be expected that he should act against his neigh- 
bours ivith great vigour, hawng" the whole body of 
his subjects to oppose He was not ignorant of the 
real interest of his country, he desired its power 
and its happiness, and thought rightly, that there 
is no happmess ■without rehgion , but he thought 
very erroneously and absurdly, that there is no 
religion without popery. 

When the necessity of self-preservation had im- 
pelled the subjects of James to drive lum from the 
throne, there came a time in which the passions, 
as weU as mterest of the government, acted against 
the Fiench, and m which it may perhaps be reason- 
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ably doubted, whether the desue of humbhng 
France was not stronger tlian that of exalting Eng- 
land : of this however it is not necessary to inquire, 
since, though the intention may be different, the 
event will be the same. All mouths were now open 
to declare what every eye had obseiwed before, that 
the arms of France were, become dangerous to Eu- 
rope , and that, if her encroachments wei e suffered 
a little longer, resistance would be too late. 

It was now determined to le-assert the empire 
of the sea , but it was more easily determined than 
performed, the Fiench made a vigorous defence 
against the united power of England and Holland, 
and were sometimes masteis of the ocean, though 
the two mantime powers were united against them. 
At length, however, they were defeated at La 
Hogue , a great part of their fleet was destroyed, 
and they weie i educed to cany on the war only 
with their pnvateers, from whom theie was suffeied 
much petty mischief, though there was no danger 
of conquest oi invasion. Tliey distiessed oui mer- 
chants, and obliged us to the continual expense of 
convoys and fleets of observation , and, by skulk- 
ing in bttle coves and shallow waters, escaped oui 
pursmt 

In tins reign began our confedeiacy with the 
Dutch, which mutual interest has now improved 
into a friendship, conceived by some to be mse- 
parable : and from that time the States began to be 
termed, in the style of politicians, oui faithful 
friends, the allies which natuie has gnen us, our 
protestant confederates, and by many othci names 
of national cndeanncnt. Wc have, it is true, the 
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same interest, as opposed to France, and some re- 
semblance of leligion, as opposed to popeiy, but 
v,c ba\c such a ri\alry, in respect of commerce, as 
mil aluajs keep us from Aerj" close adherence to 
each other No mercantile man, or mercantile 
nation, has any friendship but for money, and al- 
liance between them mil last no longer than then- 
common safety or common profit is endangered; 
no longer than tliej ha\c an enemy, nho threatens 
to take from each moic than either can steal from 
the othei. 

Wo ncre both sufficiently interested in repress- 
ing the ambition, and obstructing the commerce of 
France, and therefore i\c concurred uith as much 
fidelity and as regiilai co-operation as is commonly 
found Tlie Dutch ucre in immediate danger, the 
armies of their enemies hovered over their country, 
and therefore they were obliged to dismiss for a 
time their love of money, and their narrow pi ejects 
of private profit, and to do what a trader does not 
vvdbngly at any time believe necessary, to sacrifice 
a part for the preserv ation of the whole 

A peace w as at length made, and the French with 
their usual vigour and industry rebuilt their fleets, 
restored their commerce, and became in a verj’' few 
yeai-s able to contest again the doimnion of the sea. 
Their ships weie well-built, and always very nu- 
merously manned, then commanders, having no 
hopes but from their biavery or their fortune, were 
resolute, and being i eiy carefully educated for the 
sea, were eminently skilful. 

All tins was soon perceived, when queen Anne, 
the dien darbng of England, declared war against 
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France. Our success by sea, though sufficient to 
keep us from dejection, was not such as dejected 
our enemies. It is, indeed, to be confessed, that 
we did not exert oui whole naval stiength, MarF 
borough was the governor of our counsels, and the 
great view of Marlborough was a war by land, 
which he knew well how to conduct, both to the 
honour of his country, and his own profit. The 
fleet was therefore starved that the army might be 
suppbed, and naval advantages weie neglected for 
the sake of taking a town in Flanders, to be gar- 
risoned by our allies. The French, however, weie 
so weakened by one defeat after another, that, 
though their fleet was never destroyed by any total 
overthrow, they at last letamed it in their harbours, 
and apphed their whole force to the lesistance of 
the confederate army, that now began to approach 
their frontiers, and threatened to lay waste their 
provmces and cities. 

In the latter years of this war, the danger of 
their neighbourhood m Amenca seems to have been 
consideied, and a fleet was fitted out and supplied 
with a proper number of land forces to seize Que- 
bec, the capital of Canada, or New France, but 
this expedition miscarried, like that of Anson 
against the Spaniards, by the lateness of the season, 
and our ignorance of the coasts on which we were 
to act. We returned with loss, and only excited 
our enemies to greater vigilance, and perhaps to 
stronger fortifications 

I^Tien the peace of Utrecht was made, which 
those who clamoured among us most loudly against 
it, found it then interest to keep, the French ap- 
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plied thenischcs witli the utmost industry to the 
extension of their tiadc, which we wcic so far from 
Inndering, that for many 5 eai-s our ministrj^ thought 
their fnondsliip of such laluc, as to be cheaply pur- 
chased hy'whatc\er concession 

Instead thercfoie of opposing, as we had hitherto 
professed to do, the boundless ambition of the house 
of Bourbon, we became on a sudden solicitous for 
Its exaltation, and studious of its interest We as- 
sisted the schemes of France and Spam with our 
fleets, and endeavoured to make those our friends 
by senility, whom nothing but powei will keep 
quiet, and who must always be our enemies while 
they are cndcaiouring to grow’ greater, and we 
detennme to rcraam fice 

Tliat nothing might be omitted which could 
testify our wilhngness to continue/on any terms the 
good friends of France, w’c were content to assist 
not only their conquests but their traffick, and 
thougli we did not openly repeal the piolnbitory 
laws, we yet tamely suffeied commerce to be carried 
on between the two nations, and wmol was daily im- 
ported, to enable them to make cloth, which they 
earned to our markets and sold cheaper than we. 

During all this time, they were extending and 
strengthening their settlements m America, con- 
tnvmg new modes of traflBck, and framing new al- 
bances with the Indian nations. They began now’ 
to find these nortlieni regions, barren and desolate 
as they are, sufficiently -valuable to desire at least a 
nominal possession, that might furnish a pretence 
for the exclusion of others, they therefoie ex- 
tended their claim to tracts of land, which they 
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could never hope to occupy, took caie to give their 
dominions an unlimited magnitude, have given m 
their maps the name of Lomsiana to a country, of 
which part is claimed by the Spaniaids, and part 
by the Enghsh, ivithout any regaid to ancient 
boundanes, or piior discovery. 

^Vlien the letum of Columbus from his great 
voyage had filled all Europe with wonder and cu- 
nosity, Henry the Seventh sent Sebastian Cabot to 
try what could be found for the benefit of Eng- 
land: he declined the track of Columbus, and 
steenng to the westward, fell upon the island, which, 
from that time, was called by the Enghsh, New- 
foundland. Oui princes seem to have consideied 
themselves as entitled by their right of prior seizure 
to the northern parts of Amenca, as the Spaniards 
i\ere allowed by universal consent their clami to 
the southern region for the same reason , and we 
accordingly made our principal settlements within 
the limits of oui own discoveries, and, by degiees, 
planted the eastern coast fiom Neivfoundland to 
Georgia 

As we had, according to the European principles, 
which allow nothing to the natives of these regions, 
our choice of situation m this extensive countr}', i\e 
natui-ally fixed oui habitations along the coast, for 
the sake of traffick and coi respondcnce, and all the 
coinenicncics of navigable nvers And nhen one 
port or iner was occupied, the next colony, instead 
of fixing themsebes m the inland parts behind the 
foniier, nent on soutliward, till tliey pleased thein- 
sehes with another inantmie situation For this 
reason our colomcs have more length than de])th ; 
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then extent from east to west, oi from the sea to 
the mtenoi countiy, bcais no proportion to then 
reach along the coast from north to south 

It was, however, understood, by a kind of tacit 
compact among the comraeicial poweis, that pos- 
session of the coast included a right to the inland : 
and, therefoie, the charters granted to the several 
colonies limit their districts only from north to 
south, leaving their possessions from east to west 
unhmited and disci etional, supposing that, as the 
colony inci eases, they may take lands as they shall 
want them, the possession of the coasts excluding 
other navigators, and the unhappy Indians having 
no nght of nature or of nations. 

This nght of the first European possessor was not 
disputed till it became the interest of the Erench 
to question it. Canada, or New-France, on winch 
they made their first settlement, is situated east- 
ward of our colonies, between which they pass up 
the great river of St Lawrende, ivith Newfound- 
land on the north, and Nova Scotia on the south. 
Their estabhshment in this countiy was neither 
envied nor hindered, and they lived here, in no 
great numbers, a long time, neither molesting theii 
European neighbours, nor molested by them. 

But when they grew stronger and more nu- 
merous, they began to extend their temtories, 
and, as it is natural for men to seek their own 
convenience, the desire of more fertde and agiee- 
able habitations tempted them southward TTiere 
IS land enough to the north and west of their settle- 
ments, which they may occupy with as good right 
as can be shown by the othei European usuipeis, 
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but ba\e very little weakened the power of Fiance. 
The detention of then seamen makes it indeed less 
easy for them to fit out then naiy, but this defi- 
ciency will he easily supplied by the alaenty of the 
nation, iilncli is always eager for w'ar. 

It IS unpl casing to icpiesent our affaiis to oui 
own disadvantage , yet it is necessary to show the 
evils winch we desire to be lemoved, and, theie- 
fore, some account may very piopeily he given of 
the measures which have given them their present 
siipei lonty. 

They aic said to be supplied from Fiance with 
hettei governors than oui colonies have the fate to 
obtain fi om England. A French governor is seldom 
chosen foi any other reason than his qualifications 
for his trust. To be a bankrupt at home, oi to be 
so infamously vicious that he cannot be decently 
protected in his own country, seldom recommends 
any man to the government of a French colony 
Their officeis are commonly skilful eithei m wai or 
commeice, and arc taught to have no expectation 
of honour or pieferment, but fiom the justice and 
vigour of their administration 

Their great secunty is the friendship of the na- 
tives, and to this advantage they have certainly an 
indubitable nght , because it is the consequence of 
their virtue It is ndiculous to imagine, that the 
fuendslnp of nations, whether civil or barbarous, 
can be gamed and kept but by kind treatment , and 
surely they who intrude, uncalled, upon the coun- 
try of a distant people, ought to consider the na- 
tives as worthy of comra^on kindness, and content 
themselves to lob without insulting them. The 
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Frencli, as has been already observed, admit the 
Indians, by mtennarriage, to an equality mth them- 
selves , and those nations, ivith which they have no 
such neai intercourse, they gam over to their in- 
terest by honesty in their deahngs Our iactors 
and traders, having no other purpose m view than 
immediate profit, use all the arts of an European 
counting-house, to defiaud the simple hunter of 
his furs. 

These are some of the causes of oui present weak- 
ness, om planters are alv/ays quarrellmg with their 
governor, whom they consider as less to be ti usted 
than the French , and our tradeis hourly alienate 
the Indians by their tricks and oppressions, and we 
continue every day to show by new pi oofs, that no 
people can be gieat who have ceased to be virtuous 
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BY THOMAS BLACK^VELL, J U D 

rniNcir\r or MAnisciTAi.-corTroL i'* thf uM\rEnsiTV or 
AiiLnorcN 

The fiist effect winch tins book lias upon the 
icadci IS that of disgusting him w'lth the authoi’s 
vanity He cndeavoius to peisuade the world, that 
here are some new treasures of literature spiead be- 
fore Ins eyes, that something is discoveied, which 
to this happy day had been concealed in daikness , 
that by his diligence time had been robbed of some 
valuable monument winch lie was on the point of 
devounng, and that names and facts doomed to 
oblmou are now restored to fame 

How must the unlearned readei be surprised, 
when he shall be told that Mr Blackwell has 
neither digged in the rums of any demohshed city, 
nor found out the w'ay to the hbiary of Fez , nor 
had a single book in his hands, that has not been 
in the possession of every man that was inclined to 
read it, for years and ages , and that his book re- 
lates to a people who above all others have fur- 
nished employment to the studious, and amuse- 
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ments to the idle, who have scarcely left behind 
them a com or a stone, which has not been ex- 
amined and explained a thousand times, and whose 
dress, and food, and household stuff, it has been 
the pride of learning to understand. 

A man need not fear to incui the imputation of 
VICIOUS diffidence or affected humility, who should 
have forborne to pi omise many novelties, when he 
perceived such multitudes of wi iters possessed of the 
same materials, and intent upon the same purpose. 
Ml . Blackwell knows well the opinion of Horace, 
concerning those tliat open then undertakings with 
magnificentpromises , and he knows likewise the dic- 
tates of common sense and common honesty, names 
of greater authoiity than that of Horace, who direct 
that no man should promise what he cannot perform. 

I do not mean to declaie that this %olume has 
nothing new, or that the labours of those who have 
gone befoic our author, have made Ins peiformance 
an useless addition to thebuiden of literature. Now 
ivorks may be constructed with old matenals, the 
disposition of the parts may show contnvance, the 
oinaments interspersed may discover elegance 

It IS not alvays ivithout good effect that men of 
pi oper qualifications m ite in succession on the same 
subject, c\en nhen the latter add nothmg to the in- 
formation given by the fomier , for the same ideas 
may be delivered more intelligibly or more delight- 
fully by one than by another, or nith attractions 
that may lure minds of a diffeient form. No iNTiter 
pleases all, and every writer may please some 

But after all, to mhent is not to acquire, to de- 
corate IS not to make; and the man «ho had no- 
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tiling to do but to read the ancient authois, who 
mention tlie Homan affairs, and i educe them to 
common-places, ought not to boast himself as a 
great benefactor to the studious norld. 

After a preface of boast, and a letter of flattery, 
in which he seems to mutate the addiess of Horace 
m his vile potabis mochcis Sahtnum — ^hc opens his 
book nith telling us, that the “ Roman republic, 
after the horrible proscription, was no more at bleed- 
ing Rome, Tlie regal poner of her consuls, the au- 
thority of her senate, and the majesty of her people, 
were now trampled under foot ; these []for those3 
divine laws and hallowed customs, that had been the 
essence of her constitution — were set at nought, and 
lier best friends were lying exposed in theii blood.’^ 

These were surely very dismal times to those 
who suffered , but I know not why any one but a 
schoolboy in his declamation should whine over the 
commonwealth of Rome, nhich grew great only by 
the misery of the rest of mankind. The Romans, 
like others, as soon as they giew nch grew corrupt, 
and, in their corruption, sold the lives and free- 
doms of themselves, and of one another. 

About this time Brutus had his patience put 
to the highest trial he had been mained to Clo- 
dia , but whether the family did not please him, 
or whether he was dissatisfied with the lady’s be- 
haviour during his absence, he soon entertained 
thoughts of a separation. This raised a good deal 
of talk, and the women of the Clodian family in- 
veighed bitterly against Brutus — but he married 
Portia, who was worthy of such a father as M. 
Cato, and such a husband as M Brutus She had 
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a soul capable of an exalted passion, and found a 
pioper object to raise and give it a sanction, she 
did not only love but adored her husband; his 
worth, his truth, his every shining and heroic qua- 
hty, made her gaze on him like a god, while the 
endearmg returns of esteem and tenderness she 
met with brought her joy, her pride, her every 
wish to centie in her beloved Brutus ” 

When the reader has been awakened by this 
rapturous preparation, he hears the whole story of 
Portia m the same luxuriant style, till she bieathed 
out her last, a httle before the bloody pioscnption, 
and “ Brutus complained heavdy of his friends at 
Rome, as not having paid due attention to his 
lady m the declmmg state of her health ” 

He is a great lovei of modern terms. His se- 
nators and their wives are gentlemen and ladies In 
this review of Brutus’s army, who was under the 
command of gallant men, not braver oflSceis, than 
true patnots, he tells us, “ that Sextus the questor 
was paymaster, secretary at war, and commissaiy 
general, and that the sacred discipline of the Romans 
requued the closest connexion, like that of father 
and son, to subsist between the general of an army 
and his questor. Cicero was general of the cavaliy, 
and the next general officer ivas Flavius, master of 
the artillery, the elder Lentulus was admiral, and 
the youugei rode in the band of volunteers , under 
these the tribunes, i\ith many others too tedious to 
name.” Lentulus, however, was but a subordinate 
officei , for ve are informed aften\'ards, that the 
Romans had made Sextus Pompeius lord high ad- 
mn-al in all the seas of their domimons 
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Among other affectations of this nnter is a fii- 
lious and unnecessai y zeal for hberty, oi rather for 
one form of government as preferable to another. 
This indeed might be suffered, because pohtical in- 
stitution IS a subject in which men have always 
differed, and if they continue to obey their lawful 
governors, and attempt not to make mnovations 
for the sake of then favourite schemes, they may 
differ foi ever without any just reproach from one 
anothei. But who can bear the hardy champion 
who ventures nothing? who in full secunty under- 
takes the defence of the assassination of Csesar, and 
declares his resolution to speak plain ? Yet let not 
just sentiments be overlooked . he has justly ob- 
served, that the greater part of mankind will Be 
naturally prejudiced against Brutus, for all feel the 
benefits of pnvate friendship , but few can discern 
the advantages of a well-constituted government 
We know not whethei some apology may not be 
necessary for the distance between the first account 
of this book and its continuation. The truth is, 
that this work not being forced upon our attention 
by much publick applause or censme, was some- 
times neglected, and sometimes forgotten; noi 
would it, perhaps, have been now resumed, but 
that we might avoid to disappomt our readers by 
an abrupt desertion of any subject 

It IS not our design to cnticise the facts of this 
history, but the style, not the veiacity, but the ad- 
dress of the wnter , for, an account of the ancient 
Romans, as it cannot nearly interest any present 
reader, and must be drawn from mitmgs that have 
been long known, can owe its value only to the 
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language ill winch it is delivered, and the leflections 
with wJuch it IS accompanied Dr. Blackwell, how- 
ever, seems to have heated his imagination so as to 
be much affected with every event, and to believe 
that he can afiect others. Enthusiasm is indeed 
sufficiently contagious , but I never found any of his 
1 eaders much enamoured of the gloi lous Pompey, the 
patiiot appioved, oi much mcensed against the law- 
less Csesar, whom this author probably stabs eveiy 
day and night in his sleeping or wakmg dreams. 

He is come too late mto the world with his fury 
for freedom, with Ins Brutus and Cassius We have 
- all on this side of the Tweed long since settled our 
opinions . his zeal for Roman hberty and declama- 
tions against the violators of the republican consti- 
tution only stand now in the reader’s way, who 
washes to proceed in the narrative without the m- 
tenuption of epithets and exclamations. It is not 
easy to foibear laughter at a man so bold in fight- 
ing shadows, so busy m a dispute two thousand 
years past, and so zealous for the honour of a people 
who whde they were poor robbed manlond, and as 
soon as they became iich robbed one another Of 
these robberies our author seems to have no veiy 
quick sense, except when they aie committed by 
Caesar’s pai-ty, for every act is sanctified by the 
name of a patnot 

If this author’s skill in ancient literature were less 
generally acknowledged, one might sometimes sus- 
pect that he had too fiequently consulted the Fiench 
wnters He tells us that Arcbelaus the Rhodian 
made a speech to Cassius, and in so saying dropt some 
tears, and that Cassius after the reduction of Rhodes 
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was covered wth glory. — ^Deiotaius was a keen and 
happy s])nit. — The ingiJite Castor kept his court. 

His great delight is to show his univeisal ac- 
quaintance with terms of art, with woids that every 
other polite writer has avoided and despised. When 
Pompey conquered the pirates, he destioyed fifteen 
hundred ships of the line. — Tlie Xanthian parapets 
were tore down. — Brutus, suspecting that his tioops 
weie plundenng, commanded the trumpets to sound 
to their colouis. — Most people understood the act 
of attainder passed by the senate — The Numidian 
troopers were unlikely in their appearance. — The 
Numidians beat up one quai tei after another — 
Salvidienus resolved to pass his men over in boats 
of leather, and he gave orders for equipping a suf- 
ficient number of that sort of small craft. — Pompey 
had hght agile frigates, and fought in a strait where 
the current and caverns occasion swirls and a roll 
■ — A sharp out-look was kept by the admiral. — It 
is a run of about fifty Roman miles — Brutus bioke 
Lipella in the sight of the army — Mark Antony 
garbled the senate — He was a brave man, well 
qualified for a commodore. 

In his choice of phrases he frequently uses words 
,with great solemnity, which every other mouth and 
pen has appiopi rated to joculanty and levity' The 
Rhodians gave up the contest, and m poor plight fled 
back to Rhodes — Boys and gnls were easily kid- 
napped — Deiotarus was a mighty believer of au- 
gury — ^Deiotarus destroyed his ungracious progeny 
— The regulanty of the Romans was their mortal 
averaion — They desired the consuls to curb such 
heinous domgs He had such a shrewd invention, 
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that no side of a question came amiss to him. — 
Brutus found his mistress a coquettish creature. 

He sometimes, with most unlucky dexterity, 
mixes the grand and the burlesque together, the 
violation of faith, sir, says Cassius, lies at the door 
of the Rhodians by reiterated acts of perfidy. — The 
iron grate fell down, crushed those under it to 
death, and catched the lest as in a trap. — When 
the Xanthians heard the military shout, and saw 
the flame mount, they concluded there would be 
no mercy. It was now about sunset, and they had 
been at hot work smce noon. 

He has often words or phrases with which our 
language has hitherto had no knowledge — One 
was a heart-fnend to the republic — A deed was 
expeded. — The Numidians begun to reel, and weie 
in hazard of falhng into confusion. — The tutor 
embraced his pupil close m his arms. — Fom hun- 
dred women were taxed who have no doubt been 
the wives of the best Roman citizens — Men not 
bom to action are inconsequential in government 
— coUectitious troops — The foot by their violent 
attack began the fatal break in the Pharsahac field. 
— He and his brother, with a pohtic common to 
other countries, had taken opposite sides. 

His epithets are of the gaudy or hypeibohcal 
kind The glorious news.- — Eagei hopes and dismal 
fears. — Bleedmg Rome — divine laws and hallowed 
customs — merciless war — mtense anxiety 

Sometimes the reader is suddenly ravished with a 
sonorous sentence, of which when the noise is past 
the meanmg does not long remam. IVhen Brutus 
set his legions to fill a moat, mstead of heavy drag- 
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gnig anti slon toil, they set about it AMtli huzzas aud 
racing, as if tlle^ had been stxiving at the Olympic 
games. They bulled impetuous down the huge 
trees and stones, and wth shouts forced tliem into 
the natci , so that the work, expected to continue 
half the campaign, was ivith rapid tod completed 
in a few days Bi utus’s soldiei s fell to the gate ivitli 
resistless fui-j , it gave n ay at last n ith hideous crash. 
— This great and good man, doing his duty to his 
country, received a mortal wound, and glonous fell 
m the cause of Rome , may his memoiy he ever dear 
to all loiers of liberty, learning, and humanity' — 
Tins promise ought ever to embalm Ins memory — 
The queen of nations was tom by no foreign in- 
lader. Rome fell a sacrifice to her own sons, and 
was ravaged by hei unnatural offspring all the 
gicat men of the state, all the good, all the holy, 
were opeidy murdeied by the mckedest and worst. 
— Little islands cover tlie harbour of Bnndisi, and 
form the nanow outlet flora the numerous creeks 
that compose its capacious port — At the appeal - 
ance of Biutus and Cassius a shout of joy lent the 
heavens from the surrounchng multitudes 

Such are the floweis which may be gathered by 
every hand in every part of tins gaiden of elo- 
quence. But having thus freely mentioned om 
author’s faults, it i emalns that we acknowledge his 
ment , and confess that this book is the work of a 
man of letters, that it is full of events displayed 
■With accuracy, and 1 elated with idvacity , and though 
it IS sufficiently defective to crush the vanity of 
its authoi, it is sufficiently entertaining to invite 
leadem 
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It will certainly be required that notice should 
be taken of a book, however small, written on such 
a subject, by such an author Yet I know not 
whether these Letters will be very satisfactory , for 
they are answers to inquiries not published, and 
therefore, though they contain many positions of 
great importance, are, in some parts, imperfect and 
obscure, by their reference to Dr Bentley’s Letters. 

Sir Isaac declares, that what he has done is “ due 
to nothing but* industry and patient thought,’* and 
indeed long consideration is so necessary in such 
abstruse inquines, that it is always dangerous to 
publish the productions of great men, which are not 
known to have been designed for the press, and of 
which it is uncertam whether much patience and 
thought have been bestowed upon them. The 
principal question of these Letters gives occasion 
to obsen^e how even the mind of Newton gams 
ground gradually upon darkness. 
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“ As to your first queiy,” says he, “ it seems to 
me, that if the matter of our sun and planets, and 
all the matter of the universe, were evenly scattered 
throughout all the heavens, and every particle had 
an mnate gravity towards all the rest, and the whole 
space throughout which this matter was scattered, 
was hut fimtej the matter on the outside of this 
space would by its gravity tend towards all the 
matter on the inside, and by consequence fall down 
into the middle of the whole space, and there com- 
pose one great spherical mass But if the matter 
was evenly disposed throughout an infimte space, it 
could never convene into one mass; but some of it 
would convene into one mass, and some into an- 
other, so as to mate an i nfini te number of great 
masses, scattered at gieat distances from one to an- 
other tliroughout all that infimte space And thus 
might the sun and fixed stars be formed, supposing 
the matter were of a lucid nature. But how the 
matter should divide itself into two sorts, and that 
part of it which is fit to compose a shinmg body, 
shoidd fall domi into one mass and make a sun, and 
the rest, which is fit to compose an opaque body, 
should coalesce, not into one great body, like the 
shining matter, but into many httle ones; or if the 
sun at first were an opaque body like the planets, or 
the planets lucid bodies hke the sun, how he alone 
should be changed into a shinmg body, whilst all 
they continue opaque, or aU they be changed into 
opaque ones, whilst he remains unchanged, I do 
not think more exphcable by mere natural causes, 
but am forced to ascribe it to the counsel and con- 
trivance of a voluntary agent ” 

The hypothesis of matter evenly disposed through 
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infinite space seems to laboui with such difficulties, 
as makes it almost a contradictory supposition, oi 
a supposition destructive of itself. 

Matter evenly disposed through infinite space, 
is either created or eternal , if it Was created, it 
infers a Creator: if it was eternal, it had been 
from eteimty evenly spread tlirough infinite space; 
or it had been once coalesced in masses, and aftei- 
wards been diffiised. Whatever state was first, 
must have been from eternity, and what had been 
from etermty could not be changed, but by a cause 
begmnmg to act as it had never acted befoie, that 
is, by the voluntary act of some external power. 
If matter infinitely and evenly diffused was a mo- 
ment without coahtion, it could never coalesce at 
all by its own power. If matter originally tended 
to coalesce, it could never be evenly diffused thi ough 
infinite space. Mattel being supposed eternal, 
theie never was a tune when it could be diffused 
before its conglobation, or conglobated before its 
diffusion. 

This Sir Isaac seems by degrees to have undei- 
stood : for he says,m his second Letter, "The reason 
why matter evenly scatteied tin ough a finite space 
would convene m the midsfr you conceive the same 
with me ; but that there should be a central par- 
ticle, so accurately placed m the middle, as to be 
always equally attracted on all sides, and thereby 
contmue without motion, seems to me a supposition 
fully as hard as to make the shai-pest needle stand 
upright upon its point on a looking-glass Tor if 
the very mathematical centre of the cential particle 
be not accurately in the very mathematical centie 
of the attractive powei of the nhole mass, the nai- 
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tide will not be atti acted etjlially on all sides. 
And much hardei is it to suppose all the particles 
in an infinite space should be so accurately poised 
one among another, as to stand stdl m a perfect 
equihbrmm. For I leckon this as hard as to make 
not one needle only, but an infinite number of 
them (so many as 'there are particles in an infinite 
space) stand accurately poised upon their pomts. 
Yet I grant it possible, at least by a divine power; 
and if they were once to be placed, I agree with 
you that they would contmue in that postuie, with- 
out motion for ever, unless^ put into new motion 
by the same power. "When therefore I said, that 
matter evenly spread thiough all space would con- 
vene by its gravity into one or more great masses, 
I understand it of matter not restmg in an accurate 
poise 

Let not it be thought irreverence to this great 
name, if I observe, that by matter evenly spread 
through infinite space, he now finds it necessary 
to mean matter not evenly spread. Matter not 
evenly spread will indeed convene, but it will con- 
vene as soon as it exists. And, m my opinion, 
this puzzhng question about matter is only how 
that could be that never could have heen, or what 
a man thinks on when he thinks of nothmg. 

Tm*n matter on all sides, make it eternal, or of 
late production, finite oi infimte, there can be no 
regular system produced but by a voluntmy and 
meaning agent This the great Newton always 
asserted, and this he asserts m the third letter; 
but proves in another manner, in a manner per- 
haps more happy and conclusive. 
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“ The hypothesis of deriving the frame of the 
world by mechanical pnnciples from matter evenly 
spread through the heavens being inconsistent with 
my system, I had considered it very little before 
your letter put me upon it, and therefoie tiouble 
you with a line or two more about it, if this comes 
not too late for your use. 

“ In my former I represented that the diuinal 
rotations of the planets could not be derived from 
giavity, but reqmied a divine aim to impress them. 
And though gravity might give the planets a mo- 
tion of descent towards the sun, either directly, or 
with some little obliquity, yet the transverse mo- 
tions by which they revolve in their several oibs 
required the divine arm to impress them accordmg 
to the tangents of their orbs. I would now add, 
that the hypothesis of mattei ’s being at first evenly 
spread through the heavens, is, m my opinion, in- 
consistent with the hypothesis of innate giavity, 
without a supernatural power to reconcile them, 
and therefore it infeis a Deity For if there be 
innate gravity it is impossible now for the matter 
of the earth, and all the planets and stais, to fly 
up from them, and become evenly spread throughout 
all the heavens, without a supernatural power , and 
certainly that which can never be heieaftei without 
a supernatural power, could never be heretofore 
ndthout the same power 
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An Essay on Tea, considered as pernicious to Health, ob- 
structing Industry, and imporenshing the Nation mth an 
Account of Its Growth, and great Consumption m tliese 
Kingdoms, with several political Reflections; and Thoughts 
on Puhlick Love in Thirty-two Letters to Two Ladies 

By Mr H**'**’ 

[From the LUeraiy Maganne, VoL u No xui. 1767 ] 


Our readers may perhaps remember, that we 
gave them a short account of this book, with a 
letter extracted from it, m November, 1756 The 
author then sent us an mjunction to forbear his 
work till a second edition should appear : this pro- 
hibition was rather too magistenal, for an author 
is no longei the sole master of a book which he has 
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given to the publick , yet he has been punctually 
obej'^ed, we had no desne to offend him, and if Ins 
character may be estimated by his book, he is a man 
whose failmgs may well be pardoned foi Ins virtues 
The second edition is now sent into the world, 
coriected and enlarged, and yielded up by the author 
to the attacks of cnticism. But he shall find in 
us no mahgmty of censure. W e wish, mdeed, that 
among othei corrections he had submitted Ins pages 
to the inspection of a giammanan, that the ele- 
gancies of one line might not have been disgraced 
by the impropneties of another, but with us- to 
mean well is a degiee of ment which overbalances 
much gieatei enouis than impunty of style. 

We have already given in our collections one of 
the letters, in which Mr. Hanway endeavours to 
show, that the consumption of tea is injuiious to 
the Intel est of our country. We shall now endea- 
vour to follow him regularly through all his ob- 
servations on this modem luxmy , but it can scarcely 
be candid, not to make a previous declaration, that 
he IS to expect little justice from the authour of this 
extract, a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, 
who has for twenty years diluted his meals with 
only the infusion of this fascinating plant, whose 
kettle has scarcely tune to cool, who with tea 
amuses the evening, with tea solaces the midnight, 
and with tea welcomes the mormng 

He begins by refuting a popular notion, that 
bohea and green tea are leaves of the same shrub, 
gathered at different tunes of the year He is of 
opuuon, that they are produced by different shrubs 
The leaves of tea are gathered in dry weather j 
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tlien dried and curled over the fire in copper pans. 
Tile Chinese use little green tea, imagining that 
it hinders digestion and excites fevers. How it 
should have either effect is not easily discovered ; 
and if we consider the mnumerable prejudices which 
prevail concerning our own plants, we shall veiy 
little regard these opmions of the Chinese vulgar, 
which experience does not confirm. 

When the Chinese dnnk tea, they infuse it 
shghtly, and extract only the more volatile parts j 
hut though this seems to require great quantities 
at a time, yet the author believes, perhaps only 
because he has an inclmation to beheve it, that the 
Enghsh and Dutch use more than all the inha- 
bitants of that extensive empire. The Chinese 
dimk it sometimes with acids, seldom ivith sugar 5 
and this practice our author, who has no intention 
to find any thing right at home, recommends to 
his countrymen. 

The history of the nse and pi ogress of tea-dnnk- 
ing is truly cunous Tea was first imported from 
Holland by the eails of Arhngton and Ossory, 
in 1666 , from their ladies the women of quahty 
learned its use Its price was then three pounds a 
pound, and continued the same to 1707 - In 1715 , 
we began to use green tea, and the practice of 
dnnkingit descended to the lower class of the people. 
In 1720, the French began to send it hither by a 
clandestine commerce. From 1717 to I726, we 
imported annually seven hundred thousand pounds. 
From 1782 to 1742 , a milhon and two himdred 
thousand pounds were every year brought to Lon- 
don ; m some years afterwards three milhons ; and 
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in V755, near four millions of pounds, or tuo tLou- 
sand tons, m uliich uc are not to reckon that ivkicli 
is suiicptitiously introduced, wliicli perhaps is 
neaily as much. Such quantities are indeed suf- 
ficient to alaiTO us ; it is at least worth inquiry, to 
know what are the qualities of such a plant, and 
what the consequences of such a trade. 

He then pioceeds to enumerate the mischiefs of 
tea, and seems willing to charge upon it every mis- 
chief that he can find He begins, however, by ques- 
tioning the wrtues ascribed to it, and denies that 
tlie crews of the Chinese ships are preserved in 
their voyage homewards fiom the scurvy by tea. 
About this report I have made some luquny, and 
though I cannot find that these ciews are wholly 
exempt from scorbutick maladies they seem to 
suffer them less than other manners in any course 
of equal length This I ascribe to the tea, not 
as possessing any medicinal qualities, but as tempt- 
ing them to drink more water, to dilute their salt 
food more copiously, and peihaps to forbear punch, 
or othei strong liquors 

He then pioceeds in the pathetick stiam, to tell 
the ladies how, by drmking tea, they injure their 
health, and, what is yet more dear, their beauty 

“ To what can we ascribe the numerous com- 
plaints which prevail? How many sweet crea- 
tures of your sex languish with a weak digestion, 
low spmts, lassitudes, melancholy, and twenty dis- 
ordeis, which in spite of the faculty have yet no 
names, except the general one of nervous com- 
plaints^ X<et them change their diet, and among 
other articles, leave off dnnkmg tea, it is more 
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than probable the greatest part of them will be 
restored to health.” 

“ Hot water is also very hurtful to the teeth. The 
Chinese do not dnnk their tea so hot as we do, and 
yet they have bad teeth. This cannot be ascribed 
entirely to sugar, for they use very httle, as already 
observed : but we all know that hot or cold tlungs 
ivhich pam the teeth, destroy them also. If we 
drank less tea, and used gentle acids for the gums 
and teeth, particulaily sour oranges, though we 
had a less number of French dentists, I fancy this 
essential part of beauty would be much bettei pre- 
served. 

“ The nomen in the United Provinces, who sip 
tea from morning till night, are also as remarkable 
for bad teeth. They also look pallid, and many 
are troubled with certam femimne disorders ansing 
from a lelaxed habit. The Portuguese ladies, on 
the other hand, entertain with sweetmeats, and yet 
they have very good teeth : but their food in general 
is more of the fannaceous and vegetable kind than 
ours. They also dnnk cold water instead of sipping 
hot, and never taste any fermented hquorsj for 
these reasons the use of sugar does not seem to be 
at all pernicious to them.’^ 

“ Men seem to have lost their stature and come- 
liness, and women their beauty. I am not young, 
but methinks there is not qmte so much beauty m 
this land as there was. Your very chambermaids 
have lost their bloom, I suppose by sipping tea. 
Even the agitations of the passions at cards are not 
so great enemies to female charms. What Shake- 
speare ascnbes to the concealment of love, is in 

VOL. II. z 
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tills age moie frequently occasioned by the use of 
tea/^ 

'To raise the fright still higher, he quotes an ac- 
count of a pig’js tail scalded with tea, on which 
however he does not much .insist. 

Of these dreadful effects, some are peihaps ima- 
ginaiy, and some may have another cause. That 
there is less beauty m the present race of females, 
than in those who entered the world with us, all of 
us are inclined to tlunk on whom beauty has ceased 
to -smile; but our fathers and grandfathers made 
the same complaint before us , and our posterity 
will stdl find beauties irresistibly powerful. 

That the diseases commonly called nervous, tre- 
mours, fits, habitual depression, and all the maladies 
which proceed from laxity and debihty, are more 
frequent than m any former time, is, I believe, true, 
however deplorable But this new race of evds 
will not be expelled by the prohibition of tea. This 
general languor is the effect of general luxury, of 
general idleness. If it be most to be found among 
tea-dnnkers, the reason is, that tea is one of the 
stated amusements of the idle and luxurious. The 
whole mode of life is changed ; every kind of vo- 
luntary labour, every exercise that strengthened 
the nerves, and hardened the muscles, is fallen mto 
disuse. The inhabitants are crowded together m 
populous cities, so that no occasion of life requires 
much motion , every one is near to all that he wants , 
and th6 nch and dehcate seld’o'in pass from one 
street to another, but in carnages of pleasure. Yet 
we eat and dnnk, or strive to eat and drink, like 
the hunters and huntresses, the fanners and the 
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liousewives of the former geneiation ; and they that 
pass ten hours in bed, and eight at cards, and the 
greater part of the other six at the table, are taught 
to impute to tea all the diseases which a life unna- 
tural in all its parts may chance to brmg upon 
them. 

Tea, among the greater part of those who use it 
most, IS drunk m no great quantity. As it neithet 
exhilarates the heart, nor stimulates the palate, it is 
commonly an entertainment merely nominal, a pre- 
tence for assembhng to prattle, for mterrupting busi- 
ness, or diversitying idleness. They who dnnk one 
cup, and who dnnk twenty, are equally punctual m 
preparing or partaking it; and indeed there are few 
but discover by their mdifierence about it, that they 
are brought together not by the tea, but the tea- 
table. Three cups make the common quantity, so 
slightly impregnated, that perhaps they might be 
tinged with the Athenian cicuta, and produce less 
effects than these, letters charge upon tea. 

Our author proceeds to show yet other bad qua- 
bties of this hated leaf. 

» Green tea, when made strong even by infusion, 
is an emetick ; nay, I am told it is used as such in 
Ciuna; a decoction of it certainly performs this 
operation ; yet b'^ long use it is drank by many 
without such an effect. The infusion also, when 
it is made strong, and stands long to draw the 
grosser particles, will convulse the bowels : even in 
the manner commonly used, it has this effect on 
some constitutions, as I have aheady remarked to 
you from my own experience. ^ 

z2 
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’ “ You see I confess my treakness witlioufc reseiTe , 
but those who are very fond of tea, if then di- 
gestion IS weak, and they find themselves disor- 
dered, they generally ascribe it to any cause except 
the true one. I am an are that the effect just 
mentioned is imputed to the hot water, let it be 
so, and my argument is still good * but who pre- 
tends to say It IS not partly owing to particular 
kinds of tea^ peihaps such as partake of copperas, 
which there is cause to apprehend is sometimes 
the case, if we judge from the manner in which 
it IS said to be cuied, together with its ordinary 
effects, theie is some foundation for this opinion. 
Put a diop of strong tea, either green or bohea, 
but chiefiy the former, on the blade of a kmfe, 
though it IS not corrosive in the same manner as 
vitnol, yet thei e appears to be a coiTOSive quality 
in it, very different from that of fruit which stains 
the kmfe.” 

He afterwards quotes Paulli to piove that tea 
is a “ desiccative, and ought not to be used after 
the fortieth year.” I have then long exceeded 
the hmits of permission, but I comfort myself, that 
all the enemies of tea cannot be in the right If 
tea be a desiccative, accordmg to Paulli, it cannot 
weaken the fibres, as oui author imagines , if it be 
emetick, it must constunge the stomach, rather 
tlian relax it. 

Tlie formidable quality of tinging the knife it 
has in common with acorns, the baik, and leaves 
of oak, and eiery astringent bark or leaf: the cop- 
peras which IS given to the tea is really m the 
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the number of the sick used to be about 5600 m 
14 years, 

From 1704 to 1718, they increased to 8189 j 

From I7I8 to 1784, still augmented to 12,710 j 

And from 1784 to 1749j multiphed to 38,147- 

“ What a dreadful spectre does this exhibit ! nor 
must we wonder, when satisfactory evidence was 
given before the great council of the nation, that 
near eight milhons of gallons of distilled spmts, at 
the standard it is commonly reduced to for dnnk- 
ing, was actually consumed annually in drams! 
the shocking difference in the numbers of the sick, 
and we may presume of the dead also, was sup- 
posed to keep pace with gm : and the most inge- 
nious and unpiejudiced physicians ascnbed it to 
this cause WTiat is to be done under these me- 
lancholy circumstances? shall we still countenance 
the distillery, for the sake of the revenue ; out of 
tenderness to the few who will suffer by its being 
abohshed; for fear of the madness of the people; 
or that foreigners wdl run it in upon us? There 
can be no evil so great as that we now suffer, ex- 
cept the making the same consumption, and pay- 
ing for it to foreigners m money, which I hope 
never wiU be the case. 

“ As to the revenue, it certainly may be re- 
placed by taxes upon the necessanes of life, even 
upon the bread we eat, or m other words, upon the 
land, which is the great source of supply to the 
pubhck and to individuals. Nor can I persuade 
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myself but that the people may be weaned from 
the habit of poisoning themselves. The difficulty 
of smuggling a bulky liquid, joined to the seventy 
which ought to be exercised towaids smuggleis, 
whose illegal commeice is of so infernal a nature, 
must in time produce the effect desired. Spintuous 
liquors being abolished, instead of having the most 
undisciplined and abandoned poor, we might soon 
boast a race of men, temperate, religious, and in- 
dustnous even to a proverb. We should soon see 
the ponderous burden of the pool’s rate decrease, 
and the beauty and strength of the land rejuvenate 
Schools, workliouses, and hospitals, might then be 
sufficient to clear our streets of distress and misery, 
which never will be the case whilst the love of 
poison prevails, abd the means of rmn is sold in 
above one thousand houses in the city of London, 
two thousand two hundred in Westminster, and 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty m Holbom 
and St Giles’s. 

“ But if other uses still demand liquid fire, 1 
would really propose, that it should be sold only in 
quart bottles, sealed up with the king’s seal, with 
a very high duty, and none sold ivithout being 
mixed with a strong emetick. 

" Many become objects of charity by their in- 
temperance, and this excludes others who aie such 
by the unavoidable accidents of life, oi who cannot 
by any means support themselves Hence it ap- 
pears, that the introducing new habits of hfe is 
the most substantial chanty , and that the regula- 
tion of charity-schools, hospitals, and workhouses, 
not the augmentation of their numbei, can make 
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them answer the wise ends for which they were m- 
stituted. 

“ The children of beggars should be also taken 
from them, and bred up to labour, as children of 
the pubbck. Thus the distressed might be reheved, 
at a sixth part of the present expense , the idle be 
compelled to work or starve , and the mad be sent 
to Bedlam. We should not see human nature dis- 
graced by the aged, the maimed, the sickly, and 
young children begging their bread, nor would 
compassion be abused by those who have reduced 
it to an art to catch the unwary. Nothing is 
wanting but common sense and honesty m the 
execution of laws. 

“ To prevent such abuse m the streets seems 
more practicable than to abohsh bad habits within 
doors, where greater numbers pensh. We see in 
many famihar instances the fatal effects of example. 
The careless ^endmg of tune among servants, who 
are charged with the care of infants, is often fatal : 
the nurse frequently destroys the child ' the poor 
infant bemg left neglected, expires whilst she is 
sippmg her tea! This may appear to you as rank 
prejudice, or jest, but I am assured, from the most 
indubitable evidence, that many very extraordi- 
nary cases of this kmd have really happened among 
those whose duty does not permit of such kmd of 
habits, 

“ It is partly fiom such causes, that nurses of the 
children of the pubbck often forget themselves, and 
become impatient when infants cry : the next step 
to this is usmg extraordinary means to quiet them. 

I have already mentioned the term killmg nurse, 
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as known in some workhouses: Venice treacle, 
po2)py water, and Godfrey’s cordial, ha^e been the 
kind insti uments of lulhng the child to his ever- 
lasting rest. If these jnous women could send up 
an ejaculation when the child expired, all was well, 
and no questions asked by the supenours. An in- 
genious friend of mine infoims me, that this has 
been so often the case, in some woikhouses, that 
Venice treacle has acquired the appellation of the 
Lord have mercy upon me, in allusion to the 
nurses’ hackneyed expression of pietended grief 
when infants expire ! Farewell 

I know not upon what observation Mr. Hanway 
founds his confidence in the govemours of the 
Foundlmg Hospital, men of whom I have not any 
knowledge, but whom I entreat to consider a little 
the minds as well as bodies of the chddren. I am 
inclined to beheve irreligion equally pernicious 
With gm and tea, and therefore think it not imsea- 
sonable to mention, that when a few months ago 
I wandered through the hospital, I found not a 
child that seemed to have heard of his creed, or 
the commandments To breed up chddren in this 
manner is to rescue them from an early grave, 
that they may find employment for the gibbet; 
from dying m innocence, that they may perish by 
their crimes 

Havmg considered the effects of tea upon the 
health of the drinker, which, I think, he has ag- 
gravated m the vehemence of his zeal, and which, 
after sohcitmg them by this watery luxury, year 
after year, I have not yet felt, he proceeds to ex- 
anune' how it may be showm to affect our interest , 
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and first calculates the national loss hj the time 
spent in drinkmg tea. I hare no desire to appear 
captions, and shall therefore readily admit that tea 
is a liquor not proper for the lower classes of the 
people, as it supplies no strength to labour, or relief 
to disease, but gratifies the taste without nourislung 
the body. It is a barren superfluity, to which those 
who can hardly procure what nature requires can- 
not prudently habituate themselves Its proper use 
is to amuse the idle, and relax the studious, and di- 
lute the full meals of those who cannot use exercise^ 
and will not use abstinence. That time is lost in 
this insipid entertainment, cannot be denied j many 
trifle away at the tea-table those moments which 
would be better spent, but that any national de- 
triment can be inferred from this waste of time 
does not evidently appear, because I know not that 
any work remains undone for want of hands Our 
manufactures seem to be limited, not by the pos- 
sibility of work, but by the possibility of sale 
His next argument is more clear. He affirms, 
that one hundred and fifty thousand pounds m silver 
are paid to the Chmese annually, for three millions 
of pounds of tea, and that for two millions more 
brought clandestinely from the neighbounng coasts, 
we pay, at twenty-pence a pound, one hundred sixty- 
six thousand six hundred and sixty-six pounds The 
author justly conceives, that lus computation will 
waken us ; for, says he, " The loss of health, the 
loss of time, the iniidry of morals, are not very 
sensibly felt by some, who are alarmed uhen you 
talk of the loss of money.” But he excuses the 
East India Company, as men not obliged to be po- 
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litical antlimeticians, or to inquire so mucli what 
tlie nation loses, as Iiow themselves may grow nch. 
It is certain, that they who drink tea have no 
light to complam of those that import it, but if 
Mr. Hanway’s computation be just, the importa- 
tion and the use of it ought at once to be stopped 
by a penal law. 

The author allows one slight argument m favour 
of tea, which, in my opimon, might be with far 
greater justice urged both against that and many 
other parts of our naval trade ** The tea trade 
employs (he tells us) six ships, and five or six 
hundred seamen, sent annually to Chma It like- 
wise brings in a revenue of three hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds, which, as a tax on luxmy, 
may be considered as of great utility to the state.” 
The utihty of this tax I cannot find, a tax on 
luxury is no better than another tax, unless it 
hinders luxury, which cannot be said of the impost 
upon tea, while it is thus used by the great and 
the mean, the rich and the poor. The truth is, 
that by the loss of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, we procure the means of shifting three 
hundred and sixty thousand at best, only from one 
hand to another, but perhaps sometimes mto hands 
by which it is not very honestly employed. Of 
the five or six hundred seamen sent to Chma, I am 
told that sometimes half, commonly a third part, 
perish in the voyage j so that instead of setting 
this navigation against the inconveniencies already 
alleged, we may add to them, the yearly loss of 
two hundred men in the prime of life , and reckon. 
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that the trade of Cluna has destroyed ten thousand 
men since the beginning of this centuiy. 

If tea be thus peraicious, if it impovenshes oui 
country, if it laises temptation, and gives oppor- 
tunity to illicit commerce, which I have always 
looked on as one of the stionsfest evidences of the 
inefBcacy of our law, the weakness of oui govern- 
ment, and the corruption of our people, let us at 
once lesolve to piolubit it for ever 

If the question was, how to promote industiy 
most advantageously, m lieu of our tea-trade, sup- 
posing every branch of our commeice to be already 
fully supplied with men and money? If a quarter 
the sum now spent in tea were laid out annually 
in plantations, m making publick gaidens, in 
paving and widening streets, m making loads, in 
rendering nvers navigable, erecting palaces, build- 
ing bndges, or neat and convenient houses, where 
are now only huts, draining lands, or lendering 
those which are now bairen of some use, should 
we not be gainers, and piovide more for health, 
pleasuie, and long life, compared with the conse- 
quences of the tea tiade?” 

Oui riches would be much better employed to 
these purposes, but if this pioject does not please, 
let us fiist resolve to save our money, and we shall 
afterwaids very easdy find ways to spend it 
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This is a very curious and entertaining mis- 
cellany of cntical remaiks and literary history. 
Though the book promises nothing but observa- 
tions on the wntmgs of Pope, yet no opportunity 
IS neglected of mtroducmg the character of any 
other wntei, or the mention of any performance 
or event in which learmng is interested. From 
Pope, however, he always takes his lunt, and to 
Pope he returns again from Ins digressions. The 
facts which he mentions, though they are seldom 
anecdotes in a rigorous sense, are often such as are 
very little known, and such as will delight more 
readers than naked criticism. 

As he examines the works of this great poet in 
an order nearly chronological, 'he necessaiily begins 
with his pastorals, which considered as representa- 
tions of any kind of life, he very justly censures j 
for there is m them a mixture of Grecian and En- 
glish, of ancient and modern, images Windsor 
IS coupled with Hybla, and Thames witli Pactolus 
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He tlien compares some passages winch Pope has 
imitated or translated with the imitation or version, 
and gives the prefeience to the onginals, perhaps 
not always upon convincing arguments. 

Theocritus makes his lover wish to be a bee, that 
he might creep among the leaves that form the 
chaplet of his mistress. Pope’s enamoured swain 
longs to be made the captive bird that sings in his 
fair one’s bower, that she might listen to his songs, 
and reward them with her kisses. The critick pre- 
fers the image of Theocntus as more wild, more 
delicate, and more uncommon. 

It IS natuial for a lovei to wish that he might be 
any thing that could come near to his lady But 
we more naturally desire to be that which she 
fondles and caresses than that which she would 
avoid, at least would neglect The superiour de- 
licacy of Theocritus I cannot discover, nor can m- 
deed find, that either in the one or the other image 
there is any want of dehcacy ^Vhich of the two 
images was less common in the time of the poet 
who used it, for on that consideration the ment of 
novelty depends, I think it is now out of any cntick’s 
power to decide 

He remarks, I am afraid with too much justice, 
that there is not a single new thought in the pas- 
torals, and with equal reason declares that their 
chief beauty consists m their correct and musical ver- 
sification, which has so influenced the English ear, 
as to render every moderate rhymer harmonious. 

In his examination of the Messiah, he justly ob- 
serves some deviations fi om the inspired author, which 
weaken the imagery, and dispint the expression. 
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On jnd'ior-fore^;!, he dcchro, I think ^\lt!lo«t 
proof, that descriptive poctrv'wns hj no means tlic 
excellence of Pope, he dnivvs this inferciuc from 
llic fen images hitrodnccd in this poem, nhich 
nmdd not oqtialh belong to nnj other plate. He 
must impure uhethcr "Windsor-forcst has ni rcnlit)' 
any thing pecubnr- 

'1 hc.btig-cha«c IS nol,hcsn}s,so full ro animntcd, 
.and so cimnnst.antiatcd a< Somerville’s Jkircly 
to sny, that one performance is not so good ns an- 
otlur, is to criticise VMth little exactness. Put Pope 
has directed that we should in every work regard the 
mithor’s end. The Stag-chase is the mam subject of 
Somerville, and might therefore be proper!} dilated 
into all Its circumstances; in Pope it is onl} inci- 
dental, and was to be despatched in a few lines 
He makes a just observation, “ that thedcsciip- 
tinn of the external beauties of nature is usually 
the first dfcct of a young genius, before be hatli 
studictl nrlurc and passions. Some of Milton’s 
most c.irl} .ns well .is most exquisite pieces are lus 
Tvcidas, P.Allegro, .and II Pciiscroso, if we may 
except bis ode on the Nalivitv of Clinst, winch is 
indeed prior in older of time, and m whicli a pe- 
netrating critick might have observed the seeds of 
that boundless imagination which was one day to 
produce the Paradise Lost ” 

Mentioning Thomson .and other descriptive 
poets, lie lemarfs, that winters fad in their copies 
for want of acquaintance witli originals, and justly 
ridicules those who think they can foim just ideas 
of valleys, mountains, and rivers, in a garret of the 
Strand. For tins reason I cannot regret with this 
autlior, that Pope laid aside Ins design of writing 
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Ainenc<an pastorals ; for as he must have pamted 
scenes which he never saw, and manners which he 
never knew, his performance, though it miglit have 
been a pleasing amusement of fancy, would have 
exhibited no representation of nature oi of hfe. 

After the pastoials, the critick considers the lyiic 
poeti'y of Pope, and dwells longest on the ode of 
St Cecilia’s day, which he, like the rest of man- 
kind, places next to that of Dryden, aud not much 
below It. He remarks after Mr Spence, that the 
first stanza is a perfect concert The second he 
thinks a little flat, he justly commends the fourth, 
but without notice of the best line m that stanza 
01 m the poem : 

Transported demigods stood round, 

And men grcir heroes at the sound 

In the lattei part of the ode he objects to the stanza 
of tnumph * 

Thus song could reveal, &c 

as written in a measure ridiculous and builesque, 
and justifies his ans^ver by obseiviug that Addison 
uses the same numbers in the scene of Rosamond, 
between Gridelme and Sir Trusty: 

How unhappy is he, &c 

That the measure is the same in both passages must 
be confessed, and both poets perhaps chose their 
numbers properly, for they both meant to express a 
kmd of airy lulaiity. The two passions ofmernment 
and exultation are nndoubtedly different, they are as 
different as a gambol and a tnumph, but each is a 
species of joy , and poetical measures have not in any 
language been so far refined as to provide for the sub- 
divisions of passion They can only be adapted to 
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general purposes, but the particular andminuterpro- 
priety must be sought only m the sentiment and lan- 
guage. Thus the numbers are tlie same in Cohn’s 
complaint, and m the ballad of Darby and Joan, 
though in one sadness is represented, and in the 
other tranquillity ; so the measure is the same of 
Pope’s Unfortunate Lady and the Praise of Voiture. 

He observes lery justly, that the odes both of 
Diyden and Pope conclude unsuitably and unna- 
turally with epigram. 

He then spends a page upon Mr Handel’s musiek 
to Drj'den’s ode, and speaks of him with that re- 
gard -which he has generally obtained among the 
lovers of sound. He finds something amiss in the 
air “ With ra-nshed eais,” but has ovei looked or 
forgotten the grossest fault m that composition, 
which is that in this line . 

I 

Rercnge, revenge, Tunotheus cries. 

He has laid much stress upon the two latter words, 
nliich are merely words of connexion, and ought 
in musick to be considered as parenthetical. 

From this ode is stiuck out a digression on the 
nature of odes, and the comparative excellence of 
the ancients and modems He mentions the chorus 
which Pope wrote for the duke of Buckingham, 
and thence takes occasion to treat of the chorus of 
the ancients He then comes to another ode of 
The dying Chnstian to his Soul, in which find- 
ing an apparent imitation of Flatman, he falls into 
a pleasmg and learned speculation on the resem- 
bling passages to be found in different poets 
He mentions with great legard Pope’s ode on 
VOL. II. A A 
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Solitude, ^vritten ivlien he was but twelve years old, 
but omits to mention the poem on Silence, com- 
posed, I think, as early, with much greater elegance 
of diction, rausick of numbers, extent of observation, 
and force of thought If he had happened to thmk 
on Baillet’s chapter of Unfans cehljres, he might 
have made on tlus occasion a very entertaining dis- 
sertation on early excellence. 

He comes next to the Essay on Cnticism, the 
stupendous performance of a youth not yet twenty 
years old ; and after having detailed the fehcities of 
condition to which he imagines Pope to have owed 
his wonderful prematunty of mmd, he tells us that 
he is well informed this essay was first wntten m 
prose. There is nothing improbable in the report, 
nothmg indeed but what is more likely than the 
contrary ; yet I cannot forbear to liint to this wnter 
and all others, the danger and weakness of trustmg 
too readily to information Nothmg but experience 
could evince the frequency of false information, or 
enable any man to conceive that so many ground- 
less reports should be propagated as every man of 
eminence may hear of himself Some men relate 
what they think as what they know ; some men of 
confused memories and habitual inaccuracy asenbe 
to one man what belongs to another ; and some talk 
on without thought or care. A few men are suf- 
ficient to broach falsehoods, which are afterwards 
innocently diSused by successive relaters. 

He proceeds on examining passage after passage 
of this essay ; but we must pass over all these criti- 
cisms to which we have not somethmg to add or to 
object, or where this author does not differ from 
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tlie general voice of manlcmd. We cannot agree 
will him in his censure of the comparison of a 
student advancing in science iMth a tiaveller passing 
the Alps, which is perhaps the best simile m our 
language , that in which the most exact resemblance 
IS tiaced between things in appearance utterly un- 
related to each other. Tliat the last line conveys 
no new idea, is not true , it makes particular what 
was before general Wliether the description which 
he adds from anothei author be, as he says, more 
full and sinking than that of Pope, is not to be 
inquired. Pope’s descnption is relative, and can 
adnut no greater length than is usually allowed to 
a simile, nor any other particulars than such as 
form the correspondence. > 

Unvaned rhymes, says this wnter, highly disgust 
readeis of a good ear. It is surely not the ear but 
the mind that is offended Tlie fault ansing from 
the use of common ihymes is, that by reading the 
past Ime the second may be guessed, and half the 
composition loses the grace of novelty. 

On occasion of the mention of an alexandnne, the 
ciitick observes, that “ the alexandnne may be 
thoughtaraodem measure, but that Robertof Glou- 
cester’s wife is an alexandnne, with the addition 
of tivo syllables , and that Stemhold and Hopkms 
translated the psalms in the same measure of four- 
teen syllables, though they are pnnted otherwise.” 

This seems not to be accurately conceived or ex- 
pressed . an alexandnne with the addition of two 
syllables, is no more an alexandrine than with the 
detraction' of two syllables Stemhold and Hopkins 
did generally write in the alternate measure of eight 

A A 2 
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and si\ syllables; but Hopkins commonly ibymed 
the first and third, Stci nhold only the second and 
fourth: so that Stei nhold may be considered as 
witing couplets of long lines , but Hopkins wrote 
regular stanzas Fi om the practice of printing the 
long lines of fouiteen syllables m tno short lines 
arose the license of some of our poets, who, though 
piofessing to iviite in stanzas, neglect the rhymes 
of the first and third lines. 

Pope has mentioned Petromus among the great 
names of criticism, as the rcmarker justly obsenes 
without any critical merit. It is to be suspected 
that Pope had never read his book, and mentioned 
him on the ciedit of two oi three sentences which 
he had often seen quoted, imagining that where 
there was so much, there must necessaiily be moie. 
Young men in haste to be leuowmed too fiequently 
talk of books w'hich they |iave scarcely seen 

The revival of learning mentioned in tins poem 
affords an oppoitunity of mentioning the chief pe- 
riods of literary histoiy, of w'hich this wntei reckons 
five , that of Alexander, of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
of Augustus, of Leo the Tenth, of Queen Anne. 

These observations are concluded with a remark 
which deserves great attention . “ In no polished 
nation, after cnticisra has been much studied, and 
the rules of w’ntmg established, has any very extra- 
ordinary book ever appeared ” 

The Rape of the Lock was always regarded by 
Pope as the highest production of his genius. On 
occasion of this work, the lustoiy of the comick 
hero 18 ffiven , and we are told that it descended 
fiom Passoni to Boileau, flora Boileau to Garth, and 
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from Gnrtli to Pope. Garth is mentioned perliaps 
^^lth too much honour, but all are confessed to be 
infenor to Pope There is in his lemarks on this 
%\ork no disco\ery of any latent beauty, nor any 
thing subtle or sinking, he is indfeed commonly 
nght, but has discussed no difficult question. 

The next pieces to be considered are the Verses 
to the Memory of an unfortunate Lady, the Pro- 
logue to Cato, and Epilogue to Jane Shore. The 
first piece he commends. On occasion of the se- 
cond he digresses, according to his custom, into a 
learned dissertation on tragedies, and compares the 
English and French mth the Greek stage. He 
justly censures Cato for r\ant of action and of cha- 
racters , but scarcely does justice to the sublimity 
of some speeches and the philosophical exactness in 
the sentiments. “ The simile of mount Atlas, and 
that of the Numidiau traveller smothered in the 
sands, are indeed m cliaracter,” says the critick, 

“ but sufficiently obnous ” The simile of the 
mountain is indeed common; but of that of the 
traveller I do not remember. That it is obvious 
is easy to say, and easy to deny. Many thmgs are 
obvious when they are taught 

He proceeds to cnticise the other works of Ad- 
dison, tdl the epilogue calls his attention to Rowe, 
whose character he discusses in the same manner 
with sufficient freedom and sufficient candour. 

The translation of the epistle of Sappho to Phaon 
is next considered : but Sappho and Ovid are more 
the subjects of this disquisition than Pope We 
shall therefore pass over it to a piece of more im- 
portance, the Epistle of Floisa to Abelard, which 
may justly be regarded as one of the works on 
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winch the reputation of Pope mil stand in future 
times 

The critick pursues Eloisa tin ough all the changes 
of passion, pioduces the passages of her letters to 
which any allusion is made, and interspeises many 
agieeable particulars and incidental relations Tliere 
is not much profundity of ciiticism, because the 
beauties aie sentiments of nature, which the learned 
and the ignoiant feel alike It is justly remarked 
by him, that the wish of Eloisa for the happy 
passage of Abelaid mto^the otliei norld is fonued 
according to the ideas of mystick devotion 

Tliese are the pieces examined in this ^ olume : 
whether the remaining part of the work mil be 
one volume oi more, perhaps the wiitei himself 
cannot yet inform us Tins piece is, hone\er, a 
complete woik, so fai as it goes; and the nnter is 
of opmion that he has despatched the chief part of 
his task* for he ventures to remark, that the re- 
putation of Pope as a poet, among posteiity, mil be 
prmcipally founded on his Wmdsor-Forest, Rape 
of the Lock, and Eloisa to Abelard, whde the 
facts and characters alluded to in his late writings 
will be forgotten and unknown, and their poignancy 
and propriety httle rehshed; for mt and satne are 
transitory and penshable, but nature and passion 
are eternal. 

He has interspersed some passages of Pope’s life, 
veith which most readers will be pleased When 
Pope was yet a child, his father, who had been a 
merchant in lA)ndon, retired to Bmfield. He was 
taught to read by an aunt ; and learned to write 
without a master, by copying printed books His 
father used to order him to make English verses. 
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and would oblige lum to correct and letouch them 
over and over, and at last could say, “ These aie 
good rhymes/’ 

At eight years of age, he was committed to one 
Taverner a pnest, who taught him the rudiments 
of the Latin and Greek. At this time he met with 
Ogleby’s Homer, which seized his attention, he 
fell next upon Sandys’s Ovid, and remembered 
these two translations with pleasure to the end of 
his life. 

_ About ten, being at school near Hyde-Park- 
Comer, he was taken to the play-house, and was 
so struck with the splendour of the drama, that he 
formed a kmd of play out of Ogleby’s Homei, in- 
termixed with verses of his own. He persuaded the 
head-boys to act this piece, and Ajax was performed 
by his master’s gardener. They were habited accord- 
ing to the pictures in Ogleby. At twelve he re- 
tired with his father to Wmdsor-Forest, and formed 
himself by study in the best English poets. 

Tn this extract it was thought convenient to dv ell 
chiefly upon such observations as relate immediately 
to Pope, without deviating with the author into 
incidental inquiries We intend to kindle, not to 
extinguish, curiosity, by this slighfcsketch of a work 
aboundmg with curious quotations and pleasing dis- 
quisitions. He must be much acquainted v.ith lite- 
rary history, both of remote and late times, who 
does not find in this essay many things vbich he 
did not know before: and if there be any too 
learned to be instructed in facts or opinions, he 
may yet properly read this book as a just specimen 
of literaiy moderation. 
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TO A 

PAPER IN THE GAZETTEER 

OF MAY 26 , 1757’*^. 


It is observed in the sage Gil Bias, that an ex- 
asperated author is not easily pacified. I have, 
therefore, very little hope of making my peace with 
the writei of the Eight Days Journey, indeed so 
httle, that I have long delibeitited whether I should 
not rather sit silently down under his displeasuie 
than aggravate my misfortune by a defence of 
which my heart forebodes the ill success Debbera^- 
tion IS often useless. I am afraid that I have at last 
made the wrong choice, .and that I might better 
have resigned my cause, without a struggle, to time 
and fortune, since I shall run the hazard of a new 
offence, by the necessity of askmg him, why he is 
magry. 

Distress and terrour often discover to us those 
faults with whieh we should never have reproached 
ourselves m a happy state. Yet, dejected as I am, 
when I review the transaction between me and this 
writer, I cannot find that I have been deficient m 
reverence. When his book was first pnnted, he 
hints that I procured a sight of it before it was 
published How the sight of it was procured I 
* From the Literary Maeazine, Vol II page 253 
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do not now very exactly lemember; but if my 
cunosity was greater than my prudence, if I laid 
rash hands on the fatal volume, I have surely suf- 
fered like him n ho burst the box from which evil 
rushed into the world. 

I took It, howevei, and inspected it as the work 
of an author not higher than myself, and was con- 
firmed in my opinion, when I found that these 
letters were not wntten to be printed. I concluded, 
however, that though not wntten to be pnnted, 
they were pnnted to be read, and inserted one of 
them m the collection of November last. Not many 
days after I received a note, informing me, that I 
ought to have waited for a more correct edition. 
This injunction was obeyed The edition appeared, 
■and I supposed myself at hberty to tell my thoughts 
upon It, as upon any other book, upon a royal ma- 
nifesto, or an act of parliament But see the fate 
nf ignoiant temerity ' I now find, but find too late, 
that instead of a wnter whose only power is in his 
■pen, I have imtated an important member of an 
important corporation , a man who, as he tells us 
m his letters, puts hoises to his chanot 

It was allowed to the disputant of old to yield up 
the controversy with little resistance to the master 
of forty legions Those who know how weakly 
naked trutli can defend her advocates, would for- 
give me if I should pay the same respect to a go- 
■vemour of the foundlings Yet the consciousness 
of my own rectitude of intention incites me to ask 
once again, how I have ofended 

There are only three subjects upon which my 
unlucky pen has happened to venture Teaj 
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the autlior of the Jouinal; and the Foundling 
Hospitd. 

Of tea ^vhat have I said^ Tliat I have drank it 
twenty yeais without hurt, and therefore believe it 
not to be poison: that if it dries the fibres, it can- 
not soften them ; that if it constnnges, it cannot 
relax. I have modestly doubted whether it has di- 
minished the strenjrth of our men, or the beautv of 

w • 

our women; and whether it much hinders the pro- 
gi*ess of our woollen or iron mannfiictures; but I 
allowed it to be a barren superfluity, neither medi- 
cinal noi nutritious, that neither supplied strength 
nor cheerfulness, neither reheved weariness, nor 
exhilarated sorrow : I inserted, without charge or 
suspicion of falsehood, the sums exported to pur- 
chase it ; and pioposed a law to prohibit it for ever. 

Of the author I unfortunately said, that his in- 
junction was somewhat too magisterial. This I said 
before I knew that he was a governour of the found- 
lings; but he seems inclined to punish this fulure 
of respect, as the czar of IMuscovy made w ar upon 
Sweden, because he was not treated with sufficient 
honours when he passed tlirough the country in dis- 
guise Yet was not this irrewerence without extenu- 
ation. Something was said of the merit of meaning 
well, and the journalist was declared to be a man 
whose fadings might w'eU be pardoned for his vartues. 
This is the highest praise which human gi'atitude can 
confer upon human ment; praise that would have 
more than satisfied Titus or Augustus, but whicli 
I must own to be inadequate and penurious, when 
offered to the member of an important corporation 
I am asked whether I meant to satirize the man 
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01 criticise tlie \vnter, when I say that he believes, 
only perhaps because he has inclination to believe 
it, that the English and Dutch consume more tea 
than the vast empire of China? Between the 
wnter and the man I did not at that time consider 
the distinction The mater I found not of moie 
than mortal might, and I did not immediately le- 
collcct that the man put horses to his chanot But 
I did not wnte wholly without consideiation. I 
knew but two causes of belief, evidence and in- 
fehnation. AVhat evidence the journalist could 
have of the Clunese consumption of tea, I was 
not able to discover. The officers of the East 
India Company ai e excluded, they best know why, 
from the towns and the country of China, they 
iire tieated as ne treat gypsies and vagrants, and 
obliged to retue every night to their own hovel. 
What intelligence such tiavellers may bung is of 
no great importance. And though the missionaries 
boast of having once penetrated further, I think 
they have never calculated the tea diank by the 
Chinese. There being thus no evidence for his 
opimon, to what could I ascnbe it but to inclina- 
tion? 

I am yet charged more heavily for having said, 
that he has no intention to find any thing nght at 
home. I believe every reader restramed this im- 
putation to the subject which produced it, and 
supposed me to insinuate only that he meant to 
spare no part of the tea-table, whether essence or 
circumstance. But tins hue he has selected as an 
instance of virulence and acrimony, and confutes 
It by a lofty and splendid panegynck On himself. 
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He nsseits, that lie finds many tilings right at 
home, and tliat he loves his country almost to 
enthusiasm 

I had not the least doubt that he found in his 
country many things to please him , nor did I sup- 
pose that he desired the same inveision of every 
pai t of life, as of the use of tea. The proposal of 
drinking tea sour shoued indeed such a disposi- 
tion to practical paradoxes, that there was reason 
to fear lest some succeeding letter should lecom- 
mend the dress of the Piets, or the cookery of the 
Eskimaux. However, I met with no other inno- 
vations, and therefore was n filing to hope that he 
found something right at home 

But his love of his country seemed not to use 
quite to enthusiasm, when, amidst his lage against 
tea, he made a smooth apology for the East India 
Company, as men who might not think themselves 
obliged to be political arithmeticians. I hold, 
though no enthusiastick patriot, that every man 
who lives and trades under the protection of a 
community is obliged to consider whether he 
hurts or benefits those who protect him , and that 
tbe most whicb can be indulged to pnvate mterest 
IS a neutral traffick, if any such can be, by which 
our country is not injured, though it may not be 
benefited 

But he now renews his declamation against 
tea, notwithstanding the gieatness oi power of 
those that have interest oi inclination to support 
it I know not of what powei or greatness he 
may dream. The importers only have an interest 
in defending it. I am sure they are not great, 
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nntl I Jiopc they are not powerful. Tliose \Ahose 
inclination leads them to continue this practice- 
are too numerous but I believe their power is such 
as the journalist may defy without enthusiasm. 
The lo\e of our countrj*, when it nses to enthu- 
siasm, is an ambiguous and uncertain -vurtue * when 
a man is enthusiastick, he ceases to be reasonable, 
and uhen he once departs from reason, iNhat vill 
he do but drink sour tea? As the journalist, 
though enthusiastically zealous for his country, 
has, mth regard to smaller things, the placid hap- 
piness of philosophical indilFereuce, I can gi\e him 
no disturbance by adMsing him to restrain even 
the love of Ins country rvrthm due limits, lest it 
should sometimes swell too high, fill the whole 
capacit} of Ills soul, and Icaie less room for the 
loie of truth. 

Nothing now remains but that I review my po- 
sitions concerning the Foundling Hospital. MTiafc 
1 declared last month, I declare now once more, 
that I found none of the children that appeared 
to ha^e heard of the catechism. It is inquired 
how I wandered, and how I examined^ There is 
doubtless subtilty in the question, I know not 
Well how to ansner it Happily I did not wander 
alone, I attended some ladies with another gen- 
tleman, who all heard and assisted the inquiry with 
equal grief and indignation. I did not conceal my 
observations Notice was gnen of this shameful 
defect soon after, at my request, to one of the 
highest names of the society. This I am now told 
is incredible; but smce it is true, and the past is 
out of human power, the most important corpora- 
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tion cannot make it false. But why is it incre- 
dible? Because m the rules of the hospital the 
children are ordered to learn the rudiments of re- 
ligion. Oiders are easily made, but they do not 
execute themselves. They say their catechism, at 
stated times, under an able master. But this able 
master was, I think, not elected before last Fe- 
bruary, and my visit happened, if 1 mistake not, 
in November. The children were shy when m- 
terrogated by a stranger. This may be true, but 
the same shyness I do not remember to have hm- 
dered them from answenng other questions, and 
I wonder why childien so much accustomed to 
new spectators should be emmently shy. 

My opponent, in the first paragraph, calls the 
inference that I made from this neghgence a hasty 
conclusion: to the decency of this expression I 
had nothmg to object • but as he grew hot m his 
career, his enthusiasm began to sparkle; and m 
the vehemence of his postscript, he charges my as- 
sertions, and my reasons for advancing them, with 
folly and mahce. His argumentation being some- 
what enthusiastical, I cannot fully comprehend, 
but it seems to stand thus* ray insinuations are 
foolish or malicious, since I know not one of the 
governours of the hospital , for he that knows not 
the governours of the hospital must be very foohsh 
or mahcious 

He has, however, so much kindness for me, that 
he advises me to consult my safety when I talk of 
corporations I know not what the most important 
corporation can do, becoming manhood, by which 
my safety is endangered My reputation is safe, 
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for I can p^o^c the fact; my quiet is safe, for I 
meant ncll, and foi any other safety, I am not 
used to be \cr5' solicitous 

I am alnays sorr}’’ nheu I see any being labour- 
ing m ^’aln , and in return for the journalist’s at- 
tention to my safetj’’, I mil confess some compas- 
sion foi Ins tumultuous resentment, since all his 
mi ectn es fume into the air, nith so little effect 
upon me, that I still esteem him as one that has 
the merit of meaning nell, and still believe him 
to be a man whose failuigs may be justly paidoned 
foi his vutucs 



INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


AProIKTED TO JIA1,AC1E TUE 

CONTRIBUTIONS BEGUN AT LONDON, DEC 10, 1758 , 
FOR CLOTHING FRENCH PRISONERS OF AVAR 


The Committee entrusted with the money con- 
tnbuted to the lelief of the subjects of Fiance, 
now prisoners in the Biitish dominions, heie lay 
before the publick an exact account of all the sums 
received and expended, that the donors may judge 
liow properly their benefactions have been applied. 

Charity Avould lose its name, weie it influenced 
by so mean a motive as human piaise* it is there- 
fore not intended to celebrate by any particular 
memoiial the liberality of single persons, oi di- 
stinct societies, it is suflScient that tlieii works 
praise them 

Yet he who is far from seeking honour may 
A cry justly obviate censuie. If a good cxanijile 
has been set, it may lose its influence by inisrcpie- 
sentation, and to fiee cliaiity fiom’ reproach is 
itself a chantable action 

Against the relief of the Frencli only one aigu- 
ment has been brought, but that one is so popular 
and specious, that if it aacic to leinain unexainined. 
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it nould by many be thought incfragablo. It has 
been urged, that chanty, like other mtues, may 
be impiopcrly and unseasonably everted , that while 
we are relieving Fienclmien, there lemain many 
Engbshmen unrclieicd, that while we lavish pity 
on oui enemies, ne forget the misery of our fnends 

Grant this argument all it can piove, and what 
is the conclusion ? — Tliat to relieve the French is a 
good action, but that a better may be conceived, 
lliis IS all the lesult, and this all is very little. 
To do the best can seldom be the lot of man , it is 
sufficient if, when opportunities are piescnted, he 
is ready to do good. IIow little inrtue could be 
practised, if beneficence neie to w^ait always for 
the most proper objects, and the noblest occasions ; 
occasions that may never happen, and objects that 
may never be found. 

It IS far fioni certain, that a single Englishman 
ivill suffer by the chanty to the French. New 
scenes of misery make new impressions , and much 
of the chanty which pioduccd these donations, may 
be supposed to have been generated by a species of 
calamity never known among us before Some 
imagine that the laws have piovided all necessary 
relief in common cases, and remit the poor to the 
care of the publick , some have been deceived by 
fictitious raiseiy, and are afiaid of encouragmg im- 
postme, many have observed want to be the effect 
of vice, and consider casual alrasgivers as patrons of 
idleness. But all these difficulties vanish in the pre- 
sent case we know that for the pnsoners of wai 
there is no legal provision , we see their distress, 
and aic certain of its cause; we know that they 
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are poor and naked, and poor and naked \Mtkout 
a crime 

But It IS not necessaiy to make any concessions. 
The opponents of this chanty must allow it to be 
good, and will not easdy prove it not to be the best 
That chanty is best, of which the consequences are 
most extensive : the relief of enemies has a tendency 
to unite mankind in fraternal affection; to soften 
the acrimony of adverse nations, and dispose them 
to peace and amity : m the mean time, it alleviates 
captivityj and takes away somethmg from the mise- 
ries of war. The rage of war, however mitigated, 
will always fill the world with calamity and hon our : 
let it not theu'be unnecessarily extended, let ani- 
mosity and hostdity cease together; and no man 
be longer deemed an enemy, than while his sword 
is drawn agamst us. 

The effects of these contiibutions may, perhaps, 
reach still further. Truth is best supported by 
virtue ; we may hope from those who feel or who 
see our charity, that they shall no longei detest as 
heresy that religion, which makes its professors the 
followers of him, who has commanded us to “ do 
good to them that hate us.’* 
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BRAVERY 

or TUE 

ENGLISH COMMON SOLDIERS. 


Br those who have compared the mihtary genius 
of the Enghsh with that of the French nation, it 
is remarked, that the 'French officers xciU always 
had, if the soldiers will follow ; and that ihe En- 
glish soldiers Will always follow, f their officers 
will lead. 

In all pointed sentencesi some degree of accuracy 
must be sacrificed to conciseness , and, m this com- 
parison, our officers seem to lose what our soldiers 
gam. I know not any reason for supposmg that 
the Enghsh officers are less wilhng than the French 
to lead j but it is, I think, universally allowed, that 
the English soldiers ore more willing to follow. 
Our nation may boast, beyond any other people m 
the world, of a kiud of epidemick bravery, difiused 
equally tlirough all its ranks. We can show a 
peasantry of heroes, and fill our armies with clowns, 
whose courage may vie with that of their general. 

There may be some pleasure in tracing the causes 
of this plebeian magnanimity. The qualities wlucli 
commonly make an army formidable are long* habits 
of regulanty, great exactness of disciphne, and great 
confidence in the commander. Regulanty may, in 

B B 2 
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time, pioduce a kmd of mecLamcal obedience to 
signals and commands, like that which the peiverse 
Cartesians impute to animals , discipline may im- 
piess such an awe upon the mind, that any danger 
shall be less dreaded than the dangei of punish- 
ment , and confidence in the wisdom or fortune of 
thegeneial, may induce the soldiers to' follow him 
blindly to the most dangei ous enteipiise. 

What may be done by discipline and legulanty, 
may be seen m the troops of the Russian empiess 
and Pnissian nionaich. We find that they mly be 
broken without confusion, and lepulsed without 
flight 

But the English tioops have none of these requi- 
sites in any emment degree Regulanty is by no 
means part of their character, they aie rarely exer- 
cised, and theiefore show very little dexterity in 
then evolutions as bodies of men, or in the manual 
use of their weapons as mdmduals , they neithei 
are thought by others, nor by themselves, more 
active 01 exact than their enemies, and therefore 
derive none of their courage from such imaginary 
supenority 

The manner in which they are dispeised in quar- 
ters over the country during tunes of peace, natu- 
rally produces laxity of disciphne they are veiy 
little in sight of their officers , and when they aie 
not engaged in the shght duty of the guard, are 
suffered to live every man his own way 

The equality of English pnvdeges, the impar- 
tiahty of oui laws, the freedom of our tenures, and 
the prosperity of our trade, dispose us very little 
to reverence of supenouis It is not to any gieat 
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esteem of the officers tliat the English solchei is in- 
debted for his spirit in the hour of battle , for per- 
haps it does not often happen that he thinks much 
better of his leader than of himself. The Fiench 
count, who has lately published the Art of Wai, 
remarks how much soldiers are animated, when 
they see all their dangeis shared by those who were 
born to be their masteis, and whom they consider 
as beings of a different innk. Tlie Englishman 
despises such motives of courage . he was born 
without a' master, and looks not on any man, how- 
ever digmfied by lace or titles, as deriving ft ora 
nature any claims to his respect, or inhentmg any 
qualities supenoui to his own 

Tliere aie some, perhaps, who would imagine 
that every Enghshman fights better than the sub- 
jects of absolute governments, because he has more 
to defend. But what has the English more than 
the French soldier ? Property they are both com- 
monly without. Liberty is, to the lowest rank of 
every nation, httle moie than the choice of woik- 
ing or starving; and this choice is, I suppose, equally 
allowed in every country. The Enghsh soldiei 
seldom has Ins head very full of the constitution^ 
nor has there been, for moie than a century, any 
war that put the property or liberty of a single 
Enghshman in danger. 

Whence then is the coinage of the English vulgar ? 
It proceeds, in my opinion, from that dissolution 
of dependence which obliges every man to legard 
his own character. While every man is fed by his 
own hands, he has no need of any seivile arts ; he 
may always have wages for bis labour ; and is no 
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less necessary to his employer, than his employer is 
to him. While he looks for no protection from 
otheis, he is naturally roused to be his own pro- 
tector ; and having nothing to abate his esteem of 
himself, he consequently aspires to the esteem of 
others. Thus every man that crowds our streets 
is d man of honour, disdainful of obhgation, im- 
patient of reproach, and desirous of extending his 
reputation among those of his own rank 5 and as 
courage is in most frequent use, the fame of cou- 
rage is most eagerly pursued. From this neglect 
of subordination I do not deny that some in- 
conveniencies may from time to time proceed : the 
power of the law does not always sufficiently supply 
the want of reverence, or maintain the proper di- 
stinction between different ranks: but good and evil 
null groTv up in this world together ; and they who 
complain, in peace, of the insolence of the popu- 
lace, must remembei, that their insolence in peace 
is bravery in war. 



CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE 

PLANS OPPERED POR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OP BLACKPRIARS BRIDGE 

IN THREE EETTERS, TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
GAZETTEER. 


LETTER I. 

Sir, Dec 1, 1759 

The Plans wMcli have been offered by different 
architects, of different reputation and abilities, for 
the Construction of the Bridge intended to be 
biult at Blackfnars, are, by the rejection of the " 
greater part, novr reduced to a small number ; in 
vrbicb small number three are supposed to be much 
superiour to the rest ; so that only three architects 
are now properly competitors for the honour of 
this great employment j hy two whom are pro- 
posed semicircular, and by the other elliptical 
■arches. 

The question is, therefore, whether an elliptical 
or semicircular arch is to be preferred ^ 

The first excellence of a hndge built for com- 
merce over a large river is strength ; for a bridge 
which cannot stand, however heautiftil, wiU boast 
its beauty but a httle while 5 the stronger arch is 
therefore to be preferred, and much more to he 
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prefen ed, if with greater strength it has greater 
beauty. 

Those who are acquainted with the mathematical 
principles of architecture are not many j and yet 
fewer are they who will, upon any single occasion, 
endure any labonous stretch of thought, or harass 
their minds with unaccustomed investigations. We 
shall therefore attempt to show the ’weahiess qf the 
elliptical arclii by arguments which appeal simply 
to common reason, and which will yet stand the 
test of geometrical examination. 

All arches have ascertain degree of weakness. 
No hollow building can be equally strong with a 
solid mass, of which every upper part presses per- 
pendicularly upon the lower. Any weight laid 
upon the top of an arch has a tendency to force 
that top into the vacuity below , and the arch thus 
loaded on the top stands only because the stones 
that form it, being wider in the upper than in the 
lower parts, that part that fills a wider space cannot 
fall through a space less wide; but the force which 
laid upon a flat would press directly downwards, is 
dispersed each ivay in a lateral direction, as the 
parts of a beam are pushed out to the right and left 
by a wedge driven between them. In proportion 
as the stones are wider at the top than at the bot- 
tom, they can less easily be forced doumiiards, and 
as their lateral surfaces tend more from the centre 
to each side, to so much more is the pressure di- 
rected laterally towards the piers, and so much less 
perpendiculaily towards the vacuitj 

Upon this plain principle the semicircular arch 
may be demonstrated to excel in strength the ellip- 
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tical arch, which approaching neaier to a straight 
line, must be constructed with stones whose dimmu- 
tion downwards is very httle, and of which the pres- 
sure is almost perpendicular. 

' It has yet been sometimes asserted by hardy ig- 
norance, that the elhptical arch is stronger than the 
semicircular ; or in other terms, that any mass is 
more strongly supported the less it rests upon the 
supporters. If the elhptical arch be equally strong 
with the semicircular, that is, if an arch, by ap- 
proaching to a straight lme;loses none of its stabihty, 
it Will follow, that all arcuation is useless, and that 
the bndge may at last, without any mconvenience, 
consist of stone laid in straight lines from pillar to 
pillar But if a straight hne wdl bear no weight, 
which IS evident at the first liew, it is plain hkewise 
that an elhpsis wdl bear veiy little , and that as the 
arch is more curved, its strength is increased. 

Having thus evinced the supenour strength of the 
semicircidar arch, we have sufficiently proved that 
it ought to be preferred ; but to leave no objection 
imprevented, we think it proper likewise to observe, 
that the elliptical arch must always appear to want 
elevation and dignity ; and that if beauty be to be 
deterramed by suffrages, the elhptical arch will 
have little to boast, since the only bndge of that 
kmd has now stood two hundred years without 
imitation 


If ' in opposition to these arguments, and in de- 
fiance at once of right reason and general authonty, 
the elhptical arch should at last be chosen, uhat 
wdl the world believe, than that some other motive 
than reason mfluenced the determmation ^ And 
“50016 degree of partiality cannot but be suspected 
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by him, who has been told tliat one of the judges 
appomted to decide this question, is Mr. M — ^11 — r, 
who having, by ignorance or thoughtlessness, al- 
ready preferred the elliptical arch, wiD probably 
think himself obliged to mamtain his o\vn judg- 
ment, though his opinion niU avail but httle with 
the publick, when it is known that Mr S — ps — ^n 
declares it to be false. 

He that in the list of the committee chosen for 
the superintendency of the bridge reads many of 
the most illustrious names of this great city, will 
hope that the greater number will have more re- 
verence for the opinion of postenty, than to dis- 
grace themselves, and the metropolis of the king- 
dom, in compliance with any man, who, instead of 
voting, aspires to dictate, perhaps without any claim 
to such supenonty, either by greatness of birth^ 
digmty of employment, extent of knowledge, or 
largeness of fortune. 

LETTER 11. 

Sir, Dec 8, 1759 

In questions of general concern, there is no law of 
government, or rule of decency, that forbids open 
examination and pubhck discussion. I shiill there- 
fore not betray, by a mean apology, that nght 
which no man has power, and, I suppose, no wise 
man has desire to refuse me , but shall consider the 
Letter pubhshed by you last Friday, in defence of 
Mr. M — ’s design for a new bridge 

Mr. M proposes elliptical arches. It has 

been objected that elliptical arches are weak, and 
therefore improper for a budge of commerce, in a 
country where gieatei weights are oi cbnarily earned 
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by innd I linn perhaps m :my otiicr part of the 
«orI(l. Hint tlicrc is an elliptical bntlge at Flo- 
rence i*; allonetl, hut the objectors mnmtainj that 
Its staiiility is so much doubtcil, that carts arc not 
pennitted to pas'; o\cr it. 

To this no anwer is made, but that it wnsbiult 
for coaches 5 and if it had been built for carts, it 
nould lunc been made stronger: thus all the con- 
trol ertisfs agree, that the bridge is too iveak for 
carts; and it is of little importance, whether carts 
arc* prohibited because the bridge is weak, or whe- 
ther the airliitect, Imowing that carts were pro- 
hibited, voluntanly tonstnicted a weak budge. Tlie 
instability of the elliptical arch has been sufficiently 
proved by argument, and Amraanuti’s attempt has 
proi cd it 1)1 example. 

Tliciron mil, nhether gilt or varnished, appears 
to me unworthy of debate. I suppose every judi- 
cious cic inJl discern it to he minute and trifling, 
equally unfit to make a part of a great design, 
iihatcvcr be its colour. I shall only observe how 
little the wntcr understands his own positions, 
n hen he reenmmends it to be cast in whole pieces 
from pier to pier. That iron forged is stronger 
than iron cast, every smith can inform him j and if 
it be cast in laige pieces, the fracture of a smgle 
bar must be repaired by o new piece. 

The abrupt rise, which is feared from firm cir- 
cular arches, may be Cvisily prevented, by a little 
extension of the abutment at each end, uhich ^\ilI 
take away the objection, and add almost nothing 
to the expense. 

Tlie whole of the aigument m favour of Mr. 
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M IS only that tlicre is an elliptical budge at 

Floience, and an iron balustrade at Rome, the 
budge IS owned to be weak, and the non balustrade 
'we consider as mean; and aic loth that our own 
countiy should unite two follies m a pnbhck woik. 

The architrave of Poiault, which has been pom- 
pously produced, beais nothing but its entablature; 
•and IS so far fiom omng its support to the artful 
section of the stone, that it is held together by 

cramps of iron , to which I am afiaid Mi M 

must have recourse, if he peisists m his ellipsis, or, 
to use the woids of his vindicator, forms his arch 
of four segments of circles drawn from four dif- 
feient centres. 

That Mr. M obtained the prize of the ar- 

chitecture at Rome, a few months ago, is willingly 
confessed ; nor do his opponents doubt that he 
-obtained it by deseiwmg it. May he continue to 
obtain whatever he dcserv^es , but let it not be pre- 
sumed that a pnze gianted at Rome, imphes an 
irresistible degree of skill. Tlie competition is 
only between boys, and the prize given to c\cite 
laudable mdustry, not to rcwaid consummate ex- 
cellence. Nor will the suffiage of the Romans 
much advance any name among those who know, 
what no man of science will deny, that architec- 
ture has for some time degenerated at Rome to the 
lowest state, and that the Pantheon is now de- 
formed by petty decorations. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER III. 

SiRj Dec 15 , 1759 

It IS the common fate of erroneous positions, 
that they aie betrayed by defence, and obscured by 
explanation, that then authors deviate from the 
main question into mcidental disqmsitions, and 
raise a mist where they should let in light. 

Of all these concomitants of errours, the Letter 
of Dec 10, in favour of elliptical arches, has af- 
forded examples. A great pait of it is spent upon 
digressions The wnter allows, that “ the first 
excellence of a bndge is undoubtedly strength 
but this concession affords him an opportunity of 
telling us, that strength, or piovision against decay, 
has its limits , and of mentioning the monument 
and cupola, witliout any advance towards evidence 
or argument 

The “ first excellence of a bndge” is now al- 
lowed to be “ strength and it has been asserted, 
that a serai-eUipsis has less strength than a semi- 
circle. To this he first answers, that “ granting 
this position for a moment,” the seim-eUipsis may 
yet have strength sufficient for the purposes of com- 
merce. This grant, which was made but for a mo- 
ment, needed not to have been made at all ; for, 
before he concludes his letter, he undertakes to 
prove, that the “ elhptical arch must m all respects 
be superiour m strength to the semicircle ” Eor this 
dating assertion he made way by the intermediate 
paragraphs , in which he observes, that “ the con- 
vexity of a semi-ellipsis may be increased at ivill to 
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any degree that strength may require 5” which is, 
that an elliptical arch may be made less elliptical, 
to be made less weak ; or that an arch, which by 
its elliptical form is supenour in stiength to the 
semiciicle, may become almost as strong as a semi- 
circle, by being made almost semicircular 

That the longer diameter of an ellipsis may be 
shortened, till it shall differ little fiom a circle, is 
indisputably time ; but why should the nritcr foiget 
the semicircle differs as little fiom such an elhpsis^ 
It seems that the difference, whether small or great, 
is to the advantage of the semicircle j for he does 
not promise that the elliptical arch, mth all the 
convexity that Ins imagmation can confer, will 
stand without “ cramps of iron,*^ aud “ melted 
lead,’’ and large stones,” and “ a very thick 
arch;” assistances which the Semicircle does not 
require, and wluch can be yet less required by a 
semi-eUipsis, w'hich is “ in all 1 aspects supenour m 
strength.” 

Of a man who loves opposition so well as to be 
thus at vanance with himself, little doubt can be 
made of his~ contrariety to otheis; nor do I think 
myself entitled to complain of disregard from one, 
with whom the performances of antiquity have so 
" httle weight .” yet m defiance of all this con- 
temptuous superiority, I must again venture to 
declaie, that “aStiaightlme ivillbearno weight;” 
bemg comunced, that not e\en the science of 
Vasari can make that fonn strong which the laws 
of nature have condemned to weakness By the 
position, that “ a straight fine will bear nothmg,” is 
meant, that " it receives no strength from straight- 
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ness for that many bodies, laid in straight Imes, 
will support weight by the cohesion of their parts, 
every one has found, who has seen dishes on a 
shelf, or a thief upon the gallows. It is not denied, 
that stones may be so crushed together by enor- 
mous pressure on each side, that a heavy mass 
may safely be laid upon them j but the strength 
must be deiived merely from the lateral resistance ; 
and the hne so loaded will be itself part of the load. 

The semi-elliptical arch has one recommendation 
yet unexamined ; we are told that it is difficult of 
execution. Why difficulty should be chosen foi its 
own sake, I am not able to discover j but it must 
not be forgotten, that as the convexity is increased, 
the difficulty is lessened ; and I know not weU whe- 
ther this writer, who appears equally ambitious of 
difficulty and studious of strength, will wish to 
increase the convexity for the gain of strength, or 
to lessen it for the love of difficulty. 

The friend of hlr. M , however he may be 

mistaken in some of his opinions, does not want the 
appearance of reason, when he prefers facts to theo- 
ries ; and that I may not dismiss the question with- 
out some appeal to facts, I will borrow an example, 
suggested by a great artist, and recommended to 
those who may still doubt which of the two arches 
IS the stronger, to press an egg first on the ends; 
and then upon the sides. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
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THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN 

■\riTn AN ACCOUNT OF THE HONOUR DUE TO AN 
ENGLISH FARMER* 


Agriculture, m tbe primeval ages, was the 
common parent of traffick , for the opulence of 
mankind then consisted in cattle, and the pioduct 
of tillage , which are now veiy essential for the 
promotion of trade m general, but more particu- 
larly so to such nations as aie most abundant in 
cattle, com, and fruits The labour of the Farmer 
gives employment to the manufacturer, and yields 
a support for the other parts of a community : it is 
now the spring which sets the whole grand machine 
of commerce in motion ; and the sail could not be 
spread without the assistance of the plough But, 
though the Faimeis aie of such utility m a state, 
we find them in general too much disregarded 
among the politer land of people in the piesent 
age ; while we cannot help observing the honour 
that antiqiuty has always paid to the profession of 
the husbandman : which naturally leads us into 
some reflections upon that occasion. 

Though mines of gold and sdver should be ex- 
hausted, and the species made of them lost j though 

• From the Visiter, for February, 1756, p 59 
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diamonds and peails should remain concealed in 
the bol^els of the earth, and the womb of the sea, 
thougli commerce ivith strangers be prohibited ; 
though all arts, i\hich have no othei object than 
splendour and embellishment, should be abolished j 
yet the fertility of the earth alone would affoid an 
abundant supply for the occasions of an industnous 
people, by furnishing subsistence fof them, and 
such armies as should be mustered in their defence. 
We, therefore, ought not to be surprised, that 
Agriculture ivas in so much honour among the 
ancients, for it ought rather to seem wonderful 
that it should eier cease to be so, and that the 
most necessary and most indispensable of all pro- 
fessions should have fallen into any contempt 
Agnculture was in no part of the world in higher 
consideration than Egypt, where it was the par- 
ticular object of government and policy, nor was 
any country ever better peopled, ncher, or more 
powerful The Satrap®, among the Assyrians and 
Persians, were rewarded, if the lands in their 
governments weic well cultivated , but were 
punished, if that part of their duty v/as neglected. 
Africa abounded in com , but the most famous 
countries were Tlirace, Sardinia, and Sicily 

Cato, the censor, has justly called Sicily the maga- 
zine and nursing mother of the Roman people, who 
nere supplied from thence with almost all their com, 
both for the use of the city, and the subsistence of 
her armies : though we also find in Livy, that the 
Romans received no inconsiderable quantities of 
com from Sardinia But, when Rome had made 
herself mistress of Carthage and Alexandria, Africa 
VOL. II. c c 
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aud Egypt became liei store-houses : for those cities 
sent such numerous fleets eveiy yeai, freighted intli 
com to Rome, that Alexandria alone annually sup- 
plied t^^ enty millions of bushels : and, when the 
harvest happened to fad in one of these pronnces, 
the other came in to its aid, and supported the 
metropolis of the woild, i\hich, mthout this supply, 
would have been m danger of perishing by famine. 
Rome actually saw herself reduced to tins condition 
under Augustus, for there lemamed only three 
days pionsion of com in the city . and that prince 
was so full of tenderness for the people, that he 
had lesolved to poison liimself, if the expected 
fleets did not arrive before the expiration of that 
time, but they came; and the presentation of the 
Romans was attributed to the good fortune of their 
emperour : but wise precautions were tahen to avoid 
the like danger for the future. 

When the seat of empire was transplanted to 
Constantinople, that city as supplied in the same 
manner and when the emperour Septimius Sevenis 
died, there was com in the public magazines for 
seven years, expendmg dady 75,000 bushels in 
biead, for 600,000 men 

The ancients were no less industnous m the cul- 
tivation of the vine than in that of com, though 
they applied themselves to it later: for Noah 
planted it by order, and discovered the use that 
might be made of the fruit, by pressing out aud 
presemng the juice. The vine was earned by the 
ofifepnng of Noah into the seveiul countnes of the 
world but Asia was the first to expenence the 
siVeets of this gift ; from whence it was imparted to 
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Europe and AiHca. Greece and Italy, wliich were 
distmguislied in so many other respects, were par- 
ticularly so by the excellency of their wines. Greece 
was most celebrated for thewines of Cyprus:, Lesbos, 
and Chio ; the former of which is in great esteem 
at present : though the cultivation of the vine has 
been generally suppressed in the Turkish dominions 
As the Romans were indebted to the Grecians for 
the arts and sciences, so were they likewise for the 
improvement of their wines ; the best of which were 
produced in the country of Capua, and were -called 
the jMassick, Calenian, Formian, Gecuban, and 
Falemian, so much celebrated by Horace. Domi- 
tian passed an edict for destroying all the vines, 
and that no more shoidd be planted throughout 
the greatest part of the west; which continued 
almost two himdred years afterwards, when the 
emperour Probus employed his soldiers in planting 
vines in Europe, in the same manner as Hannibal 
had formerly employed his troops in planting olive- 
trees in Africa. Some of the ancients have en- 
deavoured to prove, that the cultivation of vines is 
more beneficial than any other land of husbandry: 
but, if this was thought so in the time of Colu- 
mella, it is very different at present, nor were all 
the ancients of Iiis opinion, for several gave the 
preference to pasture lands. 

Thebreedmg of cattle has always been considered 
as an important part of Agriculture The riches of 
Abraham, Laban, and Job, consisted in their fiocks 
and herds ITe also find frnm Latmus in 
and Ulysses in Homer, that the wealth of those 
princes consisted in cattle. It was ^likewise _the 

c c 2 
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same among the Romans, till the inti eduction of 
money, which put a value upon commodities, and 
established a new kind of barter. Vaiio has not 
disdained to give an extensive account of all the 
beasts that are of any use to the country, eithei foi 
tillage, breed, carriage, or other conveniences of 
man. And Cato, the censoi, was of opmion, that 
the feeding of cattle was the most certain and 
speedy method of ennchmg a countiy 

Luxuiy, avaiice, mjustice, violence, and am- 
bition, take up their oidinary residence m popu- 
lous cities , while the hard and laborious life of the 
husbandman will not admit of these vices. The 
honest farmer lives in a wuse and happy state, 
which inclmes him to justice, temperance, sobnety, 
smcerity, and eveiy nrtue that can dignify human 
nature Tlus gave loom for the poets to feign, 
that Astrsea, the goddess of Justice, had her last re- 
sidence among husbandmen, before she quitted the 
earth Hesiod and Virgd havebrought theassistance 
of the muses in praise of agriculture Kmgs, gene- 
rals, and plulosopheis have not thought it unworthy 
their birth, rank, and gemus, to leave precepts 
to postenty upon the utdity of the husbandman’s 
profession. Hieio, Attains, and Aichelaus, kmgs 
of Syracuse, Peigamus, and Cappadocia, have com- 
posed books foi supporting and augmenting the 
fertdity of them diffeient countnes Tlie Cartha- 
ginian general, Mago, wrote twenty-eight volumes 
upon this subject , and Cato, the censor, followed 
his example Noi have Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle, omitted this article, which makes an 
essential part of their politicks. And Cicero, 
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speaking of the wntings of Xenophon, says, “ How 
fully and excellently does he, in that book called 
his Qilcononiicks, set out the advantages of hus- 
bandly, and a country life ?” 

AVlien Britain nas subject to the Romans, she 
annually supplied them with great quantities of 
com, and the Isle of Anglesea was then looked 
upon as the granaiy for the western provinces but 
the Biitous, both under the Romans and Saxons, 
were employed like slaves at the plough. On the 
intennixtuie of the Hanes and Normans, posses- 
sions were better icgulated, and the state of vas- 
salage giadually declined, till it w'as entirely wore 
off under the reigns of Henry VII and Edward VI 
for they hurt the old nobility by favouring the 
commons, w’ho grew rich by trade, and purchased 
estates. 

The w'lncs of France, Portugal, and Spam, aie 
now the best , while Italy can only boast of the 
wine made in Tuscany. The breeding of cattle is 
now clucfly confined to Henmaik and Ireland 
Tlie com of Sicily is stdl m gieat esteem, as well 
as what is produced m the northern countnes * but 
England is the happiest spot in the Universe for 
all the pnncipal kinds of agnculture, and especially 
Its great produce of com. 

The improvement of oui landed estates is the 
ennchinent of the kingdom : for, without this, how 
could we cairy on our manufactures, or prosecute 
our commerce ? "We should look upon the English 
farmer as the most useful member of society His 
arable grounds not only supply his fellow-subjects 
with all kmds of the best gram, but his industry 
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enables him to export great quantities to othei 
kingdoms, ivlncli might otlienvise starve, paiticu- 
laily Spam and Portugal* for, m one yeai, thcie 
have been exported 51,50.0 quartern of bailey, 
219,781 of malt, 1,920 of oatmeal, 1,329 of rj-’c, 
and 153,34'3 of wheat, the bounty on ^^hIch 
amounted to 72,433 pounds. llHiat a fund of tiea- 
suie arises from his pasture lands, ivhich bleed 
such innumerable flocks of sheep, and afford such 
fine herds of cattle, to feed Britons, and clothe 
mankind ' He rcais flax and hemp for the making 
of linen j while his plantations of apples and hops 
supply him mth generous kinds of liquors. 

The land-tax, nhen at foui shillings in the 
pound, produces 2,000,000 pounds a year. This 
anses from the labour of the husbandman . it is a 
great sum . but how greatly is it increased by the 
means it furnishes foi tiade ' Without the industry 
of the farmer, the manufacturei could have no 
goods to supply the merchant, nor the merchant 
find any employment for the mariners trade 
would be stagnated , riches would be of no advan- 
tage to the great , and labour of no senuce to the 
poor. 

The Romans, as historians all allow, 

Sought, m extreme distress, the rural plough, 
lo tnumphet for the village swam 
Retired to be a nobleman • again 


• Cmcinnatus 



FURTHER THOUGHTS 

ON 

AGRICULTURES 


At my last visit, I took tlie liberty of mention- 
mg a subject, which, I think, is not considered 
with attention proportionate to its importance. 
Nothmg can more fully prove the ingratitude of 
mankind, a cnme often charged upon them, and 
often demed, than the httle regard which the dis- 
posers of honorary rewards have paid to Agricul- 
ture ; which IS treated as a subject so remote from, 
common Lfe, by all those who do not immediately 
hold the plough, or give fodder to the ox, that I 
think there is room to question, whether a great 
part of mankind has yet been informed that life is 
sustamed by the frmts of the earth. I was once 
indeed provoked to ask a lady of great emmence 
for gemus. Whether she knew of what bread is 
made? 

I have abeady observed, how diffeiently Agn- 
cultui;e was considered by the heroes and wise men 
of the Roman commonwealth, and shall now only 
add, that even after the emperours had made great 
alteration m the system of life, and taught men to 


* From the Visiter, ibr March, 1756, p 111 
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poition out then esteem to other qualities than 
usefulness, Agnculture still maintained its reputa- 
tion, and was taught by the polite and elegant Cel- 
sus among the other arts 

Tlie usefulness of Agnculture I have ah’eady 
shown , I shall now, therefore, prove its necessity : 
and having before declared, tliat it produces the 
chief nches of a nation, I shall proceed to show, 
that it gives its only nches, the only riches which 
we can call oui onm, and of which we need not fear 
either deprivation or dimmution. 

Of nations, as of individuals, the fiist blessmg is 
independence. Neithei the man noi the people 
can be happy to whom any human power can deny 
the necessaries oi convenicncies of life There is 
no way of living ivithout the need of foreign assist- 
ance, but by the pioduct of oui omi land, nn- 
pioved by our oivn labom. Every other source of 
plenty is peiishable oi casual. 

Trade and manufactures must be confessed often 
to ennch countries , and we ourselves are indebted 
to them for those ships by which we now command 
the sea, fiom the equator to the poles, and for those 
sums with which we have shown ourselves able to 
arm the nations of the north m defence of regions 
in the western hemisphere. But trade and manu- 
, factures, however profitable, must yield to the cul- 
tivation of lands m usefulness and dignity. > 
Commerce, however we may please ourselves 
with the conti-ary opimon, is one of the daughters 
of fortune, inconstant and deceitful as her mothei , 
she chooses her residence where she is least expected, 
and shifts her abode, when.hei contmuance is in 
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appearance most firmly settled. Who can read of 
the present disti esses of the Genoese, whose only 
choice now remaining is, fiom what monarch they 
shall solicit protection? Wlio can see the Han- 
seatick tornis m ruins, where perhaps the inhabit- 
ants do not always equal the number of the houses ; 
but he w'lll say to himself. These are the cities, 
whose trade enabled them once to give laws to the 
uorld, to whose merchants pnnces sent their jewels 
in pawi, from whose treasunes armies were paid, 
and navies supplied ' And who can then forbear 
to consider trade as a weak and uncertain basis of 
power, and wish to his own country greatness more 
solid, and felicity more durable ? 

It is apparent, that every trading nation flou- 
rishes, while it can be said to flounsh, by the cour- 
tesy of otheis AVe cannot compel any people to 
buy from us, or to sell to us A thousand acci- 
dents may prejudice them m favour of our nvals , 
the workmen of another nation may labour for less 
price, or some accidental improvement, or natural 
advantage, may procure a just preference to their 
commodities , as experience has shown, that there 
IS no work of the hands, which, at different times, 
IS not best performed m different places. 

Traffick, even while it continues m its state of 
prospenty, must owe its success to Agnculture ; 
the matenals of manufacture are the produce of the 
earth. The wool which we weave mto cloth, the 
Wood which IS formed into cabmets, the metals which 
are forged mto weapons, are supplied by nature 
With the help of art. Manufactures, indeed, and 
profitable manufactures, are sometimes raised from 
nnpoited materials, but then we are subjected a 
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second time to the caprice of oui neighbours. Tlie 
natives of Lombardy might easily lesolve to retain 
their silk at home, and employ workmen of, their 
own to weave it. And this will certainly be done 
when, they 'grow wise and mdustiious, when they 
have sagacity to discern their true interest, and 
vigour to pursue it. 

Mmes are genei'ally considered as the great 
sources of wealth, and superficial obsenms have 
thought the possession of gieat quantities of pie- 
cious metals the first national happiness. But 
Europe has long seen, with wonder and contempt, 
the poverty of Spam, who thought heiself ex- 
empted from the labour of tilling the giound, by 
the conquest of Peru, with its veins of sdver. Time,' 
however, has taught even this obstinate and 
haughty nation, that without Agnculture, they 
may indeed be the tiansmitteis of money, but can 
never be the possessors. They may dig it out of 
the earth, but must immediately send it away to 
pmchase cloth or bread, and it must at last lemam 
ivith some people vnse enough to sell much, and 
to buy little , to live upon their own lands, without 
a wish for those things which nature has denied 
them. 

Mmes are themselves of no use, ivithout some 
kind of Agriculture. We have, m our oum coun- 
try, mexhaustible stoies of iron, which he useless 
m the ore for want of wood. It was never the 
design of Providence to feed man without his oivn 
concurrence ; we have from nature only what we 
cannot provide for oui*selvcs, she gives us udd 
fruits which art ,must meliorate, and drossy metals 
which labour must icfine. 



ntOUOllTS t)V AGKlCUI.TUni G9J 

Pnrticulnr nietaK me ^al^^ublc, bccnu'^c tbcy me 
'•raree; nnd tlici, arc <carec, bccniisc ilie mines that 
jit'lil (hein are cmptieil ju tune But tlic surface 
of the cartli is more liberal than its ca\ems Hie 
Hehl, uhich is this autumn laid naked In the sickle, 
will he co\crod, m the succeeding summer, by a 
new hancsl, tlie grass, which the cattle arc de- 
vouring, dioots uj) again when they ha^'c passed 
o\cr It. 

Agnculture, therefore, mid Agriculture alone, 
cm support us without the help of others, in cer- 
tain plenty and genuine dignitj'. '\nintc\cr we 
luiy fnun without, the sellers may refuse; what- 
euTwe sell, manufactured by art, tlic purchasers 
mnj reject ; but, while our ground is covered with 
com rnd cattle, we can want nothing; and if ima- 
gination should grow sick of nati\c pleiitj, and call 
for delicacies or cmhclhshmcnts from other coun- 
tries, there is nothing -which com and cattle will 
not purchase 

Our country is, perhaps, beyond nil others, pro- 
ductn c of things iicccssniy to life. Tlie pmc-npple 
thn\cs better between thetropicLs, and better furs 
arc found in the northern regions But let us not 
cn\y' tlicsc unncccssar)’ privileges hfankind can- 
not subsist upon the indulgcncics of nature, but 
must he supported by her more common gifts. 
They must feed upon bread, and be clothed with 
wool; and the nation that can furnish these uni- 
versal commodities, may ha\c her ships welcomed 
at a thousand ports, or sit at home and recene the 
tribute of foreign countrtes, enjoy their arts, or 
ticasurc up their gold 
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’ It is well known to those who liave examined 
the state of other countries, that the vineyai ds of 
Fiance are more than equivalent to the mines of 
America , and that one great use of Indian gold, 
and Peruvian silver, is to procure the wines of 
Champaigne and Burgundy The advantage is, 
indeed, always rising on the side of France, who 
will certainly have vines, when Spam, by a thou- 
sand natural or accidental causes, may want sdver 
But surely the valleys of England have more certain 
stores of wealth. Wines are chosen by caprice , 
the pioducts of France have not ajways been 
equally esteemed ; but there nevei was any age, or 
people, that leckoned bread among superfluities, 
when once it was known. The pnce of wheat and 
barley suffers not any vanation, but what is caused 
by the uncertainty of seasons 

I am far fiom mtendmg to persuade my coun- 
trymen to qmt all other employments for that of 
manuring the giound. I mean only to prove, that 
we have, at home, all that we can want, and that 
therefore we need feel no great anxiety about the 
schemes of othei nations for improving their arts, 
or extending their traffick. But there is no ne- 
cessity to infei, that we should cease from com- 
merce, before the revolution of things shall transfer 
it to some other regions ' Such ncissitudes the 
world has often seen j and therefore such we ha\e 
reason to expect. We hear many clamours of de- 
clining trade, which are not, m my opinion, aluays 
tnie j and many imputations of that declme to go- 
vemours and mmisters, which may be sometimes 
just, and sometimes calumnious But it is foolish 
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to imagme, that any caie or policy can keep com- 
merce at a stand, which almost every nation has 
enjoyed and. lost, and which we must expect to 
lose as we have long enjoyed it. 

^ There is some danger, lest our neglect of Agri- 
culture should hasten its departure Our industry 
has for many ages been employed in destroymg the 
woods which our ancestors have planted. It is 
well known that commerce is carried on by ships, 
and that ships are built out of trees , and therefore, 
when I travel over naked plains, to which tradition 
has preser\'ed the name of forests, or see lulls arising 
on either hand, barren and useless, I cannot forbear 
to wonder, how that commerce, of which we pro- 
mise ourselves the peipetmty, shall be contmued 
by our descendants , nor can restram a sigh, when 
I think on the time, a time at no great distance, 
when our neighbours may deprive us of our naval 
influence, by refusmg us their timber 

By Agnculture only can commerce be perpe- 
tuated , and by Agncultme alone can we hve in 
plenty without intercourse with other nations. 
This, therefore, is the great art which every go- 
vernment pught to protect, every propnetor of 
lands to practise, and every inquirer mto nature to 
improve. 



THE 


/ 

VISION OF THEODORE, 

THE HERMIT OF TENERIFFE, 

FOUND IN HIS CELL 


Son of Perseverance, whoever thou ait, whose 
curiosity has led thee hithei, read and be wise 
He that now calls upon thee is Theodoie, the 
Hermit of Teneriffe, who in the fifty-seventh year 
of his retreat left tins instruction to mankind, lest 
his sohtary hours should be spent in vain 

I was once what thou art now, a groveller on the 
earth, and a gazer at the sky, I trafficked and 
heaped wealth togethei, I loved and was favoured, 
I wore the robe of honoui and heard the musick of 
adulation , I was ambitious, and lose to greatness, 
I was unhappy, and retired I sought for some 
time what I at length found here, a place where all 
real wants might be easily supplied, and where I 
might not be under the necessity of purchasing the 
assistance of men by the toleration of then follies 
Here I saw fruits and herbs and water, and here 
determmed to wait the hand of death, which I hope, 
when at last it comes, will fidl lightly upon me 
Forty-eight years had I now passed in forgetful- 
ness of all mortal cares, and without any inclination 
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to wandei farther than the necessity of procunug 
sustenance required, but as I stood one day behold- 
ing the rock that overhangs my cell, I found m my- 
self a desire to climb it, and when I was on its 
top, was in the same manner determmed to scale 
the next, till by degrees I conceived a wish to view 
the summit of the mountain, at the foot of which 
I had so long i esided. This motion of my thoughts 
I endeavoured to suppress, not because it appeared 
cnmmal, but because it was new , and all change, 
not evidently for the better, alarms a mind taught 
by expenence to distrust itself. I was often afraid 
that my heart was deceiving me, that my impatience 
of confinement rose from some eaithly passion, and 
that my ardour to survey the works of nature was 
only a hidden longmg to -mmgle once a^in m the 
scenes of life I therefore endeavoured to settle 
my thoughts into their former state, but found their 
distraction every day greater I was always re- 
proachmg myself with the want of happmess within 
my reach, and at last began to question whether it 
w'as not la 2 aness rather than caution that restramed 
me from climbing to the summit of Tenenffe ^ 
I rose therefore before the day, and began my 
journey up the steep of the mountain ; but I had 
not ad\ anced far, old as I was and burthened with 
provisions, when the day began to shine upon me j 
the declivities grew more precipitous, and the sand 
slided from beneath my feet ; at last, fainting with 
labour, I arrived at a small plain almost inclosed 
by rocks, and open only to the east I sat down 
to rest awhile, m full persuasion, that when I had 
recovered my stiength I should proceed on my 
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design j but when once I had tasted ease, I found 
many reasons agamst disturbing it The branches 
spread a shade over my head, and the gales of 
sprmg wafted ndouis to my bosom. 

As I sat thus, forming alternately excuses for 
delay, and resolutions to go forward, an irresistible 
heaviness suddenly surpnsed me , I laid my head 
upon the bank, and resigned myself to sleep . nhen 
methought I heard the sound as of the flight of 
eagles, and a bemg of more than human digmty 
stood before me. While I was deliberating how to 
address him, he took me by the hand with an air 
of kindness, and asked me solemnly, but without 
seventy, “ Theodore, whither art thou going ?” 

“ I am climbing,” ansivered I, “ to the top of the 
mountain^f to enjoy a more extensive 2>rospect of 
the works of nature ** “ Attend flist,”_said he, 

“ to the prospect which this place affords, and what 
thou dost not understand I will explain. I am 
one of the benevolent beings who watch ovei the 
children of the dust, to pieserve them fiom those 
evils nluch ivill not idtimately termmate in good, 
and which they do not, by their oivn faults, bring 
upon themselves. Look round therefore mthout 
feai : observe, contemplate, and be instnicted ” 
Encouraged by this assurance, I looked and be- 
held a mountain higher than Teneriffe, to the sum- 
mit of which the human eye could nevei reach , 
when I had tired myself with gazing upon its height, 

I turned my eyes towards its foot, which I could 
easily discover, but was amazed to find it without 
foundation, and placed inconceivably m emptiness 
and darkness. Thus I stood terrified and confused , 
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abo\ c were tracks inscnitable, and belo’w was total 
vacuity. But ruy protector, witb a voice of admo- 
iiition, cried out, Theodore, be not affrighted, but 
raise tfiy eyes again ; the IVIountain of Existence 
IS before thee, suncy it and be wise. 

I then looked witli more deliberate attention, 
and obsened the bottom of the mountain to be a 
gentle nsc, and overspread wtli dowers ; the mid- 
dle to be more steep, embarrassed with crags, and 
intcmipted by precipices, o^ er hich hung branches 
loaded, with fruits, and among which were scattered 
palaces and bowers. The tracts which my eye 
could reach nearest the top were generallj' barren j 
but there were among the clefts of the rocks a few 
hardy eveigrccns, which though they did not give 
much pleasure to the sight or smell, yet seemed to 
cheer the labour and facihtate the steps of those 
who were clambenng among them 

Then, beginning to examine more minutely the 
different parts, I obseircd at a great distance a 
multitude of both sexes issuing into view from the 
bottom of the mountain Their first actions I 
could not accurately discern , but, as they every 
moment approached nearer, I found that they 
amused themsehes with gathering flowers nnder 
the superintendence of a modest virgin m a white 
robe, who seemed not o\er soheitous to confine 
them to any settled pace or certain track 5 for she 
knew that the whole ground was smooth and sohd, 
and that they could not easily be hurt or bewildered. 
When, as it often happened, they plucked a thistle 
for a flower. Innocence, so was she called, would 
smile at the mistake Happy, said I, are they who 
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aie under so gentle a government, and yet are safe. 
But I liad no oppoitunity to dwell long on tlie 
consideration of their felicity; foi I found that 
Innocence continued her attendance but a little 
way, and seemed to consider only the flowery bot- 
tom of the mountain as hei propei province. Those 
whom she abandoned scarcely knew that they were 
left, before they perceived themselves in the hands 
of Education, a nymph more seveie in her aspect 
and imperious in her commands, who confined them 
to certain paths, in their opinion too nariow and 
too lough. These they weie continually solicited 
to leave, by Appetite, whom Education could never 
fright away, though she sometimes awed her to 
such timidity, that the effects of her presence were 
scaicely perceptible. Some went back to the first 
pait of the mountain, and seemed desirous of con- 
tinumg busied m plucking flowers, but were no 
longer guarded by Innocence ; and such as Edu- 
cation could not force back proceeded up the 
mountam by some miry road, m which they weie 
seldom seen, and scarcely ever regarded. 

As Education led her troop up the mountain, 
nothmg was more observable than that she was 
frequently giving them Cautions to beware of 
Habits ; and was calling out to one or another at 
every step, that a Habit was cnsnanng them ; that 
they would be under the dominion of Habit before 
they perceived their danger ; and that those whom 
Habit should once subdue had little hope of re- 
gaining their liberty. 

Of this caution, so frequently repeated, I ivas 
very solicitous to know the reason, when my pro- 
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tcctor directed m} regard to a troop of pigmies, 
uliich appeared to ivalk sdentlj before tliose that 
is’crc climbing the mountaiu, and each to smooth 
the II ay before her folloiier. 1 found that I had 
missed the notice of them before, both because they 
Here so minute ns not easily to be discerned, and 
because they grew every moment nearer in their 
colour to the objects iiith iihich they ivere sur- 
rounded. As the folloivcrs of Education did not 
appear to be sensible of the presence of these dan- 
geious associates, or, ridiculing their diminutive 
Sire, did not think it possible that liuman beings 
should ever be brought into subjeebon by such 
feeble enemies, they generally heard her precepts 
of rigilancc iiith iiondcr: and, ivhen they thought 
her eye h ithdraivu, treated them ii-ith contempt. 
Nor could I myself thinlc her cautions so necessary 
as her freijuent inculcations seemed to suppose, till 
I obsened that each of these petty beings held 
secretly a chain in her hand, iiith which she pre- 
pared to bind those iihoni she found within her 
pouer. Yet these Habits under the eye of Edu- 
cation went quietl) fomard, and seemed very little 
to increase in bulk or strength ; for though they 
ivere always ivillmg to join ivith Appetite, yet when 
Education kept them apart from her, they would 
I ery punctually obey command, and make the nar- 
row roads in which they were confined easier and 
smoother 

It was obseiwable, that their stature was never at 
a stand, but continually growmg or decreasing, yet 
not always in the same proportions : nor could I 
forbear to express my admiration, when I saw in how^ 
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much less time they geneially gamed than lost bulk. 
Tliough they grew slowly m the load of Education, 
it might however be perceived that they giew, but 
if they once deviated at the call of Appetite, their 
stature soon became gigautick , and their stiength 
was such, that Education pointed out to her tube 
many that were led in chains by them, whom she 
could nevei more lescue from their slavery. She 
pointed them out, but with little effect, for all her 
pupils appealed confident of their onm superioiity 
to the stiongest Habit, and some seemed m secret 
to 1 egret that they were hindered from foUomng 
the tnumph of Appetite 

It was the peculiar artifice of Habit not to suffer 
her powei to be felt at fiist. Those whom she led 
she had the addiess of appearing only to attend, 
but was continually doubling her chams upon her 
companions , which were so slender m themselves, 
and so silently fastened, that while the attention 
was engaged by other objects, they were not easily 
perceived Each link grew tighter as it had been 
longer worn , and when by continual additions they 
became so heavy ns to be felt, they weie very fre- 
quently too strong to be broken 

When Education had proceeded m this manner 
to the part of the mountain wheie the declivity 
began to grow craggy, she resigned her charge to 
two powers of supenor aspect The meaner of 
them appealed capable of presiding in senates, or 
governmg nations, and yet watched the steps of the 
other with the most anxious attention, and was visi- 
bly confounded and perplexed if ever she suffered 
her regard to be drawn away. The othei seemed 
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to appro^ e lier submission as pleasing, but uitb such 
a condescension as plainly sliou ed that she claimed 
it as due 5 and indeed so great ivas her dignity and 
sweetness, that he who would not reverence, rau^ 
not behold her 

“ Theodoie,” said my protector, “ be fearless, 
and be w ise , approach these pow’ers, whose domi- 
nion extends to all the remammg part of the 
hlountain of Existence ” I tiembled, and ven- 
tured to address the nifeiior nymph, w’hose eyes, 
though piercing and awful, I was not able to sustam 
“ Bright Power,” said I, “ by whatever name it is 
lawful to address thee, tell me, thou w'ho piesidest 
here, on what condition thy protection wdl be 
granted ?” “ It ivill be granted,” said she, “ only 
to obedience. I am Reason, of all subordinate 
beings the noblest and the greatest , w’ho, if thou 
wait icceive my laws, wall reward tliee like the rest 
of my votaiies, by conducting thee to Religion.” 
Chaioned by her voice and aspect, I professed my 
readiness to follow her She then presented me to 
her mistress, who looked upon me with tenderness. 
I bowed before her, and she smiled 

Wlien Education delivered up those for whose 
happiness she had been so long sohcitous, she seemed 
to expect that they should express some gratitude 
for her cai e, or some regret at the loss of that pro- 
tection w'hich she had hitherto afforded them But 
it w'as easy to discover, by the alaciity which broke 
out at her departure, that her presence had been 
long displeasing, and that she had been teaching 
those who felt in themselves no want of instruction. 
They all agieed in lejoicmg that they shoidd no 
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longer be subject to her caprices, or disturbed by 
her documents, but should be now under the direc- 
tion only of Reason, to nhom they made no doubt 
of bemg able to recommend themselves by a steady 
adherence to all her precepts Reason counselled 
them, at their first entrance npon her province, to 
inlist themselves among the votaries of Religion ; 
and informed them, that if they trusted to her 
alone, they would find the same fate with her other 
admirei’s, whom she had not been able to secure 
against Appetites and Passions, and who, having 
been seized by Habits in tlie regions of Desire, 
had been dragged away to the caverns of Despair. 
Her admonition was vam, the greatei number de- 
clared against any other direction, and doubted not 
but by her supermtendency they should chmb with 
safety up the Mountain of Existence. “ hly power,” 
said Reason, “ is to advise, not to compel, I have 
already told you the danger of your choice Tlie 
path seems now plain and even, but there aie 
aspenties and pitfalls, over which Religion only 
can conduct you. Look upwards, and you per- 
ceive a mist before you settled upon the higliest 
■visible pait of the mountain , a mist by which my 
piospect IS termmated, and winch is pieiced only 
by the eyes of Religion. Beyond it ai e the temples 
of Happiness, in which those who climb the preci- 
pice by her direction, after the toil of their pil- 
grimage, lepose for evei I know not the way, 
and therefore can only conduct you to a better 
guide Pndc has somctmies reproached me with 
the nai rowness of my mow, but, when she en- 
deavoured to extend it, could only shou uic, 
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belo\v tbe mist, tlie bowers of Content ; even they 
vanished as I fixed my eyes upon them , and those 
nhora she pcmuaded to travel towards them were 
inchained by Habits, find ingulfed by Despair, n 
cruel tjnnnt, nhose caverns are beyond the dark- 
ness on the right side and on the left, from whose 
prisons none can escape, and whdm I cannot teach 
you to avoid ” 

Such iras the declaration of Reason to those who 
demanded her protection Some that recollected the 
dictates of Education, findmg them now seconded 
by another authonty, submitted with reluctance 
to the strict decree, and engaged themselves among 
the followers of Religion, who were distinguished 
by the uniformity of their march, though many of 
them were women, and by their continual endea- 
vouis to move upwards, without appeanngto regard 
the prospects which at every step courted then 
attention. 

All those who determined to follow either Rea- 
son or Religion were continually importuned to 
forsake the road, sometimes by Passions, and some- 
times by Appetites, of whom both had reason to 
boast the success of their artifices , for so many 
were drami into by-paths, that any way was more 
populous than the right The attacks of the Ap- 
petites were more impetuous, those of the Passions 
longer contmued. The Appetites turned then 
followers directly from the true way, but the Pas- 
sions marched at first in a path nearly in the same 
direction with that of Reason and Religion , but 
deviated by slow degrees, till at last they entirely 
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changed their comse. Appetite drew aside the 
dull, and Passion the sprightly. Of the Appetites, 
Lust nas the strongest; and of the Passions, 
'^’'anity The most powerful assault uus to be 
feared, when a Passion and an Appetite joined 
then enticements ; and the path of Reason nas best 
followed, when a Passion called to one side, and 
an Appetite to the other 

These seducers had the greatest success upon the 
follow'ers of Reason, over whom they scarcely ever 
faded to pre^ad, except when they counteracted 
one another Tliey had not the same tiiumphs 
over the votaries of Religion , for though they were 
often led aside for a time. Religion commonly re- 
called them by her emissary Conscience, before 
Habit had time to enchain them. But they , that 
professed to obey Reason, if once they fomook hei 
seldom returaed , for she had no messenger to 
summon them but Pride, who generally betrayed 
her confidence, aud employed all her skill to sup- 
port Passion ; and if ever she did hei duty, w'as 
found unable to pievail, if Habit had interposed 
I soon found that the great daugei to the fol- 
low^ers of Religion w as only from Habit , every 
other power was easily lesisted, nor did they find 
any difficulty when they inadvertently quitted her, 
to find her again ^ by the diiection of Conscience, 
unless they had given time to Habit to draw' her 
chain behind them, and bar up the way by which 
they had wandeied. Of some of those, the con- 
dition was justly to be pitied, who turned at every 
call of Conscience, and tiied, but without effect, 
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to burst the chahis of Habit * saw Heligion walking 
forward at a distance, saw her mth reverence, and 
longed to join her ; but were, whenever they ap- 
proached her, withheld by Habit, and languished 
in sordid bondage, which they could not escape, 
though they scorned and hated it 

It was evident that the Habits were so far from 
growing weaker by these repeated contests, that if 
they were not totally overcome, every struggle en- 
larged their bulk and increased their strength ; and 
a Habit opposed and victonous was more than twice 
as strong as before the contest The manner m 
which those who were weary of their tyranny en- 
deavoured to escape from them, appeared by the 
event to be generally wrong'; they tried to loose 
their chains one by one, and to retreat by the same 
degrees as they advanced, but before the deli- 
verance was completed. Habit always threw new 
chams upon her fugitive ; nor did any escape her 
but those who, by an effort sudden and violent, 
burst their shackles at once, and left her at a di- 
stance ; and even of these^ many, rushing too pre- 
cipitately forward, and hindered by their teixours 
from stopping where they were safe, were fatigued 
with them own vehemence, and resigned themselves 
again to that power from whom an escape must be 
so dearly bought, and whose tyranny was little felt, 
except when it was resisted 

Some however there always were, who when they 
found Habit prevading over them, called upon 
Ileason or Religion for assistance , each of them 
wilhngly came'to the succour of her suppliant, but 
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neitlier wth the same stiength, nor the same suc- 
cess. Habit, insolent with her power, would often 
presume to parley with Reason, and offer to loose 
some of her chains if the lest might remain. To 
this Reason, who was never certain of victory, fre- 
quently consented, but always found her concession 
destructive, and saw the captive led away by Habit 
to his former slavery. Religion never submitted 
to treaty, but held out her hand with certainty of 
conquest j and if the captive to whom she gave it 
did not quit his hold, always led him away m tn- 
umph, and placed him m the direct path to the 
temple of Happmess, where Reason never failed to 
congratulate his dehverance, and encourage his 
adherence to that power to whose timely succour 
he was mdehted for it. 

When the traveller was again placed m the road 
of Happiness, I saw Habit again ghding before 
him, but reduced to the stature of a dwarf, with- 
out strength and without activity , but when the 
Passions or Appetites, which had before seduced 
him, made their approach. Habit would on a sud- 
den start mto size, and with unexpected violence 
push him towards them The wretch, thus im- 
pelled on one side, and allured on the other, too 
frequently quitted the road of Happmess, to which, 
after his second deviation from it, he raiely re- 
turned , but, by a timely call upon Religion, the 
force of Habit was eluded, her attacks grew famter, 
and at last her correspondence with the enemy was 
entirely destroyed She then began to employ those 
restless faculties in comphance with the powerwhich 
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she could not overcome ; and as she grew again in 
stature and in strength, cleared away the asperities 
of the road to Happiness. 

From this road I could not easdy withdraw my 
attention, because all who travelled it appeared 
cheerful and satisfied , and the farther they pro- 
ceeded, the greater appeared their alacnty, and the 
stronger then conviction of the wisdom of their 
guide. Some, who had never deviated but by short 
excuisions, had Habit in the middle of their pass- 
age Vigorously supporting them, and driving off 
their Appetites and Passions which attempted to 
mtenupt their progress. Others, who had en- 
tered this road late, or had long forsaken it, weie 
toiling on without her help at least, and commonly 
against her endeavours. But 1 observed, when they 
approached to the barren top, that few were able 
to proceed without some support from Habit : and 
that they, whose Habits were stiong, advanced to- 
wards the mists with little emotion, and entered 
them at last with calmness and confidence , after 
which they were seeh only by the eye of Religion ; 
and though reason looked after them with the most 
earnest curiosity, she could only obtam a famt 
ghmpse, when her mistress, to enlarge her pro- 
spect, raised her from the ground. Reason, how- 
ever, discerned that they were safe, but Religion 
saw that they were happy. 

“ Now, Theodore,” said my protector, “ i\ith- 
draw thy view from the icgions of obscurity, and 
see the fate of those who, when they were dismissed 
by Education, would admit no direction but that 
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of Reason. Snrrev their Tranderings, and be 
wise.” 

I looked then upon the Road of Reason^ vrbicb 
v.as indeed, so far as it reached, the sans tvith that 
of Religion, nor had Reason discovered it but by 
her instraction. Yet when she had once been 
tanght it. she clearly savr that rt was right; and 
Pride had sometimes melted her to declare that 
she discovered it herself, and nsrsnaded her to ofier 
herself as a gnide to Religion : whom after many 
vain experiments she foimd it her highest privi- 
lege to follow. Reason was, however, at last vreil 
instructed in part of the way. and appeared to 
teach it with some success, when her precepts were 
not misrepresented by Passion, or her inSuence 
overborne by Appetite. Put neither of these ene- 
mies was she able to resisr. TThen Passion seized 
upon her votaries, she seldom attempted 'opposi- 
tion: she seemed indeed to contend with more 
vigour against Appetite, but was generally over- 
■ivearied in the contest ; and if either of her oppo- 
nents had confederated with Habit, her authority 
was wholly at an end Ylien Habit endeavoured 
TO captivate the votaries of Religion, she grew by 
slow degrees, and gave time to escape : bnt in 
seizing the unhappy followers of Reason, she pro- 
ceeded as one that had nothing to fear, and en- 
larged her size, and doubled ber chains without 
intermission and without reserve. 

Of those who forsook the directions of Reason, 
some were led aside bv the whimpers of Ambition, 
who was perpetually pointing to stately palaces. 
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situated on eminences on either side, recounting 
the delights of affluence, and boasting the security 
of power. They were easdy persuaded to follow 
her, and Habit quickly threw her chams upon 
them , they were soon convinced of the folly of 
their choice, but few of them attempted to return. 
Ambition led them forward from precipice to pre- 
cipice, where many fell and were seen no more. 
Those that escaped were, after a long series of 
hazards, generally delivered over to Avarice, and 
enlisted by her m the service of Tyranny, where 
they contmued to heap up gold till their patrons or ' 
their heirs pushed them headlong at last mto the 
caverns of Despair. 

Others were inticed by Intemperance to ramble 
m search of those fruits that hung over the rocks, 
and filled the air with their fragrance. I observed, 
that the Habits which hovered about these soon 
grew to an enormous size, nor were there any who 
less attempted to return to Reason, or sooner sunk 
mto the gulfs that lay before them. "'dTien these 
first quitted the road, Reason looked after them 
With a frown of contempt, but had little expecta- 
tions of being able to reclaim them ; for the bowl 
of intoxication was of such qualities as to make 
them lose all regard but for the present moment ; 
neither Hope nor Fear could enter their retreats ; 
and Habit had so absolute a power, that even Con- 
science, if Religion had employed her in their 
favour, would not have been able to force an 
entrance 

There were others whose crime it was rather to 
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neglect Reason than to disobey bei ; and who re- 
treated from the beat and tumult of tbe way, not 
to tbe bowel s of Intemperance, but to tbe maze 
of Indolence They bad tins peculiaiity m tbeir 
condition, that' they were always m sight of the 
road of Reason, always wishing for her presence, 
and always resolving to return to-monow. In 
these was most eminently conspicuous the subtlety 
of Habit, who hung imperceptible shackles upon 
them, and was every moment leadmg them farther 
fiom the road, which they always imagined that 
they had the power of reaching. They wandered 
on from one double of the labyrmth to another 
with the chains of Habit hanging secietly upon 
them, till, as, they advanced, the flowers grew paler, 
and the scents fainter; they proceeded in their 
, dreary march without pleasure in then progress, 
yet without power to return ; and had this aggra- 
vation above all others, that they weie cnnunal but 
not delighted. The drunkard for a time laughed 
over his ivine , the ambitious man triumphed m the 
miscarriage of his rival , but the captives of Indo- 
lence had neither supeiionty nor meinraent. Dis- 
content loweied m their looks, and Sadness hovered 
round their shades , yet they crawled on reluctant 
and gloomy, till they amved at the depth of the 
recess, varied only with poppies and nightshade, 
where the dominion of Indolence terminates, and 
the hopeless wanderer is delivered up to Melan- 
choly : the chains of Habit are nvetted for ever , 
and Melancholy, having tortuied her pnsonerfoi a 
time, consigns lum at last to the cruelty of Despair. 
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While I was musing on this miserable scene, my 
protector called out to me, Remember, Theo- 
dore, and be wise, and let not Habit prevad 
agamst thee.” I started, and beheld myself sur- 
rounded by the rocks of Tenenffe; the birds of 
light were singing m the trees, and the glances of 
the morning darted upon me. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF CEBES, A DrSCIPLE 
OF SOCRATES 


As we were walking in the temple of Saturn, 
and observing several of the presents dedicated to 
that god, ne were particulaily struck mth a pic- 
ture hung up before one of the chapels Both the 
manner and the subject of it seemed to be foreign , 
so that we weie at a loss to know cither n hence, 
or what it was TThat it represented was neither 
a city noi a camp ; but an inclosure, containing 
two other inclosures, the one larger, and the other 
less To the outer inclosure there nas a portal, 
with a great number of persons standing before it, 
and several females uTtlun , and an aged man stand- 
ing by the portal, m the attitude of ginng direc- 
tions to those who nere sroino; m. 

O O 

After ive had been debating among ourselves for 
some time, what all these things should mean, an 
elderly person, who happened to be by, addressed 
himself to us in the folloiving manner. 

Old Citizen. As you are strangers, ’tis no wonder 
that you should be at a loss to find out the meaning 
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of this pictme , since several of the natives of this 
city themselves know not the true mtent of it • and 
indeed it was not placed here by any of our citizens, 
but by a stranger who Msited these parts several 
years ago He was a very sensible man, and a great 
philosopher , and, both in his conversation and 
practice, seemed to approach nearer to the doc- 
trines of P} thagoras and Parmenides, than to any 
other of our sects It 'nas he who built this temple, 
and dedicated this picture m it to Satiuai 

St} mige} Have you then seen the very person 
who gave it^ and was you acquainted inth him^ 

O. C. Yes, I nas both well acquainted with him, 
and admired him ^ ery much , for though he was 
rather young, his cou\ ersation was full of wisdom j 
aud, among other -things, I have often heard hmi 
explaining the subject of the picture befoie us. 

S. I entreat you, if it will not be too troublesome, 
to acquaint us with his explanation of it, for it is 
what we nere all longing to know 

0 C That will be rather a pleasiue than any 
tiouble to me , but I ought to forewarn you of oiie 
thing befoie I begin, which is this, that the hear- 
ing it IS attended with some danger. 

S Yliat danger can there be m that^ 

0 C It IS no less than this, that if you obsen^e 
and follow the lesson that it gives you, it will make 
you vase and happy ; but if you neglect it, you wiU 
be most nuseiable and ^vretched all your days So 
that the exphunmg of this, is not unhke the riddle 
said to ha\ e been propo'jed to people by the sphynx, 
which if the hearer understood, he was saved , but 
if not, he was to be destroyed- It is much the same 
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in the present case, foi ignoiance is full as dan- 
ger ous in life, as the sphynx was supposed to be in 
the fable. Now the pictiue before us includes all 
the doctrine of what is good in life, what is bad, 
and what indifferent , so that if you should take it 
wrong, you null be destroyed by it , not indeed all 
at once, as the people neie by that monster , but 
by little and little, tlirough all the residue of youi 
life, as those are who are given up to be put to 
death by slow tortures On the contrary, if you 
understand it aright, then will youi ignorance be 
destroyed, and you null be saved, and become happy 
and blest for all the rest of your days. Do you, 
therefore, attend carefully to what I shall say to 
you, and observe it as you ought. 

S. O heavens, how have you increased our long- 
ing to hear, what may be of such veiygieat mi- 
portance to us ' 

0. C. It IS certamly of the greatest that can be. 

S Explam it then to us immediately, u e beseech 
you , and be assured, that we wiU listen to you with 
all the care and attention, that a matter which con- 
cerns us so greatly must demand. 

0. C. You see this grand mclosure. All thi& 
circmt IS the Q? ciiit of Hwnan Life, and that 
great number of people standing before the portal, 
are those who are to enter into life This aged 
person, who stands by the entrance holdmg a paper 
in one of his hands, and pomting with the other, 
is the Genius who directs all that are gomg in, 
what they should do after they are entered into 
life j and shows them which way they ought to take 
in order to be happy in it 
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S> And Mvlucli IS tlie nay that lie shows them’ 
nhere is it ? 

0. C Do yon see that seat on the other side, be- 
fore the portal ; and the noman sitting on it, nitli 
a cup in her haud^ She who is so finely dressed 
out, and makes so plausible an appearance. 

5. 1 see her , and pray who is she ’ 

0 C. She IS Deceit, the mislcader of man. 

S And what does she do theie? 

0. C. As they arc entering into life, she offers 
them to drinlc of her cup 

S. And what does her cup contain ^ 

0. C Ignorance and errour , of which wlicn they 
have drunk, they entei into life. 

S. And do all drink of this cup ? 

0. C. All dnuk of it , but some more, and some 
less. Ahttle farther, within the portal, don’t you 
- see a company of loose nomen, with a great deal of 
variety both in their dress and airs ? 

S. I see them. . 

O C. Those aie the Opinions, Desnes, and 
Pleasures ; who, as the multitude entei , fly to them , 
embrace each of them ivitli great earnestness ; and 
then lead them away with them 

S And whither do they lead them ^ 

O C. Some to the way of safety, and otheis, to 
perdition thiough their folly 

S. All, why did they drmk of that liquor before 
they came m ^ 

0 C AU of them alike tell those nhom they 
are embraemg that they will lead them to what is 
best, and iviU make then lives quite happy, whilst 
the new comers, blinded by the large draughts they 

E F. Q 
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Wise , foi when he recovers his senses, he pel ceives 
that he did not enjoy them, but was enjoyed by 
them, and that they prey upon him, and destioy 
him. And when he has, by their means, con- 
sumed all that he had received fiom Foi itme, then 
is he obliged to become their slave, to bear all the 
insults they are pleased to impose upon him, to 
yield to all the most scandalous practices, and in 
the end to commit all sorts of villanies for then- 
sake , such as betraying, defiauding, robbing, sacn- 
lege, peijury, and the like * and when all these fad 
him, then is he given up to Pumshment 
S And wheie is she ? 

O. C. Don’t you see there, a little behind those 
women, a nanow dark cavern, with a small sort of 
dooi to it, and some miserable women that appear 
-Within, clad only in filth and rags ^ 

S I see them 

O. C She who holds up the scouige in hei hand 
IS Pumshment, this, with her head sunk almost 
down to her knees, is S07 row; and that other, teai- 
ing her hair, is Anguish qfMtnd 

S And pray, who is that meagre figure of a man 
without any clothes on, just by them ? and that 
lean woman, that lesembles him so much in her 
make and face ? 

O C Those are Repining, and his sister P>e- 
spair. To all these is the wretch I was speabng 
of dehvered up, and lives with them in torments, 
till finally he is cast into the house of Misery , 
where he passes the lemaiuder of his days in all 
kuids of wretchedness , unless, by chance, Repent- 
ance should fall m his way 
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S Wliat happens then ? 

0. C. If JRepetifaiicc slioiild chance to meet 
nith liiin, slie niJl take him out of the evil situa- 
tion he was m, and will place a different Opinion 
and JDcsire before Inm . one, of those which lead 
to Ti uc Science , and the other, of those which 
lead to Science falsely so called. 

S And nhat then? 

O. C. If he embiaces that winch leads to True 
Science, he is renewed and saved, and becomes a 
happy man for all his days ; but if the othei, he is 
bemldeied again by False Science 

S. Good Heaven ' what a new danger do you 
tell me of And pi ay, wdiich is False Science ^ 

O. C Do you see that second mclosure ^ 

S. Very plamly. 

0. C, And don^t you see a woman standing with- 
out the mclosure, just by the entiance into it, of a 
iciy sinking appearance, and very well diessed? 

S. As plamly. 

0. C. That IS she whom the raidtitude, and all 
fhe unthinking part of raankmd, call by the name 
of Science j though she is really False Science^ 
Now those w’ho are saved out of the house of mi- 
sery call in heie, m their passage to True Science. 

S. Is theie then no other w'ay to True Science 
but this ? 

O. C. Yes, theie is. 

S And pray, who aie those men that are walk- 
ing to and fro withm the mclosure ^ 

0. C. Those who have attached themselves to 
False Science, mistaking her for the True. 

S And w'hat aie they ^ 
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0 C Some of them aie poets, some rhetoncians, 
some logicians, some students in musick, antlime- 
tick, and geonietiy, pleasunsts, peiipatetieks, cn- 
ticks, and several others of the same rank 

S And who are those women who seem so busy 
among them, and aie so like Intemperance, and 
her companions, in the first inclosure ? 

O. C. They are the very same. 

S. Are they then admitted into this second in- 
closure ? 

O. C. Yes indeed ; but not so readily, or fre- 
quently, as in the first 

(S'. And are the Opinions too admitted ? 

O. C. Undoubtedly ; for the pei sons who belong 
to this mclosure have not yet got rid of the di aught 
which they took out of the cup of Deceit 

S Wliat then. Ignorance remains still with 
theni^ 

O. C. That It does, and Foll^ too , nor can they 
get nd of the Opinions, nor all the rest of this 
vile train, till they qmt False Science, and get mto 
the way of the True , till they diink of her pun- 
lying liquor, and wash away all the dregs of the 
evils that remam in them , which that, and that 
only, IS capable of doing Such theiefore as fix 
their abode with False Science will never be de- 
bvercd j nor can all their studies clear them fiom 
any one of those evils 

S. YTuch then is the way to True Science ^ 

O. C. Uo you see that place on high there, that 
looks as if it were uninhabited^ 

S I do 

O C And do you discern a little opening be- 
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tween tlie rocks, and a small track leadincc to it, 

" <17 ^ 

Tvliicii is scarce beaten ; and vritb very few people 
walking in it, ss it is all rough, and stony, and dif- 
hcult? 

S. I discern it very plainly. 

O. C. And don’t you see a high cliff on the hiU, 
almost inaccessible, and with several precipices 
about it ? 

S. I see it. 

O. C. That is the way which leads to True Sci- 
ence, 

S. It is frightful only to look upon it. 

O. C. And up above that cliS^ don’t you see a 
large rising rock, all surrounded with precipices ? , 

S. I see it. 

O. C. Then you see also the two women that stand 
upon it, with so much firmness and beauty in their 
make, and how earnestly they extend their hands. 

S. I do so j and pray who are they ^ 

O. C. Those two are sisters, and are called Tem- 
percnce and JPerscverance, 

S. And why do they extend their hands so 
earnestly? 

O. C. Thev are encouraging those who are ar- 
rived to that rock, and calling out to them to be of 
good heart, and not to despond, because they have 
but a httie more to suffer, and then will find the 
road all easy and pleasant before them. 

5'. But how can they ever get up upon that rock 
itself? for I don’t see any the least path to ascend 
it by. 

O. C, The two sisters descend to meet them, and 
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help them up. Then they oidei them to lest a 
httle, inspiie them with new stiength and lesohi- 
tion, and promise to conduct them to T) ue Sa- 
ence, point out the way to them, make them ob- 
serve how even, and easy, and clianning it is , and 
how fiee fiom all mannei of difficulty oi dangei, 
as you see it lepresented here 

S. How well does it answer the dcsciiption * 

0 C You see befoie that grove, the giound that 
extends itself into a beautiful meadow, with such a 
lively light over it. 

S Very plainly. 

O C Then you see the thud inclosuic, in the 
imdst of that meadow, and the poital to it 

Y I do so , and pray, what do you call this 
place ? 

O C The habitation of the blest j foi hei e it is 
that Happiness, and all the Virtues dwell. 

S Wliat a channmg place have they to dwell m ' 

O C. And do you observe the lady neai the 
portal, with so beautiful and steady a look , of a 
middle age, oi rather a little past it, and dressed 
in a plain long lobe, without any the least affecta- 
tion of ornaments ? She is standing there, not on a 
round stone, but a square one, finnly fixed in the 
ground , and by her are two other women, who 
look as if they were hei daughters. 

S. They do so. 

O. C. Of these, she in the midst is Science, and^ 
the othei two are Truth and Persuasion. 

S. And why does Science stand on that squaie 
stone ^ 
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0 C. To signify, that her ways are ways of cer- 
tainty, and that the piesents winch she gives to 
those that an he to her are firm and lastmjr. ' 

S. And what is that she gives to them ^ 

0. C. Strength and tranquillity of mmd, ansing 
from a full assurance, that they shall never imdergo 
any evil agam in their whole lives. 

S. O heavens, how desirable are her presents ! 
But why does she stand thus without the inclosure ^ 
0. C To receive those that amve thither, and 
gi\e them to dnnk of her purifying liquor, and to 
conduct them into the presence of the Virtues 
■within, when they aie thoroughly cleansed by it. 

S, I don’t nghtly understand what you mean by 
this cleansing. 

0. C. I "Will make that clearer to you Suppose 
any friend of yours was afi3icted with some danger- 
ous fit of illness ; if he goes to some knowing phy- 
sician, and takes what he prescnbes, in order to 
root out the causes of his disease, he may be re- 
stored to a perfect state of health ; but if he refuses 
to take what is ordered him, his physician will give 
lura up, and leave him to be destroyed by his dis- 
temper. 

S. That is clear enough. 

O. C. In the very same manner, when any one 
comes to Science, she talees him under her care, and 
gives him a draught of her cup to cleanse him, and 
dnve out all the noxious things that are in him. 

S. And what are those noxious things^ 

O C The errourand Ignorance that he drank out 
of the cup of Deceit , and his arrogance, and lust, 
and nitempeiaiice, and angei, and covetousness, in 
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shoit, all the evil impiessions and habits that he had 
contracted m his passage tliiough the first inclosuie 

S. And when she has cleansed him from all 
these, whither does she send him ^ 

0. C. In through that portal, to Knowledge^ and 
the othei Vv tues 

S. And wheie aie they? 

0. C. Don’t you see, wthin the poital, a select 
company of ladies, of singular beauty and decency, 
both m their look and diess , and in a woid, with 
evei 7 thing handsome, and nothing affected about 
them ? 

S. I see them, and should be glad to know their 
names. 

0. C, Tliat at the head of them is KnoxoledgCy 
and the rest are all her sisters, Foritkide, JnsitcCi 
Honesty, Pi udence, Decency, Fi eedoin, Tempei - 
ance, and Clemency. 

S. "UTiat beauties they are ’ and nhat a longing 
desire do they inspire one with to enjoy their com- 
panies ' 

O. C, That you may do, if you are wise enough 
to follow the way that I have shmvn you 

S. That will I stiive to do as far as I am able 

0. C Then you wiU anive safely to them 

S. And when these have received any one, whi- 
ther do they carry him ? 

0. C. To their mother. 

S. And who IS she ? 

0 C. Happiness. 

S. And where ? 

O C. Do you see the way which leads to that 
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high ecHrice, which appeals above all the inclosures, 
as a citadel docs above all the buildings in a city? 
S. Yes. 

0. C. And do you see that composed, beautiful 
lady, sittuig on a throne m the portico to it, with 
so easy and disengaged an air, and with that beau- 
tiful chaplet of fresh flowers on her Iiead^ 

S. How beautiful does she look ' 

0. C. She is Happmeas 
S And nhen any one arrives to hei, what does 
she do to him ^ ' 

O. C. Haptptncss, assisted by all the Virtues, 
Cronus him mth hei own mfluences , in the same 
manner as they aie crowned, who have obtained 
the gieatcst conquests. 

S. But what conquests has he obtained ? 

0 C. The greatest conquests, and ovei the most 
ternble of monstcis, which formerly devoured and 
tormented, and enslaved him. All these has he 
conquered, and driven from lum ; and is become 
so much master both of himself and them, as to 
make those things obey him, which he himself 
obeyed before. 

S I don’t yet comprehend what monsters you 
mean ; and shoidd be very glad to know 

O. C. In the first place, his ignorance and errour; 
will you not allow them to be monsters ? 

S Yes, and very dangerous ones too. 

O C Then, lus sonows, and repimngs, and co- 
vetings, and mtempeiance, and every thing that is 
bad. All these has he subdued, and is not subdued 
by them as he used to be 
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S. O glorious c\ploits ' and most noble of all 
victories ' But be so good as to inform me yet 
farther, what may be tlie influence of the croivn, 
with nhich you weie saying he was to be crowned^ 

0. C. It IS that which lenders him happy . foi 
he who has it once on Ins head immediately be- 
comes easy and blest , and docs not place Ins hopes 
of haiipmess m any thing mthout lum, but pos- 
sesses it in his own breast. 

S. How desirable is such an acquisition ' And 
after he is cimvned, w'hat does he do? or whithei 
does he go ? 

O. C Tlie Vti iiies take him, and lead lum to 
the place that he had left, and bid him observe 
those who continue there, amidst what difficidtics 
and troubles they pass their time , and how they 
aie shipivrecked in life, oi wander about in it , or 
are conquered, and led along like captives, some by 
Intempe] ance, and otheis by An oga7we, here by 
Covetousness, and theie by VmJi-GIoip, or any 
other of the Vices whose chains they aie in vam 
stnving to get loose from, that they might escape, 
and get to this place of lest • so that then whole 
bfe seems to be nothing but one ineffectual struggle 
And all this they sufiei from their mistaking the 
nght way, and foi getting the oideis given them by 
the directing Genius 

S. Tliat appears to me to be the case , but I 
don’t so cleaily see, w'hy the Vu tiies lead the pei- 
son that has been crowned back to the place that 
he had left 

O C Because he had never foimed a full and 
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e\nct idea of tlie tilings that passed there, hut at 
best liad only guessed and doubted about them : 
foi, from the draught of ignorance and enoui that 
he had taken at his cntiance, he had imagined 
things that weie bad to be good, and things that 
were good to be bad , by which means he had lived 
■wTctchedly, as indeed all do while they aie there. 
But now that he has obtained the knowledge of 
what IS ically good, he can both live happily him- 
self, and can see how very unhappy the otheis are. 

S. And when he has taken a full view there, 
what docs he do, or wdiither does he go ? 

O. C. "W^ierevei he pleases, foi every where is 
he as safe as one that is got into the Coiyciau cave j 
so that wheiesoevcr he goes, he lives m full sccunty, 
and undisturbed happiness , and is received by all 
others with as much plcasiue as a good physician 
IS by his patients. 

S And has he no longer any dread of those 
females w'liich you called monsteis? nor any ap- 
picheusion of bemg hurt by them? 

0. C. Not in the least , foi he will nevei any 
more be molested either by oi So7 > otu, 

or Intemperance, oi Covetousness, or Poverty, or 
any other evil , for he is now' master of them all, 
and supenoui to every thing that formerly gave him 
any trouble As they who practise the catching 
of vipers are never hurt by the bite of those crea- 
tures, which is so venomous and even moital to 
others, because they have an antidote against their 
poison , so he is safe from any influence of all these 
evils, because he has the antidote against them 
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■S Tbat von have evnlraied to roe verv vreli; 
Init I beg TO a wonld tell me vet farther, vrho they 
are that are descending ironi the naiddle o: the 
rock, some of them crovmea, and vhi an dr of 
joy on thdr constenances j and others withent 
crowns, that seem to have been rejected, and have 
the marks of several falls about them, and are fol- 
lowed by certain women 

O. C. Tiiey who are crowned are sneli as got 
safe to xc, and are delighted with the recep- 
tion that she has given them ; and those withent 
crowns, who seem to have been re'eated by her, 
and are retnnaed in so bad a condition, are sachas 
found their hearts fail them when they came to the 
precipice where stemds ; and turned back 

from dmt point, and are now wandering irrtgnlar’y 
they know not whither. 

5 And who are the women that are lolio^^ir.g 
them^ 

O. C. They are 5r”rorr and % ana h).- 

spjir and A'/ir yr. and igno'-ar re. 

■SI By your rcoourn they are attended by ev..ry 
thing that is bad I 

O. C Undoubtedly they are, but wbeit tlioy are 
got down into thenrsr indesure, to f'edu ess 
and Atterje'CyXitro. thev don't lav the hi mao on 

-1 • w 

themselves, but immediately say all the ni thiugs 
they can of d>‘e^e^ce. and of those who are goingro 
her ; and tell how m'serable and wretched these 
poor people are, and how much they suder, who 
leave the life they might have enjoyed bdow, and 
the good things bestowed there. 
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S , Aiid wliat aie tlic good tilings which they 
mean 

O C Luxury and Intemperance, to say all m 
two wolds , foi to indulge then passions like biute 
beasts, is what they look upon as the completion of 
all their happiness. 

S And those othei women that aie coming 
down there, who look so gay and so ivell pleased 
inth themselves, what aie they ? 

0 C Tlie Opinions, who, aftei conducting those 
to Science, who have gained admission to the Vn- 
iiees, aie leturniiig to bring up others, and to ac- 
quaint them how happy those ai e, whom they have 
alieady conducted up thithei 

S And have they been admitted to the Vii hies 
themselves ^ 

0. C By no means ; for ’tis not allowable foi 
Opinion to entei, wheie Knowledge has hei dwel- 
ling Then business theiefoie was only to conduct 
them to Science, and when she lias leceived them, 
they turn back agam to bnng others , like trans- 
poit-ships, which as soon as they have dehveied 
one freight, leturn for anothei 

S You have now, I think, veiy well explained 
all the figuies in the pictuie, but you have not yet 
told us what dnections they weie, which the Genius 
at the fiist portal gives to those that aie entenng 
into life 

O C He bids them be of good courage ^Vllere- 
foie be you also of good comage , foi I will tell 
you the whole, and leave no one thing unexplamed 
to you 

von II F F 
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S We shall be extremely obliged to you 

O.C, You see that blind woman tlicie outlie 
lound stone, who I told you before was Foiliine 

S. I see her 

O. C. As to that woman, he oiders them not to 
place any confidence m her, nor to look on any of 
her gifts as film or secure, noi to consider them as 
their pioperty, foi theic is no hmdeimg lierfiom 
resuming them, and gmng them to any body else j 
and ftis what she is extremely apt to do He thei c- 
foie oiders them to legaid all hei piescnts with 
inddference, and not to lejoicc if she makes them 
any, noi to be dejected if she takes them away, 
and to think neither well noi ill of her , foi what- 
cvei she docs is done without thought, and all by 
mere chance and accident, as I have acquainted yUu 
alieady. ’Tis on this account that the Genius 
commands them, not to attach themselves to any 
thing she can give ; nor to be like those smiple 
bankeis, who when they have received any sum of 
money m tiust, aie apt to be pleased with it, and 
look upon it as then own, and, when they aic 
called upon to lepay it, giow uneasy, and think it 
very hard 5 not consideiing that it was deposited 
m then hands on that veiy condition, that the ti ue 
owneis might demand it again whenevei they 
pleased. Just thus the Genius commands men to 
look upon all the gifts of For tune and to be awaie 
that she may recall them whenevei she has a fancy 
to do it , 01 may send m moie, and, if she pleases, 
may lesiime that and the formei all togethei Ho 
theiefoie commands those who aie entering into 
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life, to receive whatever she offers them, and, as 
soon as they have received jt, to go on m quest of 
a more lasting acquisition. 

S. ^^at acqmsition do you mean ? 

0. C. Tliat which they may obtain from Science, 
if they can arrive safe to her. 

S. And what is that she gives them ^ 

O. C. The true knowledge of what is really good, 
and the firm, certain, and unchangeable possession 
of it. He theiefore commands them to quit For- 
tune immediately; in pursuit of this; and when 
they come to those women, who, as I told you 
before, were Intempei ance and Voluptuousness, to 
leave them too dnectly, and not to mind whatever 
they can say , but to go on for the inclosure of 
False Science; theie he bids them stay a little 
while, to get what may be useful to them on the 
rest of their road, and then to leave her directly 
too, and go on for Fme Science. These are the 
orders which the Genius gives to all that enter mto 
life; and whoever transgi esses oi neglects them 
will be a miserable wietch. I have now explained 
the whole of the parable contained in this painting ; 
but if you have any particular question to ask in 
1 elation to any tlung that I have said, I am very 
ready to answer it 

S We are much obliged to you. Pray then, 
what IS it that the Genius orders them to get in the 
inclosure of Science, falsely so called ? 

O. C WHiatever may be of use to them 

S. And what is there, that may be of use to them ? 

0 C. Literature, and so much of the sciences as 
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Plato says may serve people in the beginning of 
then lives as a bndle, to keep them from being 
drawn away by idler pursiuts. 

S And is it necessary foi all nho would ainve 
at Tiue Science, to do this? 

O C No, it is not necessar}’", but it may be use- 
ful , though, m truth, these things themseh es do 
not contribute towards making them the better men 
S Not contribute at all towai ds making them 
better * 

O C Not at all, foi they may be as good mth- 
out them And yet they are not n holly unuseful , 
for they may sometimes help us, as mterpieters do, 
to the meaning of a language we don’t understand . 
but, aftei all, ’tis bettei to undei stand the language 
oiu selves, than to have any need of an mteipietei , 
and we may be good, without the assistance of 
learning. 

S In nhat then have the learned any adi antage 
over others, toivards becoramg better men ^ 

O C. Why do you imagine they should have any 
advantage , smce you see they are deceived like 
others, as to nhat is good oi bad , and continue to 
be as much mvolved in all mannei of vices ^ foi 
there is nothing that hinders a man, v ho is a mas- 
ter of hteiatuie, and knowing in all the sciences, 
from being at the same time a drunkard, oi intem- 
perate, or covetous, or unjust, oi villanous, oi, m 
one woid, imprudent in all his ways 

S ’Tis true, w'e see too many instances of such 
O C Of W'hat advantage then is then learning, 
towai d making them bettei men ^ 
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S. You have made it appear, that it is of none ; 
but pray iiliat is the I'cason of it? 

O, C. Tlie reason is this: that when they are 
got into the second inclosurc, they fiK there as if 
they neie anived at Tnic Science. And what can 
tliey get by that? since we sec several pci'sons, 
who go on directly from IniemjJCi mKc, and the 
other Vices in the first inclosurc, to the inclosure 
of True Science, without ever calling m w'heic these 
learned persons hai c taken up their abode How' 
then can the learned be said to hai'e any advan- 
tage over them ? On the contiaiy, they are less 
apt to evert themsches, oi to be mstiucted, than 
the foinier 

S. How can that bc^ 

O C Because they who arc m the second inclo- 
surc, not to mention any othci of then faults, at 
least piofess to know wiiat they do not know': so 
that they acquiesce in their ignorance, and liaie 
no motive to stn them up tow'ard the seeking of 
True Science. Besides, do you not obsei ve anotliei 
tlung, that the Opinions, from the fiist inclosuie, 
entei m among them, and coriverse with them, as 
freely as ivith the foimei ^ so that they are not at 
all better even than they , x\n\e^^ Repentance should 
come to them, and should convince them, that it 
is not Science they have been embracing all this 
while j but only the false appearance of her, wdneh 
has deceived them. But w'hile they continue in 
the same mind they aic m, theie is no hope left 
for them. To close all, my fiiends, what I would 
enticat of you is, to think ovei eveiy thing I have 
said to you, to weigh it well in your minds, and to 
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practise accordingly. Get a habit of doing right, 
wliatever pain it costs you ; let no difficulties dctei 
you, in the way to Virtue and account cveiy thing 
else despicable, in comparison of this. Tlien will 
the lesson that I have taught you, prove to your- 
selves a lesson of Happiness 




